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APPENDIX I. 


Memorandum submitted by the Commission to the Subjects Committee 
(appointed in connexion with the Reforms,) 


Relations op government to Higher Education. 

Introductory. 

1. Tlie Calcutta Universitj’’ Commission find tliat tlie present system of 
university education in Bengal is wholly inadequate to the modern needs of 
the Presidency. They have ascertained that expeiienced opinion, both 
Indian and Biu’opean, is almost unanimous in criticising unfavourably the 
quality of the training which is usually given, and in deploring its failure 
adequately to develope the intelligence and practical capacity of the students. 
The constitution of the University is obsolete. It hampers academic free- 
dom and impedes r,eform. At the same time, it is not sufficiently representa- 
tive of the interests involved. The financial resources of the University and 
the colleges arc insufficient ; the courses of study are uninspiring ; the condi- 
tions under which many thousands of the students live in Calcutta and the 
mufassal are injurious to their health and character. If the present state of 
things' is allowed to continue, the results will be unhappy for the social 
welfare, the political development and the material interests of Bengal. 

2. The Commission have therefore reached the conclusion that a drastic 
reconstruction of the present university system should be undertaken with- 
out delay. This reconstruction will involve a reform of higher secondary 
education, including the intermediate classes and the high English schools, 
upon which the work of the Universitj’’ and its colleges depends. The character 
of the changes which the Commission propose, and the grounds upon which 
they are based, cannot be fully set forth in a short memorandum. But, as 
some 6f the most important of their recommendations deal with the 
relations of the Government of India and the Government of Bengal to the 
future Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and have a direct bearing upon 
the question of what part of public education, if any, should be transferred 
to popular control, the Commission think that it wiU be convenient if they 
communicate at once to His .Excellency the Viceroy for the information of 
the Reform Scheme Committees those salient features of there plan which 
touch upon matters now under consideration by those Committees. 

Proposed teaching universities in Calcutta and Dacca. 

3. The Commission propose the establishment of a teaching university in 
Calcutta, based upon a new and closer association between the University 
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mul lliose Ciilcudn oollffiC.’i ^\hk'h be .»> nf. 1o tab* ]t:'K in thitf 

co-opcrnf ivc \\ctrlv'. provi''i»)ml rnarli* fi»r iho'< ' othff 

Calcutln t’olle"CS v.liicU inny not at lirfd !»•' »!)!<* to fiilfi! i In* fraolit jont .M, 

Tlio CojuTni^s'Koi nk-^o iffomiin-inl that I lit* fiiivi-i'.hy of ihifp-" fhoxiUI 

l)c n toachinj; muvt-riMty, hiiiii'ly of « iK.ich'jit iitl typ.c. 'f hi'V if coiijinond tlint 

in hotli nnivcrsitios tlio dirci-lion of /icnihinif* policy ronnM'tcfl i^itli tcachin" 

niitl coumifi of atinlv shoultl he chii'flv in the huntl^ tif tlio Ic.irhmi: ho'lv. 

» • ' * 

Further, they pmpo^o Ihiit tho?'’ of tin* ijiuf;tfc-.tl eollc;»c:t whirh may j»ro;'iilo 
courses leading up lo a uuiY»'n<i{y dcirc'* ^llouM coufinue for the present to 


bo in ftssociation with the Vnivcr/itv of f’alcutta and reinnin under its rryhs 


ihcmgli ^Yilh lunic udccpnile icpre-f'iitation then at pre/eiit ; sidijtc* however 
to conditions v.liich will conn i npontho^e hlronger colleges ■wliirh jmty ahow 
potentiality of giov.th the op]*oituiuty of rising stage by fotnge to academic 
independence. 

•1. In the constitutions py(»pored for the ruiveisities of Calcutta and D.-.cen 


the Connni'ibion reeoniinend n wide dep.arlure from the.foirn of governinotit 
and adiniuhitTntion now charact eristic of ahuo.st all Indian uidvcrsitjes. Ct«»sc 


^contact between the Univorsily and all hindn of experienced ptibVu* opinion 
in Bengal is secured by the e.stabli4nnent of n large and rcprCFcniativo Court, 
whoso sanction will be required for any change in the ITnivcrsity Btatutes, 
and, either directly or through a committee, for any &ub.slaiitinl expenditure. 
The co-ordination of the business of the University ns a whole is provided lot 
by a strong F<;:ccutlvo Council. "Within the University, financial and nd- 
ininislrativc Imsincss is in the main assigned to one organ, educational business 
to another. Tlic Government of Ucngnl will have rcprcscuiation upon nil the 
chief Boards of the two universities ; and the Governor of IJcngnl, ns tha Chan- 
cellor of both, will be in intimnlo relation to all the more important sides of 
academic policy and business. 


Fttture rchtioiis of the universities with Goi'crnnwnt. 

w * 

5. Those proposals, which the Commission regard ns indispensable to the 
•welfare of the universities, involve a great change in the present connexion 
between them and Government. They would sweep away the detailed coii- 
-trol now exercised by the Govermnent of India over the regulations of thB\ 
University of Calcutta ai\d would involve the repeal of the Indian Universities 
Act, 1901, so far as Calcutta is concerned. They would establish a new and 
organic connexion between the University of Calcutta and the pro\*iiicial 
Govcnimcnt, while giving to the University responsibility for its oxni educa- 
tional affairs and freedom in adapting its work to the needs of the community ; 
in the University of Dacca also, they would make the Government of -Bengal 
the ultimate authority in all matters affecting public policy and public finance. 
But they propose to tlmow upon each university greater responsibility for 
the conduct of its educational affairs. 

6. Under these conditions, an entirely now form of Governmental super- 
vision will be required. The Universities both of Calcutta and of Dacca-"* 
should be protected against interference by any other public body or by any- 
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department of Gorernment in ttose matters of educational administration 
and policy Tvliicli are assigned to tlieir responsible care. The Commission 
would therefore strongly deprecate the transfer of the present kind of control 
•over university education to the provincial Government however constituted. 
For the exercise of control over the details of the internal educational work 
of a university the Commission feel that Government, whether in its present 
form or in that which it may assume under new conditions, is not the appropriate 
body. 

Selation of the universities with the Government of India. 

7. There are clear indications that in future the university problem will 

become in an increasing degree an all-India problem. Each university, as 
it wiuB reputation for special excellence in some branch of learning, will attract 
a larger number of students from other provinces. Developments of tech- 
nolo^cal instruction in the universities will entail some specialisation of work, 
not only on grounds of economy but because of the special facilities for prac- 
tical-training ofiered by the industries of different districts. And, as the 
Indian universities extend their work of scholarly research, aid will be required 
not only from the GoWnment of the province but from the Government 
of India, which alone can survey the whole field of India’s needs. Moreover, 
the new universities will require some central authority which will assme 
public opinion in India and the learned world in other countries that a high 
standard of excellence is upheld in the award of their degrees and which may 
qserve as a channel of oommunication between them and the governments 
of other countries, and be ready to assist them in the very difficult task -of 
•recruiting such members of their staffs as it may be necessary to draw from 
other parts of India and from Europe and America. And the Commission 
think it highly desirable that the power of establishing new universities in 
British India or of modifying the fundamental Acts or Charters whioh govern 
their, work, and of making changes in the 'Acts governing existing universi- 
ties,- should lie with the Government of India and not with any provincial 
.'Government. - * ■ , 

8. However far therefore the process of devolution to provincial Govern- 
ments may be carried -in the sphere of education, there will remain many 

; functions in connexion with university affairs which the Central Government 
can alone perform. These functions are (o) UnivCTsity legislation ; (6) visi- 
station, in order to ascertain continued efficiency of the several universities ; 

‘ (c) co-ordination, in order to secure_the most economical co-operation among- 
the universities in the advancement of knowledge and in the provision of special 
.types of instruction ; (d) the encouragement of research, in order that the 
Indian universities may have the means of rendering greater service to know- 
ledge ; and (e) assistance in recruitment, so that each university may have 
.access to every source from which it can draw the best available scholars 
and teachers to its staff. The Commission propose therefore that the Viceroy 
should be the Visitor of the two universities in Bengal, and are 
-opinion that these and other Indian universities will "reqvire the 
Government j of India through a special organisation, 
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from time to tiino knowlnlrto /rom flil p.irtfi nf ImlrA mid from the 

TJic t'ommisfdoii would flioroforo jtfron^ly dc'picentc any form of 
fraTisfeioiu'n to ]>rovincijd OiJveriimMJts wldrh v.mtld wliolly dive.'it the 
< level iinKul of India of ieji|uin}'n»iH(i#’s in roj^aid to nnivonuty education. 
They o!jf;>’rvi' that it b not thoii^dit depirahlo l)y the Fndtan Indutstrin! Com- 
inif!‘!itm that tlic t Irtvernim'nt Jndtu rhonld devolve upon provincial 

tioveiniueiUs all its icspiinsibilitiejiii rcfjntd to acicntifio and technological 
educatiiiiK 


ProjM^ctJ n'rtttntrut'iiftu oj Itujfu'r sct^mvhtr^ ohtmtim), 

0. The rommissiou are of opinion that imivcrdlty atmlics should begin 
at the bvcl of the pitstMil intennediato examination, and that the training 
now given in the colleger during the two years of the intermedinto course 
should bo wholly remodelled and entrusted to tlistinct and separate institu- 
tions to which they Miggesl that the name, of int‘'rmcdiatc colleges should, be 
given. This change, in supiiort, of which they have received evidence from cis 
pericncecl witnesses in uU parts of Ucngal and of India, they regard as essential. 
It JM the pivot of their scheme ami n most urgently needed reform. Many 
of the intermediate colleges ought, in the judgment of the Commission, to 
be attached to the best of tlio high Knglwh schools. Both on educational 
and economic grounds it is inipoitant that tlio link between the intermediate 
college.'} and the high Knglish school system should be elo.se. Hie Commission^ 
are of opinion that the administration of the intermediate stage and of the 
high English schools should be nnificd. 

PrnjtosctJ Pofirti o/ Secawfan/ amf luicnut^irttc EdUention, 

10- For the control both of the iiiteiinediatc college,'} and of the high English 
schools the Commission arc of opinion that a .special organisation is necessary. 
In view of the dccj) concern of the University in this grade of education 
and of the fact that the University lin.s hitherto conducted the intermediate 
work and has largely oonlrollod the work of liigh Englisli schools, the Corn- 
.mission hold it to bo essential that the universities should be strongly* repre- 
sented on the proposed ne\Y authority for secondary and intermediate education. ,- 
They also desire to see an adequate representation of the interests of the Hindu 
and Musllbi communities and, as it is their hope that the new system will ’ 
render some of its chief services in preparing boys for agriculture, and for, 
industrial and commercial callings as well as for the lower grades of Govern- 
ment service, they thinlc the Board 'Should include representatives of agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry. It should also include representatives of medi- 
cine (including public health) and secondary education. They believe that 
these functions can he^ fulfilled Avith a Board of workable size, by the use of 
consultative committees. 

11. The Conmiission therefore recommend that a Board of Secondary 
and Intermediate Education be established, Anth functions Avhich aa-ouM be 
partly executive and partly advisory. In regard to its executive iunctions 
the Board Avould act under the superAusion and financial pontrol of Govern- 
ment, and in its name. It should exercise a general supervision over all the 
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institutions (i.e., intermediate colleges and higli Englisli scliools) within its 
sphere and should grant recognition to high English schools and intermediate 
colleges, should plan theic various courses of study, and should conduct the 
examinations corresponding to the present matriculation and intermediate. 
It should inspect all the intermediate colleges and high English schools and 
Teporb upon there work. It should prepare estimates and should expend, 
under such conditions as Government might define, the funds allotted by 
Government in each year’s budget for the provision, maintenance, inspec- 
-tion and examination of the intermediate colleges and high English schools. 

12. The part of educafion which would thus be dealt with by a Board 
under the Minister or Member is conveniently separable from the other parts 
of' public instruction. While forming part of a great whole, it has a distinct 
character and lends itself to special administrative treatment. It may be 

designated as higher secondary education. 

• • 

A . ^ 

‘ Sumwmy. 

13. The recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission, so far 
as they hear upon, the future relations between Government and the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Dacca and upon the administration of the proposed 

. intermediate colleges and of the high English schools in Bengal, may be summed 
’ up as follows : — 

(a)^The Commission recommend that the Vic^oy should be the Visitor 
of the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, and the Governor- of ' 
Bengal their Chancellor.- In order that there may be a Irak 
between all Indian universities and due connexion betwCl^ them 
.and the supreme Government, the Commission suggest that in 
-V’* ' future the Viceroy should be the Visitor of all reconstituted 

universities in British India. 

{&) The fundamental points of university legislation described in para- 
graph 7 above should remain with the Government of India. 

{(j) There should be an organisation in connexion with the Government 
of India for the assistance of the Viceroy in the discharge of his 
duties as Visitor of the universities. This organisation should be 
supplied with information by all Indian universities ; should con- 
duct at intervals of, say, five years general surveys of their work ; 
should advise the Viceroy with regard to any appeals which may 
reach him as Visitor ; should be ready to assist the universities 
in recruiting their i^talfs ; and should be a connecting link between 
the Indian universities and a means of keeping them in touch with 
the university work of other countries. In the opinion of the 
Commission it is important that the Government of India should 
have funds out of which they may make supplementary grants 
to the universities in aid of special studies and research which 
are required in the general interest of India and for which provin- 
cial subsidies or private benefactions may not be forthcoming 
or are insufficient. 
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{g) The reconstitiited University of Calcutta , and the new ‘University 
of Dacca will be closely associated with the pio\Tncial Government, 
but should not be subjected to detailed control in their educational 
afiairs. "While the question of other Indian universities does not 
fall directly within the reference of the Commission, the lattej;;- 
would contemplate similar relations being, established between 
Government and other universities which may hereafter be recon- 
stituted or founded upon a plan of supervised responsibility, 

(e) The intermediate grade of instruction, now part of thh university 
course, should be completely remodelled and be given in distinct in- 
stitutions, many of which would necessarily for reasons of economy 
and educational umty be associated with high Engliidi' school. 
The -Commission recommend that in Bengal the recognition and' 
supervision of the intermediate colleges and of high English sclioolSr 
together with the conduct of examinations in both, . should be 
entrusted to a small Board of Secondary and Intermediate Educa- 
tion, acting under the auperintendeucc and financial control of Gov- 
ernment and representative of the two universities, of Hindu jihAt 
Muslim opinion and of experience in agricultiure, industry, 
merce, medicine (including public health) and secondary education,- 
14. The Commission consider that it is not within their province to express 
an opinion as to "whether education in Bengal in whole or in part^'ould be ' 
‘reserved or transferred. But they recommend that, whether university and . 
higher secondary education (the latter comprising the proposed intermediate 
colle]ges and the high English schools) are treated as transferred or as reserved'" 
subjects, it should be stipulated (i) that the internal cducationaraffairs of the 
universities, when the latter are reconstituted or established ^ujion the plan 
proposed, should not be subject to detailed control by eidjernal authority, 
and(n) that the intermediate colleges and high English Schools should’-l^ 
administered by a small Board of Secondafj&'aird Intermediate Education, 
representative of the kinds of experience required for the reorganisation and 
suxjerintcndcnco of this grade of education, assisted by such Consultative 
Committees as may be found necessary, and acting as an organ of the proving'* 
cial Government, to which it should annually submit estimates and under^ 

whose financial control and general supervision it should carry on its work. ' 

■« 0 

M. E, Sadler, President. 

Asdtosh Mookerjee. 

W. W. Horeell. 

Zia-ud-Din Ahmad,* ^ 

P. J. BEartog. 

J, W. Gregory.’ 

Bamsay Muir. 

6. Aederson, Secretary. 

Calcutta. 

The 21st Nove7){ber 1918. 
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i'l - “ ' 

' r-'- - ■ - 

* Our ■'assent to tliis memoranduin is subject to tbe following reservations. 
We consider'that tbe reconstitution of Calcutta University should accord with 
the principle that the self-government and functions suitable to a teaching 
.university are very different feom those suitable to an affiliatiug university, 
which as ah j^dministrative organisation may -have educational jurisdiction 
extending throughout the Presidency and etren beyond it- into Assam and 
Burma.' -.Hence if Calcutta University be reconstituted as a combined teach- 
ing ahd''afi&liating university the extension of its self-government should be 
more restricted than if reconstituted timply as a teaching university ; in the 
latter oase'-its administrative functions should be restricted. 

: We consider that colleges which are not included in the teaching organisa- 

tion of the Calcutta University and are outside the city- of Dacca should be 
afi&liated to an afi&liating organisation which might be temporarily adminis- 
tered as an independent section of Calcutta University or as a separate * 
university. - ‘ ' " * • 

We consider that the powers of the Board should be executive in regard 
‘ pnfy to the recognition of schools, determination of curricula, and conduct 
;^‘the matriculation and intermediate examination's ; in regard to the general 
i’and financial administration of Government high schools and intermediate 
colleges,' appointments, and the distribution of grants, the Board should be 
.advfeory, to the Department of PubHo Instruction. 


Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 
J. W. Geegory. 
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jMaoaulay’s Minute on Education, 1835. 

As it seems to be tbe opinion of some, of the gentlemen who compose the 
Committee of Public Instruction, that the course which they have hitherto 
pursued was strictly prescribed by the British Parliament in 1813, and as, 
if that opinion be correct, a legislatiye act will be necessary to watrant:?:.a;^j 
change, I have thought it right to refrain from taking any part in the prepara- 
tion of the adverse statements which are now before us, and to reserve what 
I had to say on the subject till it should come before me as a member of the 
Council of India. 

It does not appear to me that the Act of Parliament can, by any art of 
construction, be made to bear the meaning which has been assigned to it* 

It contains nothing about the particular languages or sciences which are to he 
studied. A sum is set apart ** for the revival and promotion of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitant’ 
of the British territories.” 'It is argued, or rather taken for grant.ed,,t]jat 
by literature, the Parliament can have meant only Arabic and Sanscrit litera- ‘ 
ture, that they never would have given the honorable appellation of * a learned 
native '* to a native who was familiar with the poetry of Milton, the Metaphysics, 
of Locke, and the Physics of Newton ,* but that they meant to designate by 
that name only such persons as might have studied in the sacred books of the 
TTi ntinofl^all the uses of cusa-grass, and all the mysteries of .-absoipfcion into 
the ’Deity, This does uot appear to be a very satisfactory mtorpretation. ' 
To take a parallel case ; suppose that the Pacha of Egypt, a country onco 
ifliperior in knowledge to the nations of Europe, but now sunk fax below them, 
Were to appropriate a sum for the purpose of * reviving and promoting litcra; 
ture, and encouraging learned natives of Egypt,* would anybody infer that 
he meant the youth of his pachalio to give years to the study of hicroglyphiesy 
to search into all the doctrines disgiiised under the fable of Osiris, and to 
ascertain with all possible accuracy the ritual with which cats and onions 
were anciently adored ? Would he be justly charged with inconsistency; 
if instead of employing his young subjfects in dcciphermg obelisks, he were 
to order them to be instameted in the English and French languages,. and in 
all the sciences to which those languages arc the chief keys ? ^ . 

The words on which the supporters of the old system rely do not bear 
them out, and other words follow which seem to be quite decisiyc on the 
other side. This lac of rupees is sot apart, not only for ‘reviving Jifcratuio- 
in Indin^' the phrase on which their whole interpretation is founded, but" also 

( 8 ) 
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for ‘ tlie introduction, and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories ’ — words which are alone sufficient 
to authorise all the changes for which I contend. 

If the Council agree in my construction, no Legislative Act will be necess- 
ary. If they difier from me, I will prepare a short Act rescinding that clause 
of the Charter of 1813, from which the difficulty arises. 

The argument which I have been considering, affects only the form of 
proceeding. But the admirers of the Oriental system of education, have 
used another argument, which, if we admit it to be valid, is decisive against 
all change. They conceive that the public faith is pledged to the present 
system, and that to alter the appropriation of any of the funds which have 
Mtherto been spent in encouraging the study of Arabic and Sanscrit, would 
■be' “down-right spoliation. It is not easy to understand by what process 
of reasoning they can have arrived at this conclusion. The grants which ^ 
are made from the public pmse for the encouragement of literature differed 
in no respect from the grants which are made from the same purse for other 
objects of real or supposed utility. We found a sanatarium on a spot which 
we suppose to be healthy. Do we thereby pledge ourselves to keep a sanata- 
rium there, if the result should not answer our expectation ? We commence 
the erection of a pier. Is it a violation of the public faith to stop the works, 
if we nfterwaids see reason to believe that the building Avill be useless ? The 
rights of xjroperty are undoubtedly sacred. But nothing endangers those 
rights so much as the practice, now unhappily too common, of attributing 
them'to things to which they do.not belong. Those who would impart to 
abuses the sanctity of property are in truth imparting to the institution of 
^property the unpopularity and the fragility of abuses. If the Government 
has given to any person a formal assurance : nay, if the Government has 
excited in any, person’s mind a reasonable expectation that he shall receive 
a certain income as a teacher or a learner of Sanscrit or Arabic, T vrould respect 
fihat person’s pecuniary interests — I would rather err on the side of liberality 
to individuals than suffer the public faith to be called in question. But to 
tails of a Government pledging itself to teach certain languages and certain 
boiences, though those languages may become useless, though those science^v 
inay-be exploded, seems to me quite unmeaning. .There is not a single wordj 
in any public. instructions, from which it can be inferred that the Indian‘S 
'Government ever intended to give any pledge on this subject, or ever consi- 
dered the destination of these funds as unalterably fixed. But had it been - 
otherwise, I should have denied the competence of our predecessors to bind , 
us by any pledge on such a subject. Suppose that a Government had -in " 
the last century enacted in the most solemn manner that all its subjects should, 
to the end of time, be inoculated for the small-pox : would that Government 
be hpnnd to persist in the practice after Tenner’s discovery ? Hiese promises, 
of which nohody claims the performance, and from which nobody can giant 
a release these vested rights, which vest in nobody; this piopevty without 
proprietors ; this, robbery, which makes nohod poorer, 'o ° 

bended by persons of higher faculties than • -* '"’dej. more 
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ns a sot form of \rortl8, regularly used both in England and in India, in defence 
of every abuse for wliioli no other pica can bo set up. 

I liold this lac of rupees to bo quite at the disposal of tbc Governor-General 
in Council, for the purpose of promoting learning in India, in any way wlitch 
inaj' be thought most advisable. I hold his Lordship to bo quite as free to ^ 
direct that it shall no longer be crfiploycd in encouraging Arabic and Sanscrit, .. 
os he is to direct that the reword for hilling tigers in Mysore shall be ’dimi-' 
nished, or tliot no more public money shall bo expended on the chanting at 
the cathedral. 

* 

AYo now come to the gist of the matter. We have a fund to be employed 
as Government shall direct for the intellectual improvement of the people 
of this country. The simple question is, what is the most useful way of 
employing it ? ‘ , 

All 'parties seem to be agreed on one point, that the dialects commonly 
' ^oken among the natives of this port of India, contain neither literary nor 
scientific information, and arc, moreover, so poor and rude that, until they 
ar6' cnfichcd from some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any 
valuable work into them. It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the 
ihtcllcotual improveraont of those classes of tho people who have the means 
of pursuing higher studies can at present bo effected only by means of some, 
language nob vernacular amongst them. ® ^ 

MTiat then shall that language be ? One-half of the Committed maintain ’ 
that it should be the English. The other half strongly recommend tho-Arabic 
and Sanscrit. The whole question seems to me to be, whicb language is;the 
best worth knowing? - - -‘.v. ‘7 * ’ • ' 

I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic. — But I have doniiii^^wiirt' 
I cQuld to form a correct estimate of their value, I have’ read traaislatinas « 
of the most celebrated Arabic and Sanscrit works. - I haVe convc3'sed45dtli 
here and at home with men distinguished by their proficienejsin the eastern - 
■tongues. I am quite ready to lake the oriental lenrhing at the valuation’' 
of tho Orientalists themselves. I have never found one among them who 
’ could deny that a single shelf of a good European library was worth the wholc^, 
native literature of India and Arabia. The intrmsio superiority of the western?: 
literature is, indeed, fully admitted by those members of the Coramitfedr 
Tvho* support the oriental plan of education. . • 

' It-'Tvdll hardly be disputed, I suppose, that the department of literature ' 
in which, the eastern writdrs stand highest is poetry. And I certainly never* 
met with any Orientalist who ventured to maintain that the Arabic and* 
Sanscrit poetry could be compared to that of .the great European nations. 
But when we pass from" works of imagination to works in "which facts are ■ 
recorded, and general priMipIes’investignied, the superiority 'of theEuropeqjSs 
becomes absolutely immeasurable. It is,* I believe, no cxfiggeratipn t’o'saj^*' 
that all the historical information which has been collected from all the-boolrs 
-written in the -Sanscrit language U less valuable than* what enay 'lie found - 
in the most paltr}’’- abridgments used at preparatory. sdhooTB-.iiiEngiand.v‘ In ■ 
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■every 'brancli of pliysical or moral philosopliy^ tbe relative position of the 
two nations is nearly the same. 

How, then, stands the case ? We have educate a people who cannot 
at present he educated by means of their niother-tongiie. AVe must teach 
them some foreign language. The claims- of our own language it is hardly 
necessary to recapitulate. It stands pre-emiiient even among the languages 
of the AVest. It abounds .with works of imagiJio-tion not inferior to the noblest 
which Greece has bequeathed to us ; with models of every species of eloquence, 

■ with historical compositions, which, consid(?rcd merely as narratives, have 
seldom, been surpassed, and which, considered as vehicles of ethical and 
political instruction, have never been equalled j' -with just and lively represen- 
'-tatioiis of human life and human nature ; v'ith the most, profound specula- 
tions on mctaphj'sics, morals, government, jurisprudence, and trade ; udth 
full and correct information respecting evi^ry e:gperimcntal science, which 
tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to expand jiho intel- 
.lect of man. AVliodver knows that language haa ready access, to all-the-yast 
intellectual wealth, which all the wisest nations of the earth have created 
and hoarded in the course of ninety generations^. It may safely be said, that 
the literature now extant in that language is of far greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of 
: the world together. Nor is this all. In India» English is the language spoken 
'by th^'ruling class. It is si^oken by the higher class of natives at the seats 
’of Government. It is likely to become the liinguage of commerce throughout 
^thc”%ea8 of the East. It is the language of great European communities 
•.whioh-IMo rising, the one in the south 'of iVb^ica, the other in Australasia ; 
i^ifeSisuliities which are every year becoming more important, and more 
tilosely connected 'With our Indian empire. AATiether we look at the intrinsic 
ivnhie of our literature, or at tlie particular situation of this country, 
w'e shall sec the strongest reason to think that, of all forei^ tongues, 
:the English tongue is that which would be the most useful to our native 
objects. • ■ • ^ 

- . The .question now before us is simply whether, when it is in our power 
■to teach this language, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confes- 
' sion, there are no books on any subject which deserve to be comparcd'to our 
own ; whether, when we can teach EuropeaU. science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, whenever they differ from those of E.urope, 

■ differ for the worse ; and whether, when wo can patronise sound philosophy 
; and true history, we shall cotmtenanco, at the public expense, medical doc- 
-trincs, which would disgrace an English farrici.’>~astronOmy, which would move 
..laughter in girls at an, English boarding! school — ^history, abounding ,with 
.Ring's thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography, 
5-jnaae.up of seas of treacle and seas of butt(?r. . : 

AATe are^ not without experience to* guide "us. 'History furnishes several 
- analogous- cases, and they all teach the. sarue lesson! There are in'm'odern; 
tim^;,^o go no further, 'two memorable.TU^tances of, a -great impulse given 
tothn-mmd of a'.whole society, — of prejudices overthrO-wn,—^f . knowledge 
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hla “ '“““Wos 'fl'i'I' 

Jm(i ] ecoitly been ignorant and barbarous. 

1 ! , '’«“■'<•> «»'l «■» bcriimtag of tho 

micoMois oclcd 00 (1.0 Co.nm.Kco of Public luslraotion inn bitliorto nclod; 
fw?.?’ tbo lunpingo of Cicero and Tacitus; had (Ucj confined . 

their attendon to the old dialects of our oun island ; hod they nrinted nothing 
nnd loijght notliiiig at (lie univorsitios but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon, and 
romances in Kormnn-Freneb, would England have been what slio now is ? 

in i 10 Greek and Latin were to the conlcmjiornrics of Morn and Asclisulll 
ou| tongue is lo tho people of India. 'Flic literature of England is now more 
vaJiiabJc than that of classicnl antiquity. I doubt whether the' Sanscrit 
literature bo ns vnhiablc ns that of our Sa.xon and Norman progenitors. In 

BOino departments, — ^in history, for example, I am certain that it is much 
less so. - - 


Another instpneo may bo said to bo ’still before oiir eyes. 'Within the 
last mmdred and twenty j'onrs, a nation which had previously been in a state 
ns barbarous ns that in which our ancestors wore before tho crusades, has 
^ndually emerged from tho ignorance in which it was snnlc, and has taken 
its place among civilised communities. — I speak of Bussia. Thcaro is now 
III that country a largo educated class, abounding with persona fit to sers'o 
the State in the highest functions, and in noiriso inferior to the most accom- 
plished men who adorn tho best circles of Paris and London. There is reason 
to hope tliat this vast empire, which in the time, of our grandfathers was 
probably behind the Punjab, may, in the time of our gi'andcQiildren, be pressing*;,, 
close on Franco and Britain in the career of improvement. And how was 
this change effected ? Not by fiattering national prejudices, not by feeding 
the mind of the }’Toung Muscovite with the old woman's stories which -his' 
rude fathers had believed : not by filling his head with lying legends about^ 
St. Nicholas ; not by encouraging him to study the great question, whether, 
the world was or was not created on the 13th of September : not by calling 
him ‘ a learned native,' when he has'inastcred all these iioints of knowledge ; 
but by' teaching him those foreign languages in wliich the greatest mass of 
information had been laid up, and thus putting all that information within 
bis reach. The languages of "Western Europe .civilised Eussia. I cannot 
doubt that they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar., 

And what are the arguments against that course which seems to be alike 
recommended by theory and by experience ? It is said that we' ought te 
secure tho co-operation of the native public, and that we can do this only by 
teaching Sanscrit and Arabic. 

I can by no means admit that when a nation of high intellectual attain- 
ments undertakes to superintend tho education of a nation comparatively 
ignorant, the learners arc absolutely to prescribe the course which is to be 
taken by the teachers. It is not necessary, however, to say any thing on 
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)ioved by unanswerable evidence that we are not at 
operation of tbe natives. It would be bad enough 
'ual taste at the expense of their intellectual health, 
leither, we are withholding from them the learning 
ig, .we are forcing on them the mock-learning which 

the fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic 
diilc those who learn English are willing to pay us. 
ae world about the love and reverence of the natives 
dll never, in the mind of any impartial person, out- 
3 , that we cannot find, in all our vast empire, a 
let us teach him those dialects unless we will pay 

I have now before me the accounts of the Madrassa for one month, the 
month of December 1833. The Arabic students appear to have been seventy- 
seven in number. All receive stipends from the public. The whole amount 
paid to them is above BOO rupees a month. On the other side of the account 
stands the following item : Deduct amount realised from the out-students 
of English for the months of May, June and July last, 103 rupees. 

I have been told that it is merely from want of local experience that I 
am surprised at these phenomena, and that it is not the fashion for students 
in India to study at thek own charges. This only confirms me in my opinion, 
Nothing is more certain than that it never can in any part of the world be 
necessary to pay men for doing what they think pleasant and profitable. 
India is no exception to this rule. The people of India do not require to be 
.paid for eating rice when they are hungry, or for wearing woollen cloth in the 
cold season. To come nearer to the case before us, the children who learn 
their letters and a little elementary arithmetic from the village school-master 
are not paid .by him. He is paid for teaching them. Why then is it necess- 
ary to pay people to learn Sanscrit and Arabic ? Evidently because it is 
universally felt that the Sanscrit and Arabic are languages, the knowledge 
of whibh does not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them. On all 
such subjects the state of the market Js the decisive test. 

Other evidence is not wanting, if other evidence were required. A peti- 
tion was presented last year to the Committee by several ex-students of the 
Sanscrit College. The petitioners stated that they had studied in the college 
ten or'twelve years ; that they had made themselves acquainted with Hmdoo 
literature and science ; that they had received certificates of proficiency ; 
and what is the fruit of all this ! “ Notwithstanding such testimonials,” they 
say, " we have but little prospect of bettering our condition without the 
kind assistance of your Honorable Committee, the indifference with which 
we are generally looked upon by our countrymen leaving no hope of encourage- 
ment and assistance from them.” They therefore beg that they may be 
recommended to the. Governor-General for places imder the Gorerutoeatj. . 
not places of high dignity or emolument, but such as may j 
to exist. 
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Wg want nieans>” they say, “ for a decent livingj and for onr progressive 
improvement, "which, hcwever, vre cannot obtain "without the assistance of 
Government, by whom we have been educated and maintained from child- 
hood.^ They conclude by represenihag, very pathetically, that they are sure 
that it was never the intention of Government, after behaving so liberally 
to them during their educaton, to abandon them to destitution and 
neglect. 

I have been used to see petitions to Government for compensation. All 
these petitions, even the most unreasonable of them, proceeded on the supposi- 
tion that some loss had been sustained — that some "wrong had been indicted. 
These are surely the first petitioners who ever demanded compensation for 
having been educated gratis,— -.for ha"ving been supported by the public during 
twel"ve years, and then sent forth into the world well furnished with litera- 
ture and science. They represent their education as an injury which gives 
them a claim on the Government for redress, as an injury for which the stipends 
paid to them during the infliction were a very inadequate' compensation. 
And I doubt not that they arc in thc-right. They have wasted the best years 
of life in^learning what procures for them neither bread nor respect. Surely 
we mighti'Vnth advantage, have saved the cost of making these, persons use- 
less and' miserable ; surely, men may he brought up to he burdens to the 
public and Ejects of .contempt to their neighbours at a somewhat smaller 
charge to the State. But such is our policy. We do not even stand neutw.-, 
in the contest between "truth and falsdiood. We ajrenot content to leave 
natives to the influence of their own hereditary prejudices. To the natural 
difl&Gulties' which obstruct the progress of sound science in' "the East, 
fresh difficulties of our own making. Bounties and premiums, such as?pi]^ 
not to be given even for the propagation of "truth, we lavish on false td^'e 
and false philosophy. . .-4 ' 

- * By acting thus we create the very evil -which we fear, ale making 
"that opposition which we do not find. What w^e spend on the .Arabic and 
Sanscrit colleges is not merely a dead loss to the cause of tfiith ; it is bounty^ 
money paid to raise up champions of error. It goes to form a nest, not merely 
of hopelesd place-hunters, hut of bigots prompted alike by passion and ."by 
interest fo' raise a cry against every 'useful scheme of education. If there 
should be any opposition among the natives to the change which I recommend, 
"that opposition will be the efiect of our own system. It will he headed by 
persons supported by our stipends and trained in our colleges, Thc^longer 
we persevere in our present course, the more formidable will that opposition 
be. rt' "will be every year reinforced by recruits whom we are payingf. 
3?rom the native society left to itself, we have 'no difficulties to apprehend;' 
all the murmuring will come from that oriental interest which -we have, by 
artificial means, called into being, and nursed into strength. ' • "'.“c. " 

There is yet another fact, "which is alone sufficient to prove* that thejfeelmg 
of the native pnblio, when. left to itself, is not such as the supporters pf- the bid 
system represent it to he. "The Coi^ittee have thought fit to ‘lay ouMhove ' 
a lac of rupees in printm/; Arabic and Sanscrit books. Those'booksffiid Irb- 
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purcliasers. It' is very rarely that a single copy is disposed of. Twenty- 
three thousand volumes, most of them folios and quartos, fill the libraries, 
or rather the lumber-rooms, of -this body. The Committee contrive to get 
rid of some portion of their vast stock of oriental literature by giving books 
away. But they cannot give so fast as they print. About twenty thousand 
rupees a year are spent in adding fresh masses of waste paper to a hoard 
which, I should think, is already sufficiently ample. During the last three 
years, about sixty thousand rupees have been expended in this manner. The 
sale of Arabic and Sanscrit books, during those three years, has not yielded 
quite one thousand rupees. Tn the meantime the School-Book Society is 
selling seven or eight thousand English volumes every year, and not only 
pays the expenses of printing, but realises a profifof 20 per cent, on its outlay. 

The fact that the Hindoo law is to be^learned chiefly from Sanscrit books, 
and the Mahomedan law from Arabic books, has been much insisted on, but 
seems not to* bear at all on the question. We are commanded by Parliament 
to ascertain and digest the laws of India. The assistance of a Law Commis-. 
,sion has been given to us for that purpose. As sobn as the code is, promul- 
gated, the Shasters and the Hedaya will be useless to a Moonsiff. o^^&udder 
Ameen. I hope and trust that before the boys who are now enf emg at the 
Madrassa and the Sanscrit College have completed their studies^ ‘this great 
tt'ork will be finished. It would be manifestly absurd to educate the rising 
generation with a view to a state of things which we mean to alter before they 
ceaeh manhood. - 

put- there is yet another argument which seems even more untenable. 
If; i/’said that the Sanscrit and Arabic are the languages in which the sacred 
bdpl^'of 'a hundred millions of people are written, and that they are, on that 
account, entitled to peculiar encouragement. Assuredly it is the‘''duty of the 
British Gbyemment in India to be not only tolerant, "but neutral on all r.eli- 
giouB question^. vBut to encourage the study of a literature" admitted to be 
of sffiall intrinsic value', only bebause that literature inculcates the' most serious 
errors- on-the most important subjects, is a course hardly reconcilable with 
reason, ivith morality, or even mth that very neutrality which ought,. as we 
alt agree, to be sacredly preserved. It is confessed that a language i&Jbarren 
of 'useful knowledge. AVe are to teach- it because it is fruitful of mdnstrous 
superstitions. We are to teach false history, false astronomy, false medicine, 
because we find them in company with a false religion. We abstain, and I 
trust ^all always abstain, from giving any'"^blic encouragement to l^se" 
'who are engaged in the work of converting natives to Cfliristianity. ’ And 
-while we act thus, can we reasonably and decently bribe men out . of the 
revenues of the' State to wdste their youth in learning how they are to"' purify 
thernsjalves after touching an ass, or what text of the Yedas they are to repeat 
'tb-'espiate the crime of Idlling a goat 

It is taken for,granted by the advocates of oriental learning, that no native 
of this* eoTmtiy can possibly attain more than a ‘mere smattering of English. 
Th^l-domot attempt to prove this ; bul; th^.pe^etually insiniiate it. 
designate the education which their opponents recommend ns a mere 
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book education. Tbcy assume it as midciiiable, that the question is between 
a profound Itnowledgo of Hindoo and Arabian literature and soionoe on the 
one side, and a superficial knowledge of the nidinicnts of English on the other. 
This is not merely an assumption, but an assumption contrary to all reason 
and experience. AVe'know that foreigners of all nations do learn our language 
sufficiently to have access to all the most abstruse knowledge which it contains, 
sufficiently to relish even the more delicate graces of our most idiomatic 
^Titers. Th(a:e are in this very town natives who are quite competent' to 
discuss political or scientific questions wth fluency and precision in the 
English language. I have heard the very question on which I am now writing 
discussed by native gentlemen udth a liberality and anintclligencc which would 
do credit to any member of the Committee of Public Instruction. Indeed it. 
is unusual to find, oven in the literary circles of the continent, any foreigner 
who can express himself in English with so much facility and correctness aa 
we find in many Hindoos. Nobody, I suppose, will contend that English 
is so difficult to a Hindoo as Greek to an Englishman- Yet an intcliigent 
English youth, in a much smaller number of years than oiur unfortunate pupils- 
pass at the Sanscrit College, becomes able to read, to ^ enjo)', and even to 
imitate^ not unhappily, the compositions'of the best Greek authors. Less 
than half the time "which enables an English youth to read Herodotus and 
Sophocles, ought to enable a Hindoo to read Hume and hfilton. 

To sum up what I have said, I tlunk it clear that wc are not fettered by the 
Act of Parliament of 1813 ; that wo are not fettered by any pledge expressed; 
or implied ; that wc arc free to employ our funds os we choose ; that we- ought' 
to employ them in teaching what is best "worth knowing ; that English is better 
worth knowiiig than Sanscrit or Arabic ; that the natives are desirous to be 
taught English, and are not desirous to bo taught Sanscrit or Arabic ; 1>haff>^ 
nei^er as the languages of law, nor as the languages of icligionj,.have the 
Sanscrit and Arabic any peculiar claim to our engagement ; that it is possible*' 
to make natives of this country thoroughly good English scholars, and that 
to this end our efforts ought to be directed. 

In one point I fully agree, with the gentlemen to whose general views I 
am opposed. I feel with them, that it is impossible for us, with our limited 
means, to attempt to educate the body of the people. We must at present 
do our best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern ; a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect. To that class we may leave 
it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those. dialects 
with terms of science borrowed from the western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the 
population. 

I would strictly respect all exiting interests. I would deal even gener- 
ously with all in^viduals who have had fair reason to expect a pecuniary 
provision. But I would strilce at the root of the bad system which has hitherto 
been fostered by .us. I would at once stop the printing of Arabic and Saiwcrit 
books, I would abolish the Madrassa and the Sanscrit College at Calcutta. 
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Benares is the great seat of Brahmanioal learning ; Delhi, of Arabic learning. 
If Ave retain the Sanscrit College at Benares and the Mahomedan College at 
Delhi, we do enough, and much more than enough in my opinion, for the 
eastern languages. If the Benares and Delhi Colleges should be retained, 
I would at least recommend that no stipends shall be given to any students 
who may hereafter reiDair thither, but that the people shall be left to make 
their own choice between the rival systems of education without being bribed 
by us to learn what they have no 'desire to know. The funds which would 
thus he j)laccd at our disposal would enable us to give larger encouragement 
to the Hindoo College at Calcutta, and to establish in the principal cities 
•tliroughout the Presidencies of Port "William and Agra schools in which the 
English language might be well and thoroughly taught. 

If the decision of his Lordship in Council should be such as I anticipate, 
I shall enter on the performance of my duties with the greatest zeal and 
alacrity. If, on the other' hand, it be the opinion of Government that the 
present system ought to remain unchanged, I beg that I may be permitted to 
retire from the chair of the Committee. I feel that I could not be of the 

• 4 

smallest use there — ^I feel, also, that I should be lending my countenance to 
what I firmly believe to be a mere delusion. I believe that the present system 
tends, not to accelerate the progress of truth, but to delay the natural death 
of expiring errors. I conceive that we have at present no right to the respect- 
able name of a Board of Public Instruction. We are a Board for wasting 
public money, for printing books which are of less value than the paper on 
.which they are printed w'as while it was blank ; for givhfg artificial encourage- 
ment to .absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, absurd theology ; 
for raising up a breed of scholars who find their scholarship an encumbrance 
^rid a blemish, who live on the public while they are receiving their education, 
and whose education is so utterly useless to them that when they have received 
'it they must either -starve or live on the public all the rest of their lives. Enter- 
taining these ‘ opinions, I am naturally desirous to decline all share in the 
responsibility of a body, which, unless it alters its whole mode of proceeding, 
I must consider not merely as useless, but as positively noxious. 


The 2nd February 1835^ 


T. B. MACAULAY. 
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Despatch bhom the Cohht op Direotobs op the East India Compaq 

TO THE GoVBENOR-GeNBRAL OP INDIA IN COUNCIL — (No. 49, DATED 

THE 19th July 1854). 

It appears to us that the preseut time, when by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature the responsible trust of the Government of India has again been 
placed in our hands, is peculiarly suitable for the review of the progress which 
has already been made, the supply of existing deficiencies, and the adoption 
of such improvements as may be best calculated to secure the ultimate benefit 
of the people committed to our charge. _ ‘ ' 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger claim 
to our attention than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties 
to bc'the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India*’ 
thqse^jvast moral and material blessings which flow from the general difEusion 
of USeffil knowledge, and which India may, under Providence, derive from 
her connexion with England. Eor although British influence has already*- 
in many_,remarkable instances, been applied with great energy and success t© 
■uproot demoralising jpractices and even crimes of a deeper dye, which-,!*’' 
ages had prevailed among the natives of India, the good results of those el^ortB . 
must, in order to be permanent, possess the further sanction of a generab 
sympathy, in the native mind which the advance of education alone ca]j^* 
secure. - , 

3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement of .education 

as peculiarly important, because calculated . ” nof*- 
fith S^ptombe?i827?^”®“ ’ ^0 produce a higher degree of inteliectual - 

fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who * 
partake of its advantages, and so to -supply you with servants to ■whose 
probity you may with increased confidence commit offices of trust ” in India,''_ 
where Jjhe Veil being of tl^ people is so intimately connected with the truth-' 
fulhess and ability of officers of every grade in all departments of the State. - 
' ■ • '4b‘Nor, while the character of England is deeply concKcned in the success of •* 
oiir efforts for the promotion of education, are her material interests altogether'^ 
, unaff'coted'by the advance of European knowledge in India j this knowledge will - 
teach the natives of India the marvellous results of the employment of labour . 
and capital, rouse thorn to emulate us in the development of the vast resources' . 
of their country, guide them in their efforts and gradually, but certainly,- 
confer upon them all the advantages which accompany the healthy increascrof 
wealth and commerce ; and, .at the same time, secure to Us a larger and more - 
certain supply of many articles' necessary for oiir manufactures aud e^en- 
sively consumed by all classes': of our population, its. well. as an -^lmost 
inexhaustible demand for "tbe produce of British labotu:. 

' ; 18 ) 
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.5. AVe liave from time to time given careful attention and encouragemeiit 
to the eiiorts whicli have hitherto been made for the spread of education, 
and we have watched with deep interest the practical results of the various 
systems by which those efforts have been directed. The periodical reports 
-of the different Councils and Boards of Education, together with otLer official 
communictttions upon the same subject, have put us in jpossession of full infor- 
mation as to those educational establishments which are under the direct 
control of Government ; while the evidence taken before the Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament upon Indian affairs has given us the advantage 
of similar information with respect to exertions made for this purpose by persona 
unconnected with Government, and has also enabled us to profit by a 
knowledge of the views of those who arc best able to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions upon the question, of education generally. 

6. Aided, therefore, Ijy ample experience of the past and the most competent 
advice for the future we are now in a position to decide on the mode in wliicli th e 
assistance of Government should be afforded' to the more extended and syste-, 
matic promotion of general education in India, and on the measures which 
should at once be adopted to that end. ‘ 

- •' 7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that the educa- 

tion which we desire to see extended in India is that which has for itffvdbjeot 
the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature of 
JEurope ; in short of European knowledge. ' 

'5''? -B. Tlfe systems of science and philoso]phy which form the learning' of the' 
"East abound with grave errors, and eastern literature is at best very deficient 
»as*rcgards all modern discovery and improvements ; Asiatic learning, there- 
however mdely diffused, would but little advance our object. We 
^6 'not wish to diminish the opportunities "v^ich are now afforded in special 
institutions for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian literature”, or for the 
cultivation -[of those languages which may be called the classical languages of 
Tndia. • An- acquaintance with the works contained in them is valuable for 
iisforical and antiquarian purposes' and a Icnowledge of the languages them- 
selves' is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan law and is also 
'i«''^eat importance for the critical cultivation and improvement of the 
vernacular languages of India. ' ’ 

* . 9. We are not nnaware of the success of many distinguished oriental sbhblars 
-in their praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon portions of Hindoo 'pKiloso;^hy 
-jihe geims of sounder morals and of more advanced science ; and we are far * 
"^roni un'der-rating the good effect which has thus heen produced upon- the 
'learned classes of India, who pay hereditary veneration to those ‘ancienf" 

- languages, and whose assistance in the spread of education is so. valuable, 

■ - ffom the honorable and influential position which they occupy among their ' 
4^pw-countrymen. . But such attempts, altliough they may usefully- co- 
operate, can only -he considered as auxiliaries, .and would he a very in- 

• 'adequate ioiindation for any general scheme of. Indian "education. 

■•l9-.-^e haveir^alBo received most satisfactory evidence of the high attain-' 
ments^in English literature and European science which have heen acquired 
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of late years by some of the natives of Incltn. But this success has been confined 
to but a small number of persons ; and we are desirous of extending far more 
widely the means of acquiring general European knowledge of a less high order, 
but of such a character as may be practically useful to the people of India in 
their dincront spheres of life. To attain this end it is necessary, for the reasons 
which we have given above, that they should be made familiar with the w'orks 
of European authors, and with the results of the thought and labour of Euro- 
peans on the subjects of every description u])on which knowledge is to bo 
imparted to lliom ; and to extend the means of imparting this knowledge 
must bo the ohjccl of any general system of education. 

11. We Ivavc next to consider the manner in which our object is to be 
. effected ; and this leads ns to the tpiestion of the yncdium through which 
knowledge is to bo convoyed to the people of India. It has hifclierto been 
'necessary, owing to the want of translations or adaptations of European 
works in the vernacular languages of India and to the very imperfect shape 
in wliich European knowledge is to be found in any works in the learned 
languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain a liberal education to 
.begin by the mastery of the English language as a Iccy to the literature of 
'Europe, and a knowledge of English will alwaj's bo essential to tliosc natives 
.of India who aspire to a high order of education. 

12...In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of 
.the presidency towns, whore persons who uosscss a knowledge of English 
.arc preferred to others in many employmems, public ns well as private^ a 
•very moderate proficiency in the English language is often looked upon 'by.; 
tthoso who attend school instruction as the end and object of their education 
;rather than as a necessary stop to the impro%'emont of their general laiowledge. 
AVe do not deny the value in many respects of the mere faculty of speaking 
.and writing English, but wo fear a tendency has been created in these districts 
unduly to neglect the study of the vernacular languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor desire to’ substitute the English language for 

the vernacular dialects of the country. AVo have always been most sensible 
.of the importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood by. 
the great mass of the population. The languages, and not English, -htf^'e 
been put by us in the place of Persian in the administration of justice and . 
in the intercourse between the officers of Government and the people. It is 
indispensible, therefore, that, in any general system of education, the study of . 
them ^onld be assiduously attended to, and any acquaintance with improved 
European Icnowledgo which is to bo communicated to the great mass of the*’ 
people — whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order of 
-education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
language — can only be conveyed to them through one or other of those ver- 
nacular languages. ^ - , 

14. In any general system of education, the English language should be*- 
taught where there is a demand for it ; but such instruction should always bo 
-combined with a careful attention to the study of tlie vemaculm? language of 
tthe 'district, and with such general instruction as can be conveyed through 
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that language ; and while the English language continues to be made use of as 
by fax the most perfect medium for the education of those persons who have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of it to receive general instruction through 
it, the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes 
who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English. This can 
■only be done efiectually through the instrumentality of masters and 
professors, who may, by themselves, knowing English, and thus having full 
access to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their 
fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother tongue, the informa- 
-tion which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importance 
•of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular litera- 
, tures of India will be gradually enriched by translations of European books 
•or by the original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with 
the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may 
. gradually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the 
people. We look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular 
'languages of India together as the media for the diffusion of European 
i^owledge, and it is our desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in 
India of a sufficiently high clas‘5to maintain a schoolmaster possessing the 
requisite qualifications. 

15. We proceed now to the machinery which we propose to establish for the 
superintendence and direction of education. This has hitherto been exercised 
in «ur presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay by Boards and Councils 
of Education, composed of European and native gentlemen, who have devoted 
themselves to this duty with no other remuneration than the consciousness 
of assisting the progress of learning and civilization, and, at the same time 
with an earnestness and ability which must oommand the gratitude of the 
people of India, and which will entitle some honoured names amongst them 
to a high place among the benefactors of India and the human race. 

- 16. The -Lieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of the 
educational institutions of the North-Western Provinces from those' of Bengal 
taken- up' himself the task of their management ; and we cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass ndthout the observation that, in this, as in all other branches 
of his administration, Mr. Thomason displayed that accurate knowledge of 
the condition and requirements of the people under his charge, and th^t clear 
.and ready perception of the practical measures best suited for their, welfare, 
wMch make his death a loss to India, which we deplore the more .deeply 
as we' fear that his unremitting exertions tended to shorten his career of 
usefulness. 

17. We desire to express to the present Boards and Coimoils of Education 
our sincere thanks for the manner in which they have exercised their functions, 
ana^we still hope to have the assistance of the gentlemen composing them in 
fuithjanco of a most important part of our present plan ; but having deter- 
miiied upon a very considerable extension of the general scope of our efforts, 

■ t le simultaneous employment of different agencies, some of udiich 

arc now wholly neglected, and others but imperfectly- taken adv'Ti - of 
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by Governniciil, wc arc of opinion tlmt it is advisable to place the siiperinten- 
donce and direction of education upon a more systematic looting, and vro hav.c, 
tboreiorc, determined to create an Educational Department as a portion of the 
machinery of our Governments in the several presidencies of Indio. AVo 
accordingly propose that an officer shall bo appointed for cacji presidency 
and licutenant-govcrnorsbip who shall be speoinlly charged ^Yith the manage- 
ment of tlic business comicctcd with the education, and bo immediately respon- 
sible to Government for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of inspection will also, for the future, become an 
essential part of our educational system ; and we desire that a sufficient number 
of qualified inspectors be appointed, who will periodically report upon tho 
state of those colleges and schools which arc now supported and managed 
‘by Government as well as of such as will horoaftor be brought under Govern- 
ment inspection by the measures that we propose to adopt. They will conduct,, 
or assist at, the examination of the scholars of these institutions, and generally,, 
by ibeir advice, aid the managers and school-masters in conducting colleges 
and schools of every description throughout the country. They will necessarily 
be of diileient classes, and may possess different degrees of acquirement, 
according to the higher or lower choracter of the ’ institutions which they 
wilt be employed to visit ; but wc need hardly say that, even for the proper 
inspection of the lower schools, and with a view to their effectual improvement,, 
the greatest care will be necessary to select persons of high character and 
fitting judgment for such employment. A ^proper staff of clerics and othcr^^ 
officers will, moreover, be required for the Educational Departments. . .3, ^ 

19. Reports of the proceedings of tlio inspectors should be made periodically 
and these, again, shoaild be embodied in the annual reports of the heads of the 
Educational Depai-tmcnts, which should be transmitted to nsj together with 
statisticarxoturus (to be drawn up in similar forms in all parts of India), and 
other information of a general character relating to education. 

20. We shall send copies^'of this despatch to the Governments of Fort St. 
George and of Bombay, and direct them at once to make provisional arrange- ^ 
ments for the superintendence and inspection o*f education in their respective 
-presidencies. Such arrangements as they make will be reported to you for 
sanction. You will take similar measures in communication with the 
Liontena'nt-Governors of Bengal and of Agra, and you will also provide in 
such manner as may seem advisable for the wants of the non-regulation 
provinces in this respect. Wo desire that your proceedings in this matter 
may be reported to us with as little delay as possible, and we are piopared to . 
approve of such an expenditure as you may deem necessary for this purpose, 

21. In the selection of the heads of the Educational Departments, the. 

inspectors and other officers, it will be of the greatest importance .to secuife 

the services of persons who are not only best able, from their character, position 

and acquirements, to carry our objects into effect, but wiio may command the 

confidence of the natives of India. It may, perhaps, be ad\isable ^hat-the 

first heads of the Educational Department, asw'ell as some of the' injectors, 

should be members of our Civil Service, as such appointments iu'-thfe first- 

^ *1 * 
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instance would tend to raise the estimation in which these oflS.cers will be held^ 
and to show the importance we attach to the subject of education, and also, 
as amongst them, you will probably find tlie persons best qualified for the 
performance of the duty. But we desire that neither these offices, nor any 
others connected with education, shall be considered as necessarily to be filled 
by members of that service, to the exclusion of others, Europeans or Natives, 
who may be better fitted for them ; and that, in any case, the scale for their 
remimeration shall be so fixed as publicly to recognise the important duties 
they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of the measures 
which we propose to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail ourselves ot the 
knowledge which has been gained from the various experiments which have 
been made in different parts of India for the encouragement of education ; 
and we hope, by the more general adoption of those plans which have been 
carried into successful execution in particular districts, as well as by the intro- 
duction of other measures which appear to be wanting to establish such a 
system as will prove generally applicable throughout India, and thus to impart 
to the educational efforts of our different presidencies a^greater degree of unifor- 
mity and method than at present exists. 

23. We are fully aware that no general scheme would be applicabje. in all 
its details to the present condition of all portions of our Indian territories, 
differing so widely as they do, one from another, in many important particulars. 
It is' difficult, moreover, for those who do not possess a recent and practical 
.;acquaintance with particular districts, to appreciate the importance which 
^ould be attached to the feelings and influences which prevail in each ; and 
we have, therefore, preferred confining ourselves to describing generally what 
we wish to see done, leaving to you, in communication with the several local 
Governments, to modify particular measures so far as may be required in order 
to adapt them to different parts of India. 

.. . 24. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by the 
Council of Education, and transroitted to us with the recommendation of your 
Government, for the institution of an Uniyersity in Calcutta. The rapid 
■spread of a libeial education among the natives of India since that time, the 
high attainments shown by the native candidates for Government scholar- 
ships, and by native students in private institutions, the success of the 
medical colleges, and the requirements of an increasing European and Anglo- 
'Indian- population, have led us to the conclusion that the time is now arrived 
'*£or the establishment of universities in India, which may encourage a regular 
."and liberal course of education by conferring academical degrees as evidences 
of attainments in the different branches of art and science, and by 
adding marks of honour for .those who may desire to compete for honorary 
distinction. 

25.' The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we have alluded, 
took the London University as their model ; and we agree with them that 
the form, government and functions of that University’ (copies of whose charters 
and .-regulations we enclose for your reference) are the, best adapted to 

•VOL. VI o - 
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wmitfl of Indin, and may be followed witli ndvantngc although some vaiiation 
vill 1)0 nocoasary in iiolnls of detail. 

2G. The «iuvi‘rallie,H in India will accordingly consist of a Chancellor, 
Vicc-Cl»»nccllor and Fdlows, wlio will constitute a Senate. The Senates will 
have the management of the fund.*; of the univciaities, and frame regulations 
f<*r your approval, under v/ljich periodical examinations may be held in the 
diilcroiit hru!‘clu'.s <4 ait nnd science l)y o.vaminers selected from their own 
body, or nominated by them. 

27. Tlic fiinction of the univcraitics will be to confer degrees upon such 
poisons n.s. Imving been entered as candidates according to the rules which 
may be fixed in this respect, and having produced from any of the "affiliated 
inst itutions " which will be enumerated on the foundation of the unimsitics 


or be from time to time added to them by Government certificates of eoaduet, 
and of having pursued a regular course of study for n given time, shall have 
also ]»ns8cd at the iinivcrsit Ics such an c.\aminotion as may bo required of them. 
It may be advisable to dispense with the attendance roqidtcd at the London 
University for the Matriculation examination, and to substitute some mode 
of entrance examination wluch may secure a certain nrnonnt of laiowledgo 
in the caiididalca for degrees, without making their attendance at the imivcr-, 
sitics nccc.ssary, previous to the final examination. 

28. Jhc oxaminalions for degrees ivili not include any subjects connected 
wtli religious belief ; and affilintcd institutions will be under tbc management 
of persons of every variety o‘f religious persuasion. As in England,- various 
institutions in immediate connexion ivith the Church of England, the Presfay- 
tcrian College at Caermartben, the Boann Catholic College -at Oscott, the 
"Wesleyan College at Sheffield, the Baptist College at Bristol, and the Coaatess 
of Huntingdon's College at dicshunt, are among’ the institutions from which 
the London'^University is empowered to receive certfficat^ for degrees-i-so in 
India, institutions conducted by all denominations of Chnstians, Hmdoos, 

Potw; Sikhi, Bndahi=l& Jid®, « “r f tog- 

Zs, m to th-o ornGoroito, il tliy.«o « to 

ro^oisite ooooo of otndy, ona.oon lo aojcnaoa. opon for the ooibfii^tK ^ _ 

conduct whidii will be required, t .a 

29. Tho'delaiied regulations for the mcammation for ^pees should,!) 
framed with a due regard for all classes of the affiliated mstitutions ; and wo . 
S duiy observe upon this subject that the standard for common, 
wilLWire to be fixed with very great judgment. There are many perep^.. 
who w^ll deserve the distinction of an academical de^ee, as the recogmbom . 
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include the best portions of the different schemes of study pursued at the 
affiliated institutions. 

30. It will be advisable to institute, in connection mth the universities, 
professorships for the purposes of the delivery of lecutures in various branches 
of learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, 
facilities do not now exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most 
important of these subjects ; and it will be for you to consider whether, as 
was proposed in the plan of the Council of Education to which wo have before 
referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree 
in law, may not, for the future, be made a qualification for vakeels and 
moonsifs, instead of, or in addition to, the present system of examination, 
which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of an 
university. 

31. civil engineering is another subject ^of importance, the advantages of 
which, as a profession, are gradually becoming knoum to the natives of India ; 
and while we are iirclined to believe that instruction of a practical nature, such 

■ as is given at the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, is far 
more useful than any lectures could possibly be, professorships of civil engineer- 
ing might, perhaps, be attached to the universities and degrees in civil engineer- 
ing be included in their general scheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you, 
in which it might be advisable that lectures should.be read, and special degrees 
-given ; and it would greatly encourage the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages of India that professorships should be founded for those languages, 
and perhaps also for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. A knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language, the root of the vernaculars of the greater part of India, 
is more especially necessary to those who are engaged in the work of the compo- 
sition in those languages; while Arabic, through PersianTis one of the component 
partS’of the Urdu language, which extends over so largo a part of Hindo6stan, 
and is, we ar'e informed, capable of considerable development. The grammar' 
of thrac languages, and their application to the improvement of the spoken 
languages *of-the country, are the points to which the attention of these 
professors should be mainly directed ; and there will be an ample field for 
'their lahburs unconnected mth any instruction in the tenets of the BUhdoo or 

Mahtmiedali’ religions. We should refuse to sanction any such teaching, as 
directly Opposed to the principles of religious neutrality to which we have 

■ always adhered. , ’ 

553. Wo desire that your take into you consideration the institution of uni- 
-vei^ies at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the general principles which we have 
now ^aqalained to you, and report to us upon the best method of procedure, 
with-a view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of India, 
ff^e offices of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor mil naturally be filled by persons 
of high'statiqns, who have showm an interest in the cause of education ; and it 
,is m qonnexio;! with the universities that we propose to avail ourselves of the 
services bfjihe existrag* Council of Education at Calcutta. and Board of Education 
at Bombay*, '-We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which will not 
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education but btn.tft’2 th “ taleMBoe ot 

We propose, tberofore, tbaftL e?Pm»uo6 of the Babjeet. 

Board of Education at B^^rsle a^rt 


til. systems of education which iriB be «n-i.s „„ 

sione mstit^ons-including natives of India of ail rel^onc peina- 

tie co^dcnce of the native oommunities-a fair 4c in 
Senates. Wo are led to make those romaths, as wo observe that the plan 
of tie Counral of Education, in 1815, for the constitii«on of the Senate of 
tile proposed Calcutta University, was not sufficiently compreliejisirc. 

35. We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an iinirersity at Madras 
or .m any part of India, where a sufficient number of institutions csist, from 
which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied ; it being in 
our opinion advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civilisation in India should possess universities similar in character to tllose 
which will now be founded as soon as the extension of a liberal education shons 
that their establishment would be of advantage to the native commupifies. 

36. Saving provided for the general superintendence of education ana fbr 
the institution of universities, not so much to be in tbemselrea pkcesji^insbilm^ 
tion, as to test the value of the education obtained elsewhere, we 
consider, first, the different classes of colleges and schools, which should bo 
maintained in simultaneous operation, in older to place within the reach ^ 
of all classes of the natives of India the means pi obtaining improved knowledge ■ 
suited to their several conditions of life ; and secondly, the manner in which 
the most effectual aid may be rendered by Government to each class of cduca- , 

tiqnal institutions. 

37 The candidates for universi^ degrees will, as we ha^^ already 

explained, be suppUed by coUeges affihated to tbe, universities. . These ^ 

emprise aU such institutions as are capabloof supplying a ^ 

3 of inskuction in the different branches of art and scieUce in .vhieb 
“SLt. will be accorded. The Hindoo, rfoogldy. Dacca 


Medical ^^onegB m. » - 

CbHnge in'the North-Wentem ^vmesn; hfohiy'nanintrf 

Semfoaiy fo Cniontte, whi* have -J.®” “ Id fo to ie Wj 

natives, a class of ^ . Jjjose ^iiiob like the Parental Academy 
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educational establisliments Tvortliy of being affiliated to the universities, - 
and of occupying the highest place in the scale of general instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions rrill be periodically visited by Government 
inspectors ; and a spirit of honourable rivalry, tending to ijrcsorve their 
efficiency, will be promoted by this, as well as by the competition of their 
most distinguished students for university honors. Scholarships should bo 
attached to them, to be held by the best students of lower schools ; and their 
schemes of education should provide, in the anglo-vomacular colleges, for a 
careful cultivation of the vernacular languages ; and, in the Oriental college 
for sufficient instruction in the English and vernacular languages, so as to 
render the studies of each most available for that general diffusion of European 
knowledge which is the main object of education in India. 

39. It is to this class of institution that the attention of Government has 
hithei’to been principally directed, and they absorb the greater fDart of the 
public funds which are now applied to educational purposes. The wise aban- 
donment of the early views with respect to native education, which errone- 
ously pointed to the classical languages of the East as the media for imparting 
European knowledge, together with the small amount of pecuniary aid which 
iii^t]je^%hen financial condition of India, was at your command, has led, 

'• ’w'p^hink, to too exclusive a direction of the efforts of Government towards 
the means of acquiring a very high degree of education for a small 
number of natives of India, drawn, for the most part, from what wo should 
here call the higher classes. 

■ 40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given to those 
classes for the acquisition of a liberal European education, the effects of which 
may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow-countrymen and 
to raise, in the end, the educational tone of the whole country. We are, 
therefore, far from under-rating the importance, or the Success, the efforts 
which have been made in this direction ; but the higher classes arc both able 
and willing in many cases to bear u -considerable part at least of the cost of 
their education ; and it is abundantly evident that, in some parts of India, no . 
artificial stimulus is any longer required in order to create a demand for such 
an education as is conveyed in the Government anglo-vernaoulav' colleges. 
We h«tye, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out the 
manner in which a liberal education is to be obtained, and assisted them to a 
very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition to this, we are 
now .prepared to give, by sanctioning the establishment of universities, full' 
development to the highest course of education to which the natives of India, 
or of any other country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of university 
degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of highly 
educated men -will be directed to the studies which arc necessary to success 
in the vaperus active professions of life, AVe shall, therefore, have done as, 
much as a Government can do to place the benefits of education -plain- 
and practically before the higher classes in India. 

41. Om: attention should* now he directed to a conside***' ' ’ r 
still more important, and one which has been hitherto, ' 
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too much neglected, namely, how useful and practical Imowledgc, suited to 
every station in life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, 
who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name 
by their own unaided efforts, and we desire to see the active measures 'of 
Government more especiaZIy directed, for flie future, to this object, for 
the attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure. . * 

42. Schools — ^whose object should be not to train highly a feu* youths, 
but to provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of such 
an improved education as wiU make those who possess it more useful members 
of society in every, condition of life — should exist in every district in India. 
These schools should be subject to constant and careful inspection : and their 
pupils might be encouraged by scholarship being instituted at other 
institutions which would be tenable as rewards for merit by the best of their 
number. 

43. We include in this class of institutions those which, like the zillah schools 
of Bengal, the district Government anglo-vernacular schools of Bombay, 
and such as have been established by the Baja of Burdwan and other native 
gentlemen in different parts of India, use the English language as the^chief 
medium of instruction ; as well as others of an inferior order,' such as the teh- 
seelee schools in the North-Western Provinces, and the Government vernacular 
schools in the Bombay presidency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has 
been as yet carried out, to convey the highest class of instruction which can 
now be taught through the medium of the vernacular languages. 

44. We include these anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools in the same 
class, because we are unAvilling to maintain the broad line of separation which 
at present exists between schools in which the media for imparting instiuctioh' 
differ. The knowledge conveyed is no doubt, at the present time, much higher, 
in the anglo-vernacular than in the vernacular schools ; but the difference will 

' become.less marked, and the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment 
of the vernacular languages in works of educatipn allows then* schemes of 
study to' beynlarged, and as a more numerous class of school-masters raised 
up,, able to impart a superior education. , '*r 

^5. It is indispensible, in order fully and efficiently to .carry out our -views 
•a6,t5 these schools, that their masters should possess a knowledge of English 
.in ..order to acquire, and of the vernaculars so as readily to convey j-. useful 
> feiowledge to their pupils ; but we are aware that it is impossible tq^btain 
at present the services of a sufficient number of persons so qualified, and that 
such a class must be gradually collected and trained in the manner to which 
we shall hereafter allude. In the meantime, you must make the best use which' 

possible of such instruments as are now at your command. 

46. Lastlyi what have been termed indigenous schools should, -by wise en- 
gement such as has been given under the system organised by hib. Thoma- . 
■> the North-Western Provinces, and which has been carried out in eight 
cts under the able direction of Mr. H. S. Beid in an eminently practical 
■ , and with great promise of satisfactory results, be^made capable 
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' of imparting correct elementary knowledge to tlie great mass of the people. 
The most promising pupils of these schools might he rewarded by scholarships 
in places of education of a superior order. 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspec- 
tion beginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and ending with 
the university test of a liberal education, the best students in each class of 
schools being encouraged by the aid afforded them towards obtaining a 
superior education as the reward of merit, by means of such a system^ of 
scholarships as we shall have to describe, would, we firmly believe, impart 
life and energy to education in India, and lead to a gradual, but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of the people. 

48. "When we consider the vast population of British India, and the sums 
which are now expended upon educational efforts, which, however successful 
in themselves, have reached but an insignificant number of those who are 
of a proper age to receive school instruction, -we cannot but be impressed 
with the almost insuperable difficulties which would attend such an exten- 
sion of the present system of education by means of colleges and schools 
entirely supported at the cost of Government, as might be hoped to supply, 
in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency and to provide adequate means 
for setting on foot such a system as we have described and desire to see 
established. 

49. Nor it is necessary that we should depend entirely upon the direct 
efforts of Government. We are glad to recognise an increased desire on the 
part of the native population, not only in the neighbourhood of the great 

'Centres of European civilisation, but also, in remoter districts, for the means 
of obtaining a better education ; and we have evidence in many instances 
of their readiness to give a practical proof of their anxiety m this respect by 
coming forward with liberal pecuniary contributions. Throughout all ages, 
learned Hindoos and Mahomedans have devoted themselves to teaching with 


little other remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and munificent bequests 
have, not frequently been made for the permanent endowTUent of educational 


institutions. ■ . ■ : ■ ;' * 

•■■^'50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of Vocieties of Chris- 
tiahs *of all denominations to guide the natives of India 'in the way of reli- 
'^bus truth, and to instruct uncivilised races, such as those' found in Assam, 


in the.Cossye, Garrow' and Eajmehal Hills, and in various districts of Central 
^and Southern India (who are in the lowest condition of ignorance, 'and are 


either wffiolly without a religion, or are the slaves of a degrading and barbarous 
superstition), have been accompanied, in their educational establishments. 


by the diffusion of improved knowledge, they have largely contributed to 


the spread of that education which it is our object to promote. 

- 51, -The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing 

all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education 
of the natives of India, and of the ready assistance which may be derived 
.from efforts which have hitherto received but little encouragement from the 
State, has led us jtb the natural -conclusion that the most effectual method 
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o£ providing £or the wants of India in this respect will ho to combine with the - 
agency of the Government the aid which may be derived from the exertions 
and liberality of the educated and wealthy natives of India and of other bene- 
volent persons. 

52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the 83'stcm of grants- 
in-aid which has been carried out in this country with very great success ; 
and we confidently anticipate, by thus drawing support from local resources 
in addition to contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of edu- 
cation than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government; 
while it possesses the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and comhination for local purposes, which is of itself 
of no mean importance to the wcll-hcifag of a nation. 

53. Tlio system of grants-in-aid, which we propose to establish in India, 
will be based on an entire abstinence from interference with the religions ins- 
truction conveyed in the school assisted. Aid will he given (so far as the re- 
quirements of each particular district, as compared with others, and the 
funds at the disposal of Govemmeut, may render it possible) to all schools 
which impart a good secular education, provided that they are under ade- 
quate local management (by the term local management *’ we understand 
one or more persons, such as private patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the 
trustees of endou’mouts, who will undertake the general superintendence 
of the school, and be answerable for its permanence for some given time) ; 
and provided also that their managers consent that the schools shall be 
subject to Government inspection, and agree to any conditions which may 
be laid down for the regulation of such giants. 

54. It has been found by experience, in this and in other countries, that 
not only an entirely gratuitous education valued far less by those who 
receive it than one for which some payment, however small, is made, but 
that the payment induces a more regular attendance and greater exertion 
on the part of the pupils ; and, for this reason, as well as because school fees 
themselves, insignificant as they may be in each individual instance, will in 
the aggregate, when applied to the support of a hotter class of masters, 'be- 
come of very considerable importance, we desire that grants-m-aid shall, 
as a general principle, be made to such schools only (with the excepticir^f 
normal schools) as require some fee, however small, from their scholars." 

55. Careful considerations utII be required in framing rules for the adminis-. 
tration of the grants ; and the same course should be adopted in India which 
has been pursued, ndth obvious advantage bj*^ the Committee of Council- 
here, namely, to appropriate the grants to sjtccific objects^ and not (except, 
perhaps, in the case of normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple 
contributions in aid of the general expenses of a school. The augmentation 
of the salaries of the head teachers, and the suiiply of junior teachers, will 
probably be found in India, as with us, to be the most important objects to 
which the grants cjm ordinarily be appropriated. The foundation, or assist- 
ance in the foundation, of scholarships for candidates from lower schools, 
will also be a proper object for the application of grants-in-aid. In some 
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<5ases, again, assistance towards erecting or repairing a school, or the provi- 
sion of an adequate supply of school-books, may he required ; but the appro- 
priation of the grants in each particular instance should be regulated by the 
peculiar circumstances of each school and district. 

56. The amount and continuance of the assistance given will depend upon 
•the periodical reports of inspectors, who will be selected with special reference 
to their possessing the confidence of the native communities. In their periodi- 
ca! inspections no notice whatsoever should be taken by them of religious doc- 
trines which may be taught in any school ; and their duty should be strictly 
confined to ascertaining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as 
to entitle it to consideration in the distribution of the sum which will be applied 
to grants-in-aid. They should also assist in the establishment of schools 
by their advice, wherever they may have opportunities of doing so. 

' 57. We confide the practical adaptation of the general principles we have 
laid down as to grants-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the educational 
•departments of the different presidencies. In carrying into effect our views 
which apply alike to all schools and institutions, whether male or female, 
^nglo-vemaoular or vernacular, it is of the greatest importance that the con- 
ditions under which schools will be assisted should be clearly and publicly 
placed before the natives of India. For this purpose Government notifica- 
tions should be drawn up and promulgated in the different vernacular lan- 
guages. It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the principle of 
perfect religious neutrality on which the grants will be awarded ; and care 
should be taken to avoid holding out expectations which from any cause 
may »be liable to disappointment. 

58. There will be little difficulty in the application of this system of grants- 
in-aid to the higher order of places of instruction in India in which English 
is at present the medium of education. 

59. Grants-in-aid will also at once give assistance to all such anglo-ver- 
nacular and vernacular schools as impart a good elementary education ; hut 
we fear that the number of this class of schools is at present inconsiderable, 
and that such as are in existence require great improvement. 

60. A more minute and constant local supervision than would accom- 
pany Jibe general system of grants-ui-aid will be necessary in order to raise 
the character of the' “ indigenous schools,'’ which are, at present, not only 
very. inefficient in quality, but of exceedingly precarious duration, as is amply 
showgi by the statistics collected by Blr. Adam in Bengal and Behar, and 
from., the very important information we have received of late years from 
the North-Western Provinces. In organising such a system, we cannot do 
better than to refer yoii to the manner in which. the operations of IMr. Beid 
have been conducted in the North-Western Provinces, and to the instruc- 
tions given by him to the zillah and pergunnah visitors, and contained in 
the appendix to his first report. 

61. We desire .to see local management under Government inspection 
and assisted by grants-in-aid taken advantage of wherever it is possible to 
do so, and that no Government colleges or schools shall be founded, for the 
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future, in any district wlicrc n sufticicnt number of institutions exists, capable^ 
nith assistance from tbo State, of supplj'ing the local demand for education r 
but, in order fully to carry out the ^'ie^vs we have expressed with regard to 
tbo adequate iHOvision of schools throughout the country, it will probabh* 
be necessary, for some years, to supply the wants of particular j)art6 of Tndia 
by the establishment, temporarj' support, and management of places of 
education of every class in districts where there is little or no prospect of 
adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, ncvcrthcleFS, 
they are urgently required. 

62. We look forward to the time when any general system of education,, 
entirely provided by Government, may he discontinued, with the gradual 
advance of the system of grant s-in-aid, and when many of the existing 
Government institutions, especially those of the higher order, inaj* he safely 
closed, or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control 
of, and aided by, the Stale. But it is far from our wish to check the spread 
of education in the slight ost degree by tbo abandonment of a single school 
to probable decay ; and wo therefore entirely confide in 3'our discretion, and 
'in that of the different authorities, while keeping this object steadily in view^ 
to act with caution, and to he guided bj’ special reference to the particular* 
oircumstanccs which affect the demand for education in different parts of 
India. 


63. The system of free and stipendiary scholarships,, to which we have 

already more than once referred as a connecting 
between the different grades of educational 
institutions, will require some revision and exten- 
sion in carrying but our enlarged educational plans. "We wish to Bee the object 
proposed by Lord Auckland, in 1839, ” of connecting the zillah schools with 
the central colleges by attaching to the latter scholarships to which the best 
scbolars of the former might be eligible,'* more fully carried out ; and also, as 
the measures wo now propose assume an organised form, that the same system 
may be adopted with regard to schools of a lower description, and that the 
best pupils jof the inferior schools shall be provided for bj* means of scholarships 
in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent in overy class may receive 
that encouragement and development which it deserves. The amount of 
the stipendiary scholarships should be fixed at such a sum as may-b'e^con-* 
sidered sufficient for the maintenance of the holders of them at ooUeges or 
schoojs to which. they are attached and which maj’’ often be at a distance 
from the home of the students. We think it desirable that this systein of - 
scholarships should be carried out, not only in connexion with those places 
of education which are under the immediate superintendence of the State, 
but in all educational institutions which will now be brought into our general 
system. : • 

6d. "We are, at the same time, of opinion that the expenditure upon existing 
Government scholarships, other than those to which we have referred, which* 
aniouuts ,to a considerable sum,' should be gradually reduced, with tlie ‘re- 
'qmsitc regard for the claims of the present -holders of them. The euoonrage- 
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ment of young men of ability, but of slender means, to pursue tbeir studies, 
is no doubt botb useful and benevolent, and we bave no wisb to interfere with 
the private endowments which have been devoted to so laudable an object 
or to withdraw the additions which may have been made by us to any such 
endowments. But the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, 
and we doubt the expediency of applying them to the encouragement of the 
acquisition of learning by means of stipends which not only far exceed the 
cost of the maintenance of the student, but in many cases are above what he 
could reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service or any of the 
active professions of life. 

65. We shall, however,* ofier encouragement to education which will tend 
to more practical results than those scholarships. By giving to persons who 
possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite standard of acquire- 
ments, and who are willing to devote themselves to the profession of school- 
master, moderate monthly allowances for their support during the time which 
it may be requisite for them to pass in normal schools, or classes, in order to 
acquire the necessary training, we shall assist many deserving students to 
qualify themselves for a career of practical usefulness, and one which will 

/secure them an honorable competence through life. We are also of opinion 
that admission to places of instruction, which, lilce the Medical and Engineering 
Colleges, are maintained by the State for the purpose of educating persons 
for* special employment under Government, might be made the rewards 
of industry and ability, and thus supply a practical encouragement to 
general education, similar to that which will be afforded by the educational 
service. 

66. The establishment of universities will offer considerable further induce- 

ments for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus supply the place of 
the present senior scholarships, with this ad^tional advantage, that a greater 
number of subjects, in which distinction can be gained, will be offered to 
the choice of students than can be comprised in one uniform examination 
for a scholarship, and that their studies will thus be practically directed into 
channels which will aid them in the different professions of life which they 
may afterwards adopt. ' . ' ' 

/' "67. In England, when systematic attempts began to be naade for the im- 
provement of education, one of the chief defects was found to be the insuffi- 
cient number of qualified school-masters and the imperfect method of teach- 
.ing which prevailed. This led to the foundation of normal and model schools 
for the training of masters, and the exemplification of the best, methods for 
the organisation, discipline and instruction of elementary schools. This 
deficiency has been the more palpably felt in India, as the difficulty of finding 
persons properly educated for the work of tuition is greater ; and we desire 
to see the establishment, ■with as little' delay .as possible, of training schools 
and classes for masters in each presidency in India. It 'will probablj' be 
iound that' some of the existing institutions may be adapted, wholly ot 
partially, to this purpose, with less difficulty than would attend the establish- 
ment of entirely new schools. ' 
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68. We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which has been adopt- 
ed in Great Britain for this object, and which appears to us to be capable of 
easy adaptation to India. It mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference 
to the minutes of the Committee of Council, copies of which we enclose, in 
the selection and stipend of pupil-teachers (awarding ^a small payment to 
the masters of the schools in which they are employed for their instruction 
out of the school hours) ; thejr ultimate removal, if they prove worthy, to 
normal schools ; the issue to them of certificates on the completion of their 
training in those normal schools ; and in securing to them a sufficient salary 
when they are afterwards employed as school-masters. This system should 
be carried out in India, both in the Government cplleges and schools, and by 
“means of grants-in-aid in all institutions which are brought under Govern-- 
ment inspection. The amount of the stipends to pupil-teachers and students 
at normal schools should be fixed with great care. The former should receive 
moderate allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they 
left school, and the stipends to the latter should be regulated by the same 
principle which we have laid down with respect to scholarships. 

69. You will be called upon, in carrying these measures into effect, to 
take into consideration the position and prospects of the numerous classes* 
of natives of India who are ready to undertake the important duty of educating 
their fellow-countrymen. The late extension of the pension regulations of 
1831 to the educational service may require to be adapted to the revis<}d'«-, 
regulations in this respect ; and our wish is that the profession of sohooh ’ 
master may, for the future, afford inducements to the natives of India, such 

as are held out in other branches of the public service. The provision of 
such a class of school-masters as we wish to see must be a work of time, and ' 
in encouraging the “ indigenous schools,” our present aim should be to 
improve the teachers whom we find in possession, and to take care not to 
provoke the hostility of this class of persons, whose influence is so great over 
the minds of the lower classes, by superseding them where it is possible . to 
avoid^it. They should, moreover, be encouraged to attend the normal schools 
and classes which may hereafter be instituted for this class of teachers. 

70. Equal in importance to the training of school-masters is the provision 
of vernacular school-books, which shell provide European information to • 
be the object' of study in the lower classes of schools. Something has, no 
doubt, been done of late years towards this end, but more still remains to be*- 
done ; and we believe that deficiencies might be readily and speedily supplied 
by the adoption of a course recommended by hir. M. Elphinstbne in 1825, 

, namely— That the best translations of particular books, or the best 
, elementary treatises in specified languages, should be advertised for and 
I liberally rewarded.” " 

71. The ^im should be, in compilations and original compositions (to* ' 

quote from one of jUi. Adames valuable reports 
’ grap^°2983— ^***^^" Tipoii the state of education in Bengal), “ not to 

translate European works into the words and idioms 
-of the native languages but so to combine the substance of European knowlei^ge 
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witli native forms of tlioiiglit and sentiment as to render the school-books 
useful and attractive.” We also refer with pleasure upon this point to some 
valuable observations by Mr. Reidj in his report which we have quoted before, 
more especially as regards instruction in geography. It is obvious that the 
local peculiarities of different parts of India render it necessary that,the class 
books in each should be especially adapted to the feelings, sympathies and 
history of the people ; and we will only further remark upon this subject 
that the Oriental Colleges, besides generally tending, as we have before ob- 
served, to the enrichment of the vernacular languages, may, we think, be 
made of great use in the translation of scientific works into those languages, 
as has already been done to some extent in the Delhi, Benares and Poona 
Colleges. 

72 . We have always been of opinion that the spread of education in India 
will produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration by enabling 
you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every 
de];)artment of Government ; and, on the other hand, we believe that the 
numerous vacancies of different kinds which have constantly to be filled up, 
may afford a great stimulus to education. The first object must be to select 
persons properly qualified to fill these situations ; secondary to this is the 
consideration how far they may be so distributed as to encourage popular 
education. 

73. The resolutions of our Governor-General in Council of the 10th of 
.October 1844 gave a general preference to well-educated over uneducated 
•jifen.in the admissions to the public service. We perceive with much satis- 
faction from returns which we have recently received of the persons appointed 
since that year in the Revenue Department of Bengal, as well as from the 
educational reports from different i^arts of India, that a very considerable 
number of educated men have been employed under Government of late years ; 
and we understand that it is often not so much the want of Government 
employment as the want of properly qualified persons to be employed by 
Government, which is felt at the present time in many parts of India. 

74. We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we foresaw, have led 

to the failure of that part of the resolutions which 

Letter of the, 6th April provided for the annual submission to Government 
1862, with returns m Rove- r i- , r -j. • j. n ^ t. • • 

nuo Department) Bengal, lists 01 mcntorious students. It IS su£Q.ci 6 iit for 

our present purpose to observe that no more than 46 
persons have been gazetted in Bengal up to this time, all of whom were students 
in the Government colleges. In the last year for which we have returns 
•(1852), only two persons were so distinguished; and we can readily believe, 
with the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young men, 
who have passed a difficult examination in the highest branches of philo- 
sophy and mathematies, are naturally disinclined to accept such employment 
as persons who intend to make the public service their profession must 
necessarily commence with. ® 

75. The necessity for any such lists will be done away with by the establish- 
ment, of universities, as the acquisition of a degree, and still more the 
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Attainment of university distinctions, will bring highly educated young men 
under the notice of Government. The resolutions in question will, therefore, 
require revision, so as to adapt them practfcally to carry out our views ppon 
this subject. What we desire is that, where the other qualifications of the 
candidates for appointments under Government are equal, a person who has 
received a good education irrespective of the place or manner in whicli it 
may have been acquired, should be preferred to one wiio has not ; and that, 
even in low'cr situations, a man W'ho can read and write be preferred to one 
who cannot, if he is equally eligible in other respects. 

76. We also approve of the institution of examinations where practicable, 
to be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for the special 
duties of the various departments in w'hich they arc secldng employment, 
as has been the case in the Bombay presidency. Wc confidently commit the 
encouragement of educated, in preference to uneducated, men to the different 
officers who arc responsible for their selection ; and we cannot interfere by 
Jiny further regulations to fetter their free choice in a matter of which they* 


bear the sole responsibility. 

. 77. We arc sanguine enough to believe that some effect has already been 

produced by the improved education of the public 
Boport on Pablio Ins- service of India, The ability and integrity of a 

large and increasing number of the native judges, \ 
to whom the greater part of the civil jiurisdiction 
in India is now committed, and the high estimation in which many among 
them are held by their fellow-countrymen, is, in our opinion, much to bo 
attributed to the progress of education among these officers, and to their 
adoption, along with it, of that high moral tone which pervades the general 
literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have 
direct evidence of the advantage W'hieh the public derives from the omploy- 
• ment of educated men. We quote from the last report of the Dacca College, 


with particular satisfaction, as we are aware that much of the happiness of 
the people of India depends upon thehonesty of the officers of Police : — ” The 
best possible evidence has 'been furnished,” say the local committee, "that 
some of the ex-students’ of the College of Dacca have completely succeeded 
in the arduous office of darogah.” Krishna Chunder Dutt, employed as a 
darogah under the Ma^strate of How-rah, in particular, is recommended for 
promotion, ,as, having gained the respect and applause of all classes, whOj 
though they may 'not practise, yet hnow how to admire, real honesty and 


integrity of purpose, 

78. But however large the number of appointments under Government ; 
may be^ the views of the natives of India should he directed to the far wider % 
and m'ote important sphere of usefulness and advantage which a liberal edu- 
' cation- lays open to them, and such practical benefits arising from improved 
knowledge should be C 9 nstantly impressed upon them by those who know 
their feelings and have influence or authority to advise or direct their efforts. , 
We iefCT,-,aB an ccample in this respect, wi^ mingled pleasure and regret, t‘q; 
the eloquent. addresses delivered by the late Bethune, when PresideiStj . 
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of the Council of Education, to the students of the Krishnaghur and Dacca 
Colleges. 

79. There are some other points connected with the general subject of 
education in India upon which we will now briefly remark. We have always 
regarded with special interest those educational institutions which have been 
directed towards training up the natives of India to particular professions, 
both with a view to their useful employment in the public service, and to 
enable them to pursue active, profitable occupations in life. The medical 
colleges in different parts of India have proved that, in despite of dif&culties 
which appeared at first sight to be insurmountable, the highest attainments 
in medicine and surgery are within the reach of educated natives of India : 
we shall be ready to aid in the establishment and support of such places of 
instruction as the medical colleges of Calcutta and Bombay in other parts 
of India. We have already alluded to the manner in which students should 
be supplied to those colleges, as well as to those for the training of civil 
engineers. 

80. The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee 
has 5 hown that, for the purpose of training up persons capable of carr 3 dng ‘ 
out the great works which are in progress under Government throughout 
India, and to qualify the natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, 
now ihat the system of railways and public works is being rapidly extended, 
will afford an opening for a very large number of persons, it is expedient that 

. similar places of practical instruction in civil engineering should be established 
in other parts of India, and especially in the Presidency of Madras, where 
Avorks of irrigation are so essential, not only to the prosperity of the country, 
but to the very existence of the people in times of drought and scarcity. The 
subject has been prominently brought under your notice in the recent reports 
of the Public Works Commissioners for the different presidencies, and we 
trust that immediate measures -will be taken to supply a deficiency which is 
at present but too apparent. 

81. We may notice in connexion with these two .classes of institutions of 

an essentially practical character, the schools of 
Report on Public Instreo- industry and design, w'hich have been set on foot 
Appendisf^ge clxxi. ' from time to time in different parts of India. We 
> have lately received a very encouraging report of 

that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras, and we have also been informed 
that Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, with his accustomed munificence, has offered 
\to lay out a very considerable sum upon a lilce school in Bombay. Such 
institutions as these noil, in the end, be self-supporting ; but we are r^dy 
to assist in their establishment by grants-in-aid for the supply of models, 
and other assistance which' they may advantageously derive from ‘the 
increased attention which has been paid of late years to such subjects in 
- this country. We enclose you the copy of a report ,which we. have received, 
from-jlh. Redgrave upon the progress of the Madras school, which inay 
prove .'of; great value in guiding the efforts of the promoters of'- any similar' 

' Institutions which may hereafter be 'established in India. We have also 
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perceived witli satisfaction tliat tlie attention of the Council of Education 
in Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject of attaching to each 
zillah school the means of teaching practical agriculture ; for there is, as 
Dr. Mounts most truly obscr\’-es, “no single advantage that could be 
afforded to the vast rural population of India that would equal the 
introduction of an improved system of agriculture.” 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomednn population to acquire Euro- 
pean knowledge has given us much satisfaction. We perceive that the Council 
of Education of Bengal has this subject under consideration, and we shall 
receive with favour any proposition which may appear to you to be likely 
to supply the want of so large a portion of the natives of India. 

83. The importance of female education in India cannot be ofer-iated ; 

and w’c have observed with pleasure the evidence 
Bcpoit on Public Ins- which is now afforded of an increased desire on the 
1850, page 2. part of many of the natives of India to give a good 

education to their daughters. By this means a -far- 
greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men. We have already observed that 
schools for females are inoluded among those to which grants-in-aid may’ 
be given, and we cannot refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with 
the efforts which are being made in this direction. Our Governor General in 
Council has declared, in a communication to the Government of Bengal, 
that the Government ought to give to native female education in India 
its frank and cordial support ; in this we heartily concur and w^e especially 
approve of- the bestowal of marks of honor upon such native gentlemen as 
Kao Bahadur Maguabhai Kan-amchand, who devoted -Es. 20,000 to the 
foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such 
means oiu: desire for the extension of female education becomes generally 
known. 

84. Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to 'our views with 
respect to religious instruction in the Government institutions. Those ins- 
titutions were founded for the benefit of the whole population of India ; and 
in order to effect their object, it was, and is, iudispensible that the education , 
conveyed in them should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, 
placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools and the pupils are able 
freely to consult it. This is as it should be ; and, moreover, we have *no ' 
desire to prevent or discourage, any explanations which the pupils may, of'? 
their own free will, ask from the masters upon the subject of the Chiistiau 
religion, provided that such information be given out of school hours. Such 
instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is necessary, in order 
to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on oui part to make use 
of .the influence of Government for the purpose of pioselytism, that no 
notice shall be taken of it by the inspector in their periodical visits. 

85. Having now furnished the sketch that we propose to give of the scheme 
for the encouragement of education in India, which we desire to see gradually 
brought into operation, we proceed to make some observations upon-’ the 
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state of education in the several presidencies, and to point out the parts of 
our general plan which arc most deficient in each. 

S6. In Bengal, education through the medium of the English language, 
has arrived at a higher point than in any other part of India. We arc glad 
to receive constant evidence of an increasing demand for such an education 
and- of the readiness of the natives of different districts to exert themselves 
for the sake of obtaining it. There are now five Government anglo-vornacular 
colleges ; and zillah schools have been established in nearly every district. 
We confidently expect that the introduction of the system of grants-in-aid ‘ 
will very largely increase the number of schools of a superior order ; and we 
hope that before long sufficient provision may be found to exist in many 
parts of the country for the education of the middle and higher classes 
independent of the Government institutions, which may then be closed, as 
has been already the case in Burdwan, in consequence of the enlightened 
conduct of the Rajah of Burdwan, or they may be transferred to local 
management. 

• 37. Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal for the ediica- 
•’tion of the mass of the people, especially for their instruction through the 
'medium of the vernacular languages. A few vernacular schools were founded 
by Government in -181*1, of which only 33 now remain, with 1,4.00 pupils, and 
upon their transfer in April 1852, from the charge of the Board of Revenue 
to that of the Council of Education, it appears that.“ they were in a languish- 
ing state and had not fulfilled the expectations formed on their establish- 
ment.” 

88. We have perused, with considerable interest, the report of j\Ir. Robin- 
son, Inspector of the Assam schools, of which there appeared to be 7-1, with 
upwards of 3,000 pupils. jMr. Robinson's suggestions for the improvement 
of the system under which they are managed, appear to us to be worthy of 
consideration, and to approach very nearly to the principle upon which verna- 
cular education has been encouraged in the North-Western Provinces. We 
shall be prepared to sanction such measures as you may approve of to carry 
out Mr. Robinson’s views. 

89. But 'the attention of the Government of Bengal should bo seriously 
’ directed to the consideration of some plan for the encouragement of indigenous 

schools and for the education of the lower classes, which, like that of 
Mr. Thomason in the North-Western Provinces, may bring the benefits of 
education practically before them, and assist and direct their efforts. We are 
aware that the object held out by the Government of Agra to induce the agri- 
cultural classes to improve their education does not exist in Bengal ; but we 
cannot doubt that there may bo found other similar solid advantages attend- 
ing elementary knowledge, which can be plainly and practically made 
apparent to the understanding and interests of the lower classes of Bengal. ■ 

90. We perceive that the scheme of study im^rsucd in the Oriental Colleges* 
of Bengal is under the consideration of the Council of Educatiou,aiid it npj)ears 
that they are in an unsatisfactory condition. We have already sufficiently 
indicated our views as to those colleges, and we should bo glad to see them 

VOL. VI -n 
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jilnccd upon such a footing ns may make them of greater practical utility. 
Tlic points whioli you have referred to us, in your letter of the 5th of May, 
relative to the establishment of a Presidency College in Calcutta, will form 
the subject of a separate communication. 

91. In the North-Western Provinces the demand for education is so limited 
by circumstances fnlly detailed by the Lieutenant-Governor in one of his 
early reports, tliat it will probably be long before private effort will become 
energetic enough to supply the place of the ostabIishment,'Support and manage- 
ment by Government, of places of instruction of the highest grade where 
there may bo a sufficient reason for their institution. 

92. At the same time, the system for the promotion of general education 
throughout the country, by means, t*f the inspection and encouragement of 
indigenous schools, has laid the foundation of a great advancement in the 
education of the lower classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, from statistical 
information, the lamentable state of ignorance in which the people were sunk, 
while the registration of land, which is necessary under the revenue settle- - 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, appeared to him to offer the stimulus, 
of a direct interest . for the acquisition of so much knowledge, at least of 
reading and writing, of^the simple rules of arithmetic, and of land measure- 
m<jnt, as would enable each man to look after his mm rights. 

93. He therefore organised a system of encouragement of indigenous 
schools by means of a constant inspection by eillah and purgannah visitois 
under the Bupcrmtondencc of a visitor-general ; while, at the headquarters 
of each tahsildar, a school was established for the purpose of teaching ” reading 
and UTiting the vernacular languages, both Urdu and Hindi. accounts, and 
bhc mensuration of land.” A school house is provided.hy Government, and 
the masters of the tahsili schools receive a small salary, and are further 
jntitled to the tuition fees paid by the pupils, of whom none are educated 
pratuitously, except on recommendation given by village school-masters 
jvho may be on the visitor’s list.” A certain sum is annually allotted to 
sach zillah for the reward of deserving teachers and scholars ; an'd the 
ittention of the visitor-general was expressly directed to the preparation of 
jlementary school books in tlie vernacular language, which are sold through 
;he agency of the zillah and the purgannah visitors. We shall be prepared 
lO sanotion the gradual extension of some such system as this to the other 
iistricts of the Agra presidency, and we have already referred to it as the 
nodel by which the efforts of other presidencies for the same object, should 

36 guided, 

9it. In the presidency of Bombay the character of the education conveyed 
n the anglo-vernacular colleges is almost, if not quite, equal to that in B^gal, 
md'the-Elphinstone lustitution is an instance of a college conducted in the 
nain upon the principle of grant-in-aid, which we desire to see more exten- 
lively carried out. Gonsiderable attention has also been paid in Bombay 
,0 education through the medium of the vernacular languages. It appears 
ihat 216 vernacular schools are under the management Of the Board of Educa-' 
ion, and that the number of pupils attending them is more than I2,0op. * ^ere 
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ate three mspeptors of the district schools, one of whom (Mahadeo Govind 
Shastri) is a native of India. The schools arc reported to be improving, and 
masters trained in the Government colleges have been recently appointed 
bo some of them with the happiest effect. These results are very creditable 
to the presidency of Bombay ; and we trust that each Government school 
wnll now be made a centre from which the indigenous schools of the adjacent 
districts may be inspected and .encouraged. ^ 

95. As the new revenue settlement is extended in the Bombay presidency, 
there will, we apprehend, be found an inducement precisely similar to that 
which has been taken advantage of by Mr. Thomason, to make it the interest 
of the agricultural classes to acquire so much knowledge as null enable them 
to check the returns of the village accountants. We have learned with 
satisfaction that the subject of gradually making some educational qualifi- 
cation necessary to the confirmation of these hereditary officers is under the 
•consideration of the Government of Bombay, and that a practical educa- 
■tional test is now insisted upon for persons employed in many offices imder 
■Govornment. 

96. In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government to promote 
the education of the mass of the people, we can only remark ^vith satisfaction 
that the educational efforts of Christian missionaries have been more success- 
ful among the Tamil population than in any other part of India ; and that 
the presidency of jiladras offers a fair field for the’ adoption of our scheme of 
education in its integrity, by founding Government anglo-vcrnacular insti- 
tutions only where no such places of instruction at present exist, which might,, 
by grants-in-aid and other, assistance, adequately supply the educational wants 
of the peojjlc. We also iierceive Avith satisfaction that Mr. Daniel Elliot, in a 
recent and most able minute upon the subject of education, has stated that 
hlr. Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools might 
readily be introduced into the Madras presidency where the riotwari settle- 
ment offers a similar practical inducement to the people for the acquisition 
of elementarj'’ knowledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observation.s which;>Ye think it is necessary 
to address to you upon the subject of the education of the natives of India. 

•.We have declared that our object is to extend European knowledge through- 
" out all classes of the people. We have shown that this object must bo effected 
\by. means of the English language in the higher branches of institution, and 
, by that of the vernacular languages of India to the great mass of the people. • 
We have directed such a system of general superintendence and inspection 
by Government to be established as will, if properlj^ carried out, give effi- 
-ciency and uniformity to your efforts. Wo propose by the institutioii of 
umversities to provide the highest test and encouragement of a liberal otluoa- 
tion. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private efforts, Ave hope to call to the 
assistance of Government private exertions and private liberality. The 
higher' classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more upon them- 
selves^ and^your attention has been more especially directed to the ahwn' 
tiQif of' th^, middle and lower classes, both by the establishment of 
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schools for this purpose, and by means of a careful encouragement of the 
native schools which exist, and have existed from time immemorial, in every 
village, and none of which perhaps cannot, in' some degree, he made available 
to tho end we have in \'icw. We have noticed some particular points connected 
nith education, and we have reviewed the condition of the different presi- 
dencies in this respect, with a desire to point out what should be imitated, 
and what is wanting, in each. 

98. We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this subject to 
j'oii with a sincere belief that you will cordially co-operate with us in endea- 
vouring to effect the great object we have in hand, -and we desire it should be 
authoritatively communicated t(f the principal officers of every district in 


India, that henceforth they are to consider it to be an important part of their 
duly, not only in that social intercourse with the natives of India, which we 
always learnt with pleasure that they maintain, but also with all the 
influence of their high position, to aid in the extension of education, and to 
support the inspectors of schools by every means in their power. 

99. We believe that the measures we have determined upon are calculated 
to extend the benfits of education throughout India ; but, at the same time, 
we must add that we are not sanguine enough to e^ect any sudden,^ or even 
speedy, results to follow from their 'adoption. To imbue a vast and ignorant 
population with a general desire for knowledge, and to take advantage oft a 
desire wiien excited to improve the means for diffusing education amongs 
them, must be a work of many years ; which, by the blessing o nune 
.Providence may largely conduce to the moral and intellectual improvement 

of the mass of the natives of India. ' 

100. As a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts of the 

people, and aid them wherever they appear to require most assistance. O^he 
r^Bsnlt depends more upon them than upon us ; and although we are fully 
aOTM thrt th. mcasuiffl we have Mw adqrted wfll mvolve m the end a 
lareerfflcpeaditraeupoaedneatioiifrom the levenaes of Mia, or, in other 
wOTds. from the taxation of the people of India, than is at present ao “PP “ > 
wo are oinvinoed, with Sit .Thomas Jlimto in wds need ‘[f”? 3?“ 

by the growing prosperity of the people. 
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jMeaiorandum on the Mohsin Fund by Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad. 

1. The Mohsin endowment was founded in 1806 by Haji Mohammad 
Mohsin^ by a charitable deed or WakhnameU. In the deed by which the 
Trust -was created it was laid down that the entire income of the property alter 
paying the Government revenues was to bo divided into nine equal shares of 
which three shares were to be applied to religious ceremonies and the repairs 
of the Iiuambara and cemetery ; two were to be allotted to the two mutioallis 
appointed to suj)crvise the religious and zamindar affairs of the endowment ; 
. and four were to be spent in pa 5 dng the servants of the establishment and 
cer|)ain salaries and pensions according to a list attached to the deed. Haji 
3kIohammad Mohsin survived for six years after the registration of this deed 
and died unmarried, at the age of 82) on the 19th November 1812. 

2. The first two mutivallis of the Imambara, Rajab Ali Khan and Shakir 
Al l Khan, whom he had appointed, administered the Imambara and the Trust 
■property satisfactorily during his lifetime. But after his death they proved 
dishonest, and endeavoured to conceal the will and take possession of the whole 
property. They appointed their sons, Wasik Ali Khan and Bakur AU Klian, 
to be inulwallis after them. Their gross mismanagement and corruption 
Jed the Board of Revenue to interfere under the provisions of Regulation XIX 
of 1810, and, as a temporary measure, on November 16th, 1815, Saiyed 
Ali Akber Khan was appointed Slanager by the Government to act in conjunc- 
■tiou -with the two mutwallis and to set the affairs of the Trust on a 
satisfactory footing. But they continued in their old practices. In 1818, the 
Collector of Jessore, with the approval of the Board of Revenue, ejected them 
from the management. The action taken since 1812 had completely changed 


^ Haji Mohammad Mohsin, founder of the great hlohsin Hund in Bengal, \s’as of PerBian 
extraction. His ancestors cnino to India from Ispahan and succeeded in making a fortune by 
commercial pursuits in Slursliidabad, Surat and Hooghly. His family settled at Hooghly, then 
a douri&lung port of Bengal. 

Haji Mohammad jilohsin vas a great scholar and pbUanthropist. Ho travelled not only 
throughout tho u'holo of-India but also in tho uestern countries of Asia, visiting tho places held 
sacred by the Slusalmans and particularly by tho Shiahs. Ho visited Mecca, ^Icdina, Najaf, 
Karballa, and hlcshcd, and finally u'cnt to liis native town, Ispahan. Many stories of his 
liberality and goodness of heart ate current locally and havo also been recorded in several 
biographies. 

. Ho inherited vast iiamovoablo properties from lus step-sister (Mannu Jan Khanum) who 
was a liberal-minded and pious lady. Almost tho whole of this proportj', to which ho succeeded, 
was icBcrvcd by him for religious and public purposes and constitutes tbo Mohsin Fund, 

He lies* in tho family burial ground at Hooghly situate.! in a beautiful garden on tho right 
bank of the Hooghly. Tho canopy on his grave was erected on tlio occasion of tho contonnial 
icelobration. oCE the foundation of tho Trust. 

' ( 43 ) 
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'‘ill. 7 Ins ^u«^ <hf fiovwitnent did 
♦ f t J'' tnj,pni/,iy Aljotd JPIT, r.'ovominent 

i( < ftu ml c»jf flu* IjU5%t »‘d{it(‘ into itf! omi li/tmb, hut nppointcd a 
1 *»nf«„»r o nmtt.i"!' tho ftimnibiirn niwl tlu- pjirt-ly r/*li^lon«{ /nijf'tiona of the 

' Klinn Ualindnr wa.a Jioniinntfd as flic linat 

wt»//{/o/ff nnd^'f tln' ti^w arnmi’cniMit.* 

:i, Iti f in. property v./.n sold in 3>>,fm tenures (i.c„ in fcimn‘Ssnhjort to 
n <jntf 'rent ti.v<d in pt'rpnftiity) nnd nhonl eis Jnkht of rnpers wTre rccch'cd 
on Uuft nroount. Thi* turn of one of tlie munn^rT.s Imd clhputerl flie validity 
oj trip ojdpi..; of tin* t'JovfrnniPrd, ami pondm;: tin* decision of (he Jaw suit, the 
income of the f-j>do«7iient was not spent, ntid n capital sum of nhnnt nineteen 
inlMis of nipe<s ncciiinulnted. 

•K in the fioverntnont of India, in their letter no, 282, dated 28th 
(Vloher IKls), jiddressod to the (icneral Committee of ^fiihlic instrtiction, 
ptneod on jecnrd the following sfnfeinent 


i J.e tif»\c'rrier'(i‘f nf rftl in deeming' Innirelf to have snccewlcd to the fuU 

fiUt fiority oTui jMiwor l*y Jlaji MoJisin to I he vivlirattis con.»lt!er» it to be cnfirel^v 

in I i» poi^rr fo drlerntin'. upon the /i|iprofiri4tion of the /und?, Ktilijtel of course to tho 
CHinditirm of wllioriny oh cloxely ns jiof .<ihle to the \\idie.*i of the iejtnlor in iiointn on ivfiich 
they hr.ve iteen dorJarcHl. 


'Jlie Ctovyrnor^fit'iieral in ('ouncil, nilvertiniJ t® the condition? of tho will, resolves 
flint three-ninfli.s of the income from fhe rjimindnrls ehnll |>erm»iicntly ho Assigned for tlio 
* nnent esp# of tliC Imnmlmm. etc. Of the tv o-nintliB of this income osdgncd to tha 
mn/irnffiV. hut which ntc now nt (he di!»po‘--nl of Ciovmiment, tho Govemor.Gcnernl in 
CphupJI i;i.ni;:n(d t)m*-nliitli to fhe offmt or tnvhralli /ippointwl hj' Goromrticnt, but lie docs 
nnf dc( III it nre<'.’'nry to appoint n second mvitcatfi, or to npproprinfo the second ninth 
hlirre r,M.;gnctI hy the fc.MAtor to the eo-tni'-ftn* nominnted in the originnl m’ll.- Uiis ninth, 
tlu-iefore, will be nvailnhle for fienoml purjioscs of a beneficent nature nlong ivith the 
tsUrjilus fund<:. 

'fhe foiir-nintlis of the 7nnimdari income oppropriftfod by tlio tostAlor to pen'^ions 
end estnI>li«hmen(B must remnitt burtlioncd uitb tlicso charges, but as many of the pensions 
etc., etc., will liave laiisotl, the Govomor-Geneml in Council considers that tho income 
ari'.ing from sucli Injwes may bo fairly ndded to the surplus fund appropriable to general 
]im'i>o.‘‘e 5 , Tlxe csiion^cs of tho hospital will, liouever, remain n permanent charge under 
this liead,'bul there appears to he an expense incurred for education at present which will 
1 c of coiirfc merped into tho general fund. 

Jn purMianco of the principles ahovc laid do%ni, there remain nt tho disposal of 
Government for general juirposcs of a beneficent nature, first ono^ninth of the annual 
incomo from tho yitmindari ; second, tho lapsed pensions, etc., etc., and, third, the entire , 
amount .arising from tho interest of tho accumulated fund now invested in promissory 
notes of tiio Government.” 


5. In tho samolcllcT the Govcrnor-Gcnernl in Council expressed the 


, opinion Hint — 

" after set ting import from this last-mentioned fund such amount as maybe necessary 
to provide appropriate buildings, including the cliargo of robnilding or repairing tlio 
Imambam and other religious edifices, if it should bo found necessary to renew those, 
the entire remainder should be considered ns o GYust Tund, Iho interest of which, with 
other items bpocified, may be appropriated to tho purposes of education by tho formation 
of a collegiate institution imparting instruction of all kinds in tho higher departments 
of education according to tho principles heretofore explained.” ^ ^ . 


» Life of ffaji Mofiammad JSIdhsin, by Ibn-Mmam, pages. 9-10. 
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Tlic division as outlined aljove lias continued, and tlie general items of tlie 
income and expenditure of the fund stand as folloivs^ : — 

Abstract showing the distribution, etc., to be allowed in resjiecC of each of 
the four shares allotted to secular 2 nirj)oscs. 


Reccitts. 

Rs. 

1. Ono-ninth share of fixed romitianco from Sj’cdpur Trust 

Estate G,GG/ 

2. Tlirco-ninths share of fixed remittance from Syedpur Trust 

Estate ......... 20,000 


• Secular e/iare. 

3. (i) I'our-ninths share of fixed remittance from Syedpur 
Trust Estate . . . . ‘ . 

(«) Miscellaneous receipts 


Total 

Deduct lapsed pensions transferred to educational share . 

Total seculak smvnE 

% 

• Edwalional share 

4. (f) One-ninth share of fixed remittance from Syedpur 
Trust Estate . . .‘ . 

(tV) Interest on fixed endowments ..... 
{Hi) Interest on variable endonnnonts .... 
{tv) Lapsed pensions appropriable for education . 

(w) Savings under {Hi), if any, from last year’s allotment 
{vi) Savings, if an}', of -educational share from last year’s 
allotment ........ 


Total 


2G,G6G 

100 

26,766 

1,403 

23.3G3 


G,007 

36,903 

3,156 

1,403 

15,574 


63,574 


Total Receipts 


1,15,604 
• / 


Budget estimate of the Mohsin Endowment Fund for the year 191S-J9, • 


Expekditure. 


1. Payments on account of mutwallis one-ninth share 

2. Payments on account of Imarabavah Committee’s three 

ninths share . 

3. Payments on account of secular four-ninths share 

4. Expenditure on education 


Rs. 

6,667 

20,000 

25,303 

62,893 


Tot ‘ 1,14,923 


6.‘ The Mohsin Fund u'as utilised • 
. College, which was opened on th*^ 
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' wig letulS f ”"■' 

Es Sionn npr £ 1 ®®°%®^a3“amtamedatacostof 

od^^'i'ir ^ “f Hooghly MadrasM.h, in hia rq.ort of 22nd 
Ions felt th *^**li«Jlt*amniidan oonunnity fed now. and have 

thA»n *w* committed by the ab 80 q>tion into 

for iT^ "S? . oi left 

anni' 1 ^ ur ^ j Mohammad Mohsin and do not hesitate in their 

social assemblies to designate this act as one of robbery.” 

^ Hunter Tvrote seven years later to the same effect® :— “ It 

IS painful to dvrell on this charge of misappropriation, because it is impossible 
I’ Government) have aggravated this initial vrong by 

^^1 • % pious objects of the Musalman testator an institution ■ 

V 1 C IS of no service to the Muhammadan whatever. Some years ago it was 
stated that out of 300 boys in the English College, not one per cent, were 
Musalmans.” 

9. In the year 1872 the general position of Muslim education in Bengal 
was reviewed, and Sir George Campbell, the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, made a proposal that the entire c<ist of maintaining the non-HusHm 
portion of the Hooghly College should in future he borne by Govern- 
hicnt, aiid that the’ consequent savings from the Mohsin Bund should be 
devoted to Muslim education elsewhere. The Government of Bengal, 
in their letter to the Government of Indio, No. 2916 of the 17th August 1872, 
made, ^nter alia, the following suggestions ; — 

(i) The Mohammad Mohsin Educational Bndo^vment should be with- 
dra^vn from ,the general department of the Hooghly College. 

(ii) With this endowment and ^e present grant to the Calcutta 
Madrassah, three madrassahs might be maintained, namely : — 

' ' a small one at Hooghly, a large'one at Calcutta, a moderate- 

sized one at Chittagong or Dacca. 

* ‘ (in) A European principal Imowing Arabic should be appointed to super- 

vise the Calcutta and the Hooghly institutions : another European 
on a smaller salary should be appointed to the Eastern District 
madrassahs, 

(iv) The funds available, namely Bs. 1,09,500,® might be spent thus : — ' 

Calcutta Madrassah and principal, Bs. 50,000 ; Hooghly hladrassah, 

‘ ■ Es. 11,500 ; scholarships, Es. 7,000 ; contingencies, Es. 6,000 ; 
Arabic Department at Dacca College, Es. 4,000; Chittagong 
Madrassah, Es. 27,000; subscription to HoogHy College, 

Es. 3,000. 

* Calcutta University Colendar for IdlO, ]^rfc I, Pago 249. 

s The IniianJIvsnbmna, published in 1871, page 189. , ^ ‘ . 

* The Biun includes also the Calcutta Madrassah grant of Es. 4G,OCO, a probable fee tcolisa- , 

tion of Es. 1,500 and the scholarship grant of Es. 7,000. ‘ * 
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{v) The Educational Department should insist on a proportion (to be 
hereafter gradually increased) of Muhammadans being admitted 
into all grades of Educational Deisartment, specially at the 
ends of the official chain, namely, deputy inspectorships and 
normal scholarships. 

{vi) The accumulated surplus of the Mohsin Endowment should be 
devoted to increasing boarding-house accommodation in Calcutta 
and providing a madrassah building and boarding-houses at 
Chittagong. __ 

10. The proi:)Osal received the approval of'the Government of India and it 
was decided that the income of the Mohsin Fund was to be spent on the 
following objects : — 

(1) The maintenance of the staff and the boarding-houses of the Dacca, 

Hooghly, Chittagong and Rajshahi madrassahs. 

(2) Scholarships for Musalmans. 

(3) The payment of a share of the cost of Arabic and Persian teachers 

in nine zilla schools. ** 

(4.) The payment of two-thirds of the tuition fees of madrassah boys 
attending certain schools and law classes. 

11. The outcome of the decision arrived at was the establishment of the 
three madrassahs of Dacca, Eajshahi, and Chittagong. In addition, 42 special 
scholarships for Musalmans were created for boys attending schools and 
colleges. Grants were made from the Mohsin Fund to different schools and 
colleges in Bengal to enable Muslim youths*to prosecute their studies at a low 
rate of fees, usually at one-third the usual rate. Schools and colleges were in 
some cases provided with a Persian staff with the help of this fund. A 
European scholar was appointed as the principal of the Calcutta Madrassah 
to look after the interests of Muslim education. 

It is important to remember that at that time the special encouragement 
of Muslim education was not yet regarded as a legitimate charge on 
provincial funds. 

^ 12. In 1873, the Government of Bengal made the following assignment 
of the funds : — 

“ Calcutta Madrassah, etc., Bs. 35,000 ; Dacca ^ladrassah, etc., Bs. 10,000 ; estab- 
lishment and boarding-houses of three madrassahs, Bs. 21,000 ; further expenses including 
scholarships, Bs. 11,800 ; assignment for Muhammadan education at nine zilla schools, 
partly for paying t^^o-thi^ds of school fees of deserving Muslim boys, and partly in bearing 
a share of the cost of a teacher of Arabic and Persian, Bs. 7,200 ; assignment to meet the 
cost of paying tivo-thirds foes of madrassah boys who may attend at the Presidency, 
Hooghly and Dacca Colleges or collcgiato BchoolB~^r at the Bajshahi and diittagong 
schools or Law classes, Bs, 8,000. Total Bs. 93,000. 

13. For some years the income of the Mohsin Fund sufficed to meet all 
these charges ; but in 1895 it suddenly decr'eased owmg to the reduction of 
the roites of Government securities from 4 per cent, to 3^ per cent. In order 
to equalise the receipts and expenditure, Government was compelled to revise 
its policy. The charges on account of the salaries of Arabic and Persian 
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teachers in the zilla schools were transferred from the Mohsin Fund to pro- 
vincial revenues, and the fees iinyablc by Muslim students were increased 
from one-third to halt the full fees. 

14. At the time of the partition of Bengal in 1905 t>ho Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam received a fixed grant of Be. 30,000 a year from 
the fund to supplement the * short-fee * payment of I^Iuslim students : they 
used this amount os a nucleus and constituted a hind of Muslim education 
fund to which were also credited — 


(а) the fees received from madrassnli students, 

(б) the annual grant from provincial revenues provided in supplement 

of the grant of Es. 30,000 from the Mohsin Fund above referred to., 
Tliis general hluhammadan Education Fund came to be regarded 
ns that ]iortion of the income of the general Mohsin Fund Endow- 
ment wliich was available for Eastern Bengal and Assam ; and 
thus, on the territorial redistribution of 1912, it appeared as if 
the hlohsin Fund was made up of ; — 

(?) a one-ninth of the annual inconio of the zamindaris ; 

(n) the interest on the fixed endomnent ; 

(???) the interest on variable securities ; 

(?n) the grant from provincial revenues ; • 

(o) Madrassah fees (the fees realised at Government inudrassahs in 

Western Bengal have always been credited to Government) ; 

^ and 

(vf) miscellaneous receipts. 

is. It was subsequently decided that fees from madrassah students .and 
Government contributions should not be credited to the Mohsin Fimd. The 
total income of the Mohsin Fund during the year 1913-14 was as follows : — 


Ss. 

(1) MulwallVs eliaro 6,667 

(2) Committee’s share 20,103 

(3) Establishment 11,099 

(4) Pensions _ • • . • 

(6) I>Iaintonance of, and contribution to, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries 

(6) Allotted for education . • • - • • • • 63,8/6 

(7) Closing balance . . . . • . • • • 7,081 


16. Out of the amount of Es. 63,875 allotted for education, a sum of Es. 648 
was assigned to supplement the short-fee pajnnent of Muslim students 
in the Campbelfand Dacca Medical Schools, the sum of Es. 700 was assigned 
to Assam, and Es. 3,200 to the province of Bihar and Orissa. The grant at 
the disposal of the Bengal Education Department was therefore Es. 59,327, 

This sum is distributed as follows : — 

, ' ' Rb. 


(1) Government ^nadrassaJis 

(2) Scholarships .... 

(3) Grants to private madrassahs 

(4) Short-fee payments of Muslim students 

(6) Miscellaneous .... 


38,044 
. .*6,848 • 
:;d,00D- 
U3,385- 
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17. Mr. 17. W. Hornell, tlic Director of Public Instruction of Bengal, 
in bis letter, dated the Idtli June 1914, made the following proposal : — 

“ Government should now assume the whole charge for the mointenanco of those of 
their oum madrassaJis, viz., Dacca, Cliittagong, Rajshahi and Hooghlj^, towards the cur- 
rent expenses of which an aimual contribution from the Mohsin Fund is now made ; 
p,nd the money tluis set free, which, in accordance with the above estimate, will amount 
to an annual sum of Rs. 23,284, should be devoted to assisting Muhammadan boys to avail 
themselves more largely of the facilities which already exist or may hereafter be at their 
disposal in the ordinary colleges and schools and in the madrassahs which adopt the 
reformed course. 

If my proposal bo accopted, I would propose further that the annual amount in question 
. viz., Rs. 23,284, should bo distributed under the following heads : — 

(i) grants for maintenance of students in hostels ; 

(ii) short-fee payments for boys in high schools ; and 

(ijV) scholarships.” 

18. The Government of Bengal made the following statement in their 
letter, dated 28th January 1910, to the Government of India : — 

“ Originally madrassahs were semi-religious institutions and were established as such 
but they will hardly retam that characteristic after the introduction of the reform scheme, 
two essential features of which are the omission of Persian from the curriculum and the 
inclusion of English as a compulsorj’ subject. These changes are likely to result in a 
development of the English side of the madrassahs, and the reformed madrassah course vill 
be to all intents and purposes a secular course for Muhammadan students. The Governor 
in Council is therefore of opinion that the cost of all Government madrassahs and of grants- 
in-nid to non-Govomment madrassahs. will honcefonvard bo a proper charge on provincial 
revenues. The Director of Public Instruction has .estimated the annual amount required 
for this purpose at -Rb. 23,284, which ho proposed to meet from the Imperial recurring . 
grant of Rs. 1,60,000 for the improvement of education in this Presidency. The wliolc 
of the Mohsin Fund will thus bo set free for the encouragement of Muhammadan education 
generally, and it is jiroposcd to distribute its income under the following heads ; — 

(1) Maintenance allowance (equivalent to half the total cost of maintenance) to be 

given to Muhammadan boys residing in hostels attached to recognised schools. 

(2) Payment of a portion of the fees of Muhammadan students in colleges and schools.- 

(3) Special Muhn.mmadan scholarships.” 

19. The Government of Bengal with the consent of the Government of 
India accepted the suggestion that the Mohsin Fund should in future be spent 
in scholarships and grants for poor Muslim students, and the Director of Public 

''•■'•Instruction, in his notification dated 19th September 1917, WTote : — 

“The number of Mushm' students in colleges and pupils in high schools has now in- 
creased considerably, and although the amount for short-fee payments has also been 
increased, this omount will’not meet any appreciable 2 Jortiou of the fees payable by all 
•• hluslim students and pupils in colleges and high schools. * It has, therefore, been decided 
tliatthe object of the grant will be uuich bettor attained by giving some material assistapcc 
to a few boys rather than by giving small sums to a largo number of boys. The whole 
amount now available for short-fee payments has accordingl}’’ been converted into 75 college 
stipends of Rs. 5 Cf.oh, 3 stipends of Rs. 3 each, 113 school stipends of Rs. 4 each, and 114 
school stipends of Rs. 3 each, as detailed in the statement below. In consideration of 
the association which the late Haji Llohapiinad Mohsin, the founder of the endowment, 
had mth Hooghly, some stipends have been reserved for the Hooghlj’ College, Hooghlj' 
Collegiate School and tho Amalgamated Branch and Jfodel School e.t Hooghly. Only 
poor students who are unable to provide for tho expenses of their education will be eligible 
for tliese ^stipends.; among those eligible on tho ground of povortj’, the stipends will bo 
awarded- m cdnsidcrn.tion of merit. No one who holds anv Government or other scholar- 
ship or- stjpdod "hill bo cligiblo for these stijiends.” 
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20. The prf'sonl iirrnnai'tiu'nl niipf‘nirt lo bo gcnornlly rw'itiafnctory (anrl 
Avlmtcvor misuHn muy Imvr bron iim<lo of fho ftiiul in the pnnt 1 lirrc ih not 
much to romplnin of iu tin* preomt nrrnn«i*infnt). But it is f.till open to two 
object ions ; — 


(j) Tho non;:hly hospiln! is htill nmintnined by the Mohsjn Fund from 
which it receives n/^rn lit of Bs, 3 Tim nmintcnaucd of 

ft district liospitn] should be considered ns n leprititurt^ 
chnr^o tm ]uii»lic funds and ou^ht not to bo juovid»*d oiit^ 
of ft chftiitftbte endownmnt for Ihebenelit of the ^lu.tidinans. 


(ii) TJjc Shift ronmnniily appear to ho not alto;jetht'r sitisfied with 
tho existing arrftnjienicnf, and they thinl: that the funds 
should 1)(5 more extensively used for the hcnetlt of the Shirt 
students. It is, howj'ver, to he pointed out llmt the Shia 
populnii(»n in Bengal is coniparativoly sninll. 
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JVOTE ON THE AgE OF THE CANDIDATES AT THE MATRICULATION EXAMINA- 

TioN OF 1918, BY Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 

1. At the matriculation examination of 1918, 14,675 candidates appeared, 
of whom 8,645, or 58-9 per cent, were successful. 5,034 passed in the first 
division, 3,174 in the second division and 406 in the third division. 

2. In the calculation of the average age of candidates given below, I have 
omitted teachers and private candidates, as, on account of the interruptions 
in their course of regular study, they should be considered separately. I 
have also been obliged to leave out of account a certain number of candidates 
whose ages are not given in the registers, the age column being left blank. 
Omitting these three categories, the number of students counted in the cal- 
culations of the average age in the following paragra];)hs is 14,064. 

3. Average age . — The average age is the age obtained by dividing the sum 
of the ages of the candidates concerned bj*^ their number. The average age of 
all the candidates in the Calcutta University is 18 years 5 months and that for 
the Bengal schools is 18 years 4 months. The average ago of the candidates 
from the Assam’ schools is the highest, being 21 years 1 month. 

4. The average age according to territorial divisions . — The average age of 
the matriculation candidates from the different divisions of Bengal varies 
from 17 years 8 months to 18 years 10 months, the average age is lowest in 
Calcutta and highest in the Dacca division. The average age of the Muslim 
candidates is higher than the general average bj’’ ten months. 

The following table gives the average age of the Jluslim and non-Muslim 
candidates who appeared at the matriculation examination classified accord- 
ing to the division from which they came. 


Division 

Average ngo of nil 

A\ crago 

age of 

Average ago of non- 
Muslim candidates.^ 

the candldnlrs.* 

Mnslim candidates,^ 


Years. 

months. 

Y'enrs. 

months. 

Years. 

months. 

CfticuUa . . ... 

17 

8 1 

10 

1 

17 

G 

I’rcsldcncy 

18 


in 

.7 

18 

5 

Burdwan ...... 

18 

r. 

18 

0 

IS 

4 

ClitttaRong . . ... 

18 

8 

10 

0 

18 

4 

Bajsiialtl . . . . ' . 

16 

0 

19 

3 

IS 

G 

Dncca 

18 

10 

10 

5 

18 

7 

Total of all the candidates from Bengal* 

• 18 

4 

10 

2 

18 


Assam and Cooch Bchar 

21 

1 

18 


21 


Buema . • 

18 

8 

17 


18 

0 

Total of all candidates In the University 
of Calcutta ' 

• .... 

IS 

C 

10 

B 

18 

o 

*4 


' ^ Cooch Bcliar has been reckoned vith Assam. 

« * rfwpnibcrcd that as stated In paragraph 2 nbovo teachers and ' private candidates • arc excluded 

from these calculations 'whlcn^reicr only to candidates presenting themselves from recognised high schools* 

- ■ The averages la these Hues are true averages and not averages of averages. 

( 51 ) 
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5. The folloTcing table shows the number of the candidates who have 
-completed the ages of sixteen and higher years : — 

Number of 
candidatea. 


16 years old but under 17 . 


* 

• 

• « 

• 

• 2,475 

17 

tf 

18 . 


• 

• 

• • 

• 

2,948 

18 

99 

19 . 


• 

• 

• • 

• 

2,867 

19 

99 

20 . 


• 


• • 

• 

2,220 

20 

^9 

21 . 


• 

• 

• 

• • 

» 

1,582 

21 

99 

22 . 


• 

• 

• • 


' 942 

22 

99 

23 . 


• 

• 

• • 

• 

559 

23 

99 

24 . 


• 

• 

» • 

t 

• 

261 

24 

99 

25 . 


« 

• 

• • 

» 

108 

25 

99 

26 . 



• 

■ 

• 

54 

26 

99 

27 . 


* 

* 

• • 

• 

31. 

27 

99 

28 . 


• 


• « 


7 

28 

•9 

29 . 


• 

• 

• • 

» 

6 

29 

99 

30 . 


n 

• 

* • 

a 

2 

30 

99 

31 . 


• 

• 

• • 

a 


31 

99 

32 . 


• 

• 

• • 

a 

1 

32 

99 

33 . 



* 

• ■ 

Total 

• # 

a 

1 

14,064, 


6. These figures are illustrated in the accompanying graph, (Plate I) uh&e'.. 
^he abscissae indicate the age of candidates (the total number of years col^ 1 
pleted), and the ordinates indicate the corresponding number of candidates. 
The average age of all the candidates is 18 years 5 months and is indicated 

’ by the line GL. The line GL vrill pass through the centre -of gravity of the 
area bounded by the axes and the curve.^ The number of candidates who 
-arc-junder 18 is.about equal to the number of candidates who are over 19. 

The regular fall of the curve on the right indicates that the average 
age has not been increased or diminished by irregular causes. 

If .we suppose the curve continued to the left of the figure, and assume that 
its slope will be as regular as it is to the right, we can calculate what number 
of candidates would have presented themselves between the ages of 15 and 
16, had the minimum age been fixed by the regulations at 15 instead of at 16, 
The number so calculated is 667, or less than five per cent, of the total. TiV - 
-other words we may assume with some degree of certainly that had there 
been no regulation fixing the minimum age at 16 the number of candidates 
who would have passed before completing the age of 16 would be about 
5 per cent. It -is indicated by the dotted part of the graph. 

7. hlr. Heaton prepared a similar graph for the matriculation examination 
of 1914. Ho has kindly permitted us to publish his graph, which is indicated 
by a thick line (Plate I). In each case the slope is very regular. 

8. The graph on the second plate indicates the number of matriculation 
candidates born in different months of the' year. The graph represents the 

* Sco tlio note on examination etatistics by ilcsars. Hortog and Zia-ud-Din AbmOd, page 
12d, footnote 3 of this rolume. 
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Memomndtjm on tub Education of Europeans and An&lo-Induns 

BY Mr. W, W. Hornell, 

iS^ccIion J . — The problem; the origin of the Domiciled Communilg; the increase in the 
number of European and Anglo-Indian children educated in India ; the political 
importanu of the communilg. — (1) Recognised unions between European men 
and Indian women. The positibnof tlic diildrcn of such recognised unions 
(2) The Dircolora’ letter of 178G, the Gazette Order of 1792 and Lord Cornwallis* 
resolution of 1795 were all directed against the employment of Anglo-Indians in 
positions of trust. Tho interest of the Company and of English society in 
India confined to children who come of recognised molo European ancretors 
and lived as Europeans. Tho criterion of manner of life. Change of attitude in 
this matter and its effect on the solidarity of the Domiciled Community. (3) The 
test of blood. Tho original moaning of tho terms East Indian, Einasian, Ahglo- 
Indian. Religious workers and tho education of tho children of West African 
. and Chinese men and Anglo-Indian women. Tho position of Jewish and 
Armenian children. (4) Tho complication caused by tho diversity of races. 

(5) The problem of tho education of pnro European or Anglo-Indian children. 

I who owo their existonco to more recent developments in connexion with tho 
ooramcrcc and industry and administration of India. Tho political importance 
of this problem. 

‘Section II.—The European and Anglo-Indian poptdalioii of India and some statislies of 
the European schools si/stem of Bengal— [G) Figures quoted by hfr. Katlianin 
tho Fourth Quinquennial Review of Education in India, 1897-98—1901-02, 

(7) Figures quoted by Sir. Sharp in the Sixth Quinquennial Roviow of Eduoa- 
tion in Indio, 1907— 1912. (8) Figures from tho Fifth Quinquennial Review of 
Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 1916-17, viz. number of institutions and pnpib 
in them, and tl o cost of tho system and how it is homo ; endowments. 

Section III. — The Code, the grading of schools and the curriculum, — (9) Synopsis of liistoiy 

of European schools up to the issue of Bengal Code in IS8.7.' (10) Tho main ' 
provisions of the Bengal Code,' (11) Modifications of the Bengal Code. 
Pajment by results abolished. (12) Lord Curzon’s Conference of Directors, 
Simla, 1001. Decision to produce a uniform code for India and Burma. Tho 
appoiirtment of a commiltco for this work. (13) Proposals of committee in ^ 
connexion with courses of study. (14) Criticism by tho Government of India, 

(15) The Hill Sohools Committee, 1903. Its view as to curriculum. (16) Tho 
Government of India refer the draft uniform code to tho Government of Bengal 
with request that provisions for courses of study may be considered. The 
Calcutta Conference of 1906. (17) Tlic Calcutta Committee of 1910 and the 
orders of the Government of Bengal. The elementary school and the supplomon 
tary courses nnatysed. (18) Tho reclassification of secondary schoois. (19) 
Criticism of tho existing, system of grading. (20) Kumber of schools in each 
grade and of tho boys and girls in them. (21) Pupils by grades of instruction. 

(22) Tho Simla Conference of 1912 on tho education of the Domiciled Community 

( 54 ) ' 
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The preliminary non-official oommitiee in Calcntta. (23) Mr. Arden Wood’s 
notes which were laid before the conference. (24) Jlr. Arden Wood’s two types 
. "of secondary schools. (26) The study of Indian vernaculars and of European 
classical and modern languages in European schools. (26) The Simla Con- 
ference’s resolutior.s on the classification of European secondary* schools. (27 — 
28) The problem of the concentration of teaching. (29) The coiacience clause. 
Section IV. — Eanminations. — (30) The examinatior.8 prescribed by the Bengal Code. 
The revision of 1905. (31) A public meeting in Calcutta in favour of the 

Cambridge local examinations and the action of the Government of India. 
(32) The rules issued by the Government of Bengal in 1905. (33) The recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta Conference of 1906. (34) The position reviewed 
in the Third Quinquennial Review of Education in Bengal and in the Resolution 
of the Bengal Goveriunent thereon. (35) The standing orders on examinations 
of European secondary schools. (36) The recommendations of the Simla 
Conference of 1912. (37) The proposal to abolish the Cambridge examinations. 
(38) The recent modifications in the Cambridge examinations. 

Section V. — University education. — (39) Institutions which occasionally prepare European 
and Ai^lo-Indian students for university examinations. (40) Reasons why 
European^ and Anglo-Indians do not go to the University. (41 & 42) Students 
from European schools and the Cambridge higher local examinations. (43) 
Emropean students (i) in arts colleges, (ii) successful at university examination, 
in 1917. (44) European students successful at the matriculation examination, 
1911-12 — 1916-17. (45) The necessity for a university system in 'which the 

Domiciled Community will wish to share. (46) The recommendations of the 
iSimla Conference of 1912 and the decision of Government thereoq. * - 
Section VI. — Professional training. — (47) The figures of European and ilnglo-^dian 
students in professional and techiucal colleges and schools during 1916-17. * 
Section VII. — Teachers in European schools.^ (48) The proportion of teachers to taught. 
The proportion of trained teachers to untrained. (49) Teaching in European 
schools as a profession. (50) Niunber of> graduates working in European 
schools in Bengal. (51 ) Tables showing the qualifications and salaries of the 
teachers employed. (62) Professional organisation of teachers. (53) The" 
proposal of the Simla Conference of 1912 as regards apprentice teachers and the 
views of the Government of Bengal thereon. (64, 55 & 66) The Kurseong 
Tr.'iining Class. (57) No provision for the training of teachers of domestic 
science. 

Section VIII. — Scholarships. — (58 & 59) The system described and criticised. ' 

Seciion IX. — Granis-in-aid.-^{60) Various grants-in-aid permissible under the Code. 

Amount spent on maintenance and free boarding grants during 1916-17f 
JSection XI. — Boy Scmits and Girl Guides. — (61) The extent of the movements. 



on the Education op Europeans and Anolo-Indians 
BY jMr. W, W. Hornell. 

/. — The origin of the Dotniciled Conimunit?/. 

1. It is a mistake to suppose that the Anglo-Indian community Tvas origin- 
ally derived from promiscuous concubinage. The !lSast Indian Vade Memm 
a sort of hand-book for recruits to the East India Company service, which was 
dedicated to the Hon*ble Court of Directors and published under their auspices 
in 1810, recognised the practice of unions with Indian women, and stated 
that the number of European women to be found in Bengal and its 
dependencies could not exceed 260, whereas the male population of 
respectability including military officers, might be taken at about 4,000. 
In 1830 a certain Sir. William Wynn, M.P., speaking in the House of 
Commons said : “ Among the officers who hold the highest situations on 
the staff of the Company’s sCTvice in' Calcutta, there is not one who is 
not married to a female of Indian descent.” The influx of European 
woinen into India did not in fact beg^ until the Suez Canal was opened. 
Promiscuous concubinage was not of course unknown in those days, but 
the bgtter class Englishman usually selected as his partner an Indian 
woman of some position and remained faithful to her. Such imions were 
undoubtedly in many cases without benefit of clergy, but in some cases 
the civil ceremonial of the caste to which the wife belonged was scrupulously 
observed. And these permanent alliances were considered irreproachable. 
The woman had her recognised position in society, and when children were 
bom their births were notified in the public prints * The lady of Sir. so and' 
so of a son,’ The children were acknowledged, christened and brought up, as 
would be the children of respectable and well-placed Englishmen. On the 
ether hand, such children as were bom of temporary companionships were 
generally made over to the mother with some money as compensation and 
were absorbed into the ‘general Indian population. Childrm of the -first 
category were frequently sent to England or Scotland and in a great many 
cases the boys foimd their way into the higher services of the Company. ’ 

2. Up to about 1780 there appears to have been no prejudice whatever 
among the Directors against the employment of Anglo-Indians in any grade 
of the East India 'Company’s service. But about this time there came a change. 
On the 14th March 1786, the Court of Directors issued 'a letter forbidding 
the sending of the wards of the Upper Orphan School— sons of English officers ' 
by Indian mothers — to England for education. In the Gazette of June 1792. 
there appeared an order excluding the sons of civil and military British officers 
by Indian women from the civil, military and marine services of the Company ; ■ 
and in 1795 Lord Cornwallis issued a resolution forbidding all persons not 
descended from European parents on both sides from serving in the European 

( 66 ) 
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side of tlic Army except as ' fifers, drummers and bandsmen.’ If this change 
of policy had not taken place, the Eurasian or Anglo-Indian problem -would 
have been somethiAg very diflerent from what it has been for the last century 
and still is, but in considering this problem it is important to notice that the 
East India Company and indeed English society in India were only interested 
in those half-castes who were not only definitely recognised as coming from 
European male ancestors, but who lived in such a way as to place their origin 
beyond doubt. The Government of India when they first took up the problem 
of the Anglo-Indian community were similarly confined in their vision, and 
consequently they limited the benefits of the special school system to those 
who lived as Europeans. The embargo still stands on paper, but the attitude 
^of Government and of English society in India has gradually changed. The 
encouragement and generous assistance which the Government of Bengal 
have al-ways given to .‘^t. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong are e-vidence 
enough that Government does not limit its responsibilities to those half-caste 
children who are being brought up as Europeans. Indeed the rescue of 
children of European fathers or mothers who are being brought up as Indians 
in Jjazars or coaly lines is now regarded as a work which deserves all the 
encouragement which the Administration and the European public can give 
to it. I am not questioning the wisdom of this policy, but the point which 
I want to emphasise is that, whereas the European schools code imposes a 
double criterion — ^that of blood and that of manner of life — ^the latter test 
has n*ow become practically inapplicable. These considerations concern the 
solidarity of the -Domiciled Community and this again affects essenti^Iy the 
problem of its education. 

3. But what of the test of blood ? There can be little doubt but that 
the terms East Indian, Eurasian, Anglo-Indian were coined to denote those 
born of European fathers and Indian mothers and their descendents by inter- 
marriage. The most intelligent and self-respecting of the Anglo-Indians 
have frequently protested that an Anglo-Indian should be officially declared 
to be one who can prove that he originally derived his European blood from a 
European male ancestor. On the other hand, religious -workers in the slume 
"of Calcutta have urged the desirability of recognising as -Europeans for the 
purposes of education the children of imions between West African and Chinese 
men and Anglo- Indian women, and the question whether Jewish and Armenian 
children should be so recognised has been discussed on more than one occasion, 
and at considerable length, but -with no very positive result. 

4. The problem of the education of the Domiciled Community is undoubt- 
edly complicated by the diversity of those who are struggling to share in the 
benefits of the European schools system. .In the last Quinquennial Eeview 
of Education in Bengal I -put the case strongly : — 

“ As it stands the community which claims the title ‘ European ’ and for its children 
the privilege of a European education is composed of peoples of many nationalities, pure 
.and mixed, Such as Indian Christians from almost every part of India, but chiefly from 
Bengal, Madras and Burma, where ‘missionary efforts have been moat sticcessful ; West 
.Indians, Negroes, Philipinos, Goanese, Chinese, Nepalese, Singaleae and others, including 
Anglo-Indians and pure Europeans. All these ore to be found living cheek by jowl in the 
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slums of Calcutta. With this beTrildsring conglomeration of races, it is clearly impossible 
to design one system of education irliich vdll meet the individual needs of each and at the 
same time preserve for the Anglo-Indian proper the characteristics and ideals of a European' 
education. Conditions such as these entirely prevent the educative process being ona 
of social and epiritual uplifting and at the same time an adeq^uate preparation for dewte 
avenues of employment. Wo may by a supreme act of faith believe these children to be 
Europeans and content in that belief persuade ourselves that they are assimilating the 
European education irhich we are providing, but employers rdiise to be deceived and 
state franhly that these people are unemployable save for the meanest kind of work, 
where wages are utterly inadequate to support them in European habits of life. They 
begin married life at an early age with a burden of debts ; charity is looked for as an 
Tfigrainitd hereditary habit ; and so the cycle goes on.”*^ 

0, The Anglo-Indian question, of which the Calcutta half-caste slum 
problem is as it were the esAreme expression, is-only one aspect of the problem; 
of tbe education of the Domiciled Community. Another aspect of the problem " 
is the children, whether of pure European or mixed descent, who <?ive their 
existence in India to more recent developments in connexion with the com- 
merce and industry, and, to a less extent, the administration, of India. I 
assume that every pure European in India, especially if his wife is a pure Euro- 
pean, will send his children to Europe, if he can afford to do so, for part at least 
of their education— the war has of course made the sending of children to 
Europe temporarily impossible. But the number of children of this class 
tvho have to look to India for an important part, if not the whole, of their 
•ediicataon, has been steadily increasing in recent years, as more Eiiropeans 
on moderate salaries have been brought to the coimtry in connemon mth 
railways, industries and commerce. It is of vital importance, to India that 

ttese fatten should nofcleaUowea to deteriorate. CSrcumstan^ are against 
theri— the climate and the general conditions of life;— one tog ^ om 
■ thing’ alone can stem, the process of disintegrato^ood schoob, foUowrf 
Se iiscessary, hy facilities for technical, professional and higher general 

education. 

IL-^The JEurtypean and the Anglo-Indian population of India and sorne statishcs 
».■ of the European Schools System of Bengal. 

' 6. figures ate not availahle fir shotting the European and . 

pipllfnoftheBe^al^W.^-^^^^^ 
fZth Qu^^i^lEeview of 

1901-02).Mr. Naito MSOWtoes and 42,000 females,’ ind 

pean- population oi British India m 108,000 ^es a ^ 

fhe Anglo-Indian population as 38,000 malra an^^ Baiopeans 'wld ' 

remarked that the ^ll=P«Torhonate numbm of ^ ^ 

ho.at once noticed. He eiplamcd that to p P British 

tosis, the most importaut among which was the preseneeMj^^_^ 
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forces. The total European population of all India («.e., for British India 
and the Natiye States) \ras, he added, 123,000 males and 47,000 females and 
the strength of the British troops in India in April 1901 was 63,000. Bengal 
(as it was then constituted) had the largest European population — ^the Bengal 
Presidency is still well ahead in this respect — and Madras and Bengal between 
them accounted for 65 per cent, of the Eurasian population — the position in 
this respect is still unchanged. According to the census of 1901 the European 
population of British India of less than 15 years of age was returned 
ns follows ; 


European boys 12,909 

„ girls 12,862 

Eurasian boys 13,683 

„ girls 13,416 


62,769 

7. In the Sixth Quinquennial Review of Edtfcation in India (1907 — 12) 
Mr.' Sharp stated that the total number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
nil India (British Provinces and Native States) was returned as 301,433, the 
actual strength of the British forces then serving in India being 75,319 (’wiz-., 
2,330 officers and 72,989 in other ranks). He deducted 60,000 from the popul^ 
tion for the purposes of calculating the children of school-going age and esti- 
mated that the 36,000 children who were at school represented about .roughly 
the number of children of school-going age. In spite of statements "made to 
the contrary the weight of evidence seems to incline to the conclusion that the 
great majority of European and Anglo-Indian children do attend school for at 
least some period of their school-going age. 

8. To turn to the Bengal Presidency, the hgures for 1916-17 show 79 
recognised institutions for the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
Three of these were special institutions, viz., the Calcutta Technical School 
’(a night school for apprentices), the European Apprentices Night School, 

■ Kharagpur (Bengal Nagpur Railway), the Y. W. C. A. Technical and Com- 
mercial classes, Calcutta ; one was the Government Training Class at Kurseong ; 
16 were technical, commercial or industrial classes attached to schools ; the 
remaining 59 'were secondary and elementary schools — 38 being secondary 
and 21 elementary. On the 31st March 1917 there were in attendance at 
these institutions 9,634 .pupils («fz., 402 at special schools and classes and 
9,232 at secondary and elementary schools) and of these pupils 8,959 were 
returned as Europeans and 675 as non-Europeans. 'The last mentioned 

■ total (which is made up of 46 pupils in special schools and classes and 629 
pupils in secondary and elementary schools) includes 425 boys and 250 ghls 
who were returned as Indian Christians 78, Brahmins 83, Non-Brahmins 
83, Musahnans 64, Buddhists 30, Parsis 123, and others 214. The expenditure’ 
for the year was returned as Rs. 27,49,996, viz.y Rs. 8,32,150 from Provincial* 
revenues including Imperial grants, Rs. 19,235 from municipal grants,^.' 
Rs. 10,55,427 from fees, Rs. 1,22.323 from 'endowments and Rs. 7,20,861 
from ■subscriptions, donations and other sources. There are two general 
cndowinimts, xiz., the Bruce Institution — a. fund left bv the hlisses Bruce, 
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tlio (Intiglitcri* of on indigo idniiter, for the education and maintenance of 
Anglo-Indian girl.*;, and Ilje Doveton Tru.‘'t, fonned from the sale of the property 
of the Doveton College, the annual income of wliieh amounts to about 
Ii^, r>.S(K)nnd i.s bpcnl on {«cholai^hip.^. The capital of thcllruccIn.«titulion 
is about 10?, Mh and its annual income nniounf.s to about Es. 37,000,* 


tl!.-~Thc Code, the grading of echooh, nvd the cnrrmdum. 


0. The carlic.st school-s for Europeans in India were day schools founded 
in connexion with station churches in the plains. Gradually thc.se schools 
grew into, or were followed by, boarding schools and orphanages such as the 
Free fichool in Calcutta. In 1836 La Mnrtinicrc wa.s founded in Calcutta 
a.*, the rc.'udt of a legacy left nearly 40 years before by Cloud Slartin of Lucknow. 
In 1823 the Parental Academic Institution was founded in Calcutta by voliui- 
taiy con(ribntion.s ojid in 1853, on the receipt of a legacy of 21 lakhs from 
Captain Doveton, it became the Doveton College." 

Ill 1847 the system of liill schools was inaugurated by Sir Henry Laniencc 
who established the Lawrence Mililtiiy Asylmn at Sanawar in order to remove 
children from “ the debilitating influence of a tropical climate and the 
demoralising cfTects of barrak life.” Some of these schools received State 
aid, but no regular system prevailed and the institutions were altogether 
inodequate for the- needs of the community. On the 28th July 1859, the 
day appointed for general thaiiksgimg on the ^suppression of the Mutiny, 
a collection was made in the churches of the then Diocese of Calcutta for 
the establishment of a public school hi the Himalayas. During tlie course 
of the next year Eishop Colton presented a memorial to the Viceroy, pressing 
on him the need for a more complete system of education for European children . 
Lord Canning dealt with the question in a celebrated minute in which he 
pointed out how the domiciled English and Eurasians would, if- neglected, 
become profitless, unmanageable, and a glaring reproach to Government, 
while, if eared lor betimes, they might become a source of strength to British 
rule, arid of usefulness to India. He considered that schools should be founded 
for the different denominations, both m the hills and in the plains, by the . 
help of donations, aided by equivalent contributions from Government. The 
main result of this movement was the establishment of several hill schools. 
The foundation-stone of Bishop Cotton School, Simla, was ]{iid in September 
1866. In 1865 St. Paul’s School was removed from Calcutta to the property 
ill Darjeeling, purchased from Brian Hodgson, on which the school now stands. 


1 Chnptcr IX, parographs 631-630, 650, 659, 690. Progress o£ Education in Bengal, 
)12.13 to 1910.17, Piltii Quinquennial Rcriow— Calcutta, 1018. ... 

s This institution flourished for many years, but later its authorities {by its constitution the 
irent of any boy or girl in tbo institution or any c ontributor of a small amount by iray of annual 
ibscription had n voice on the governing body) quarellcd among thcmsolves and 
Itmanagcd the coHege. After many years during wbicb tie institution had been 
otcly despoiled and quite ruined as a coUege, the remnants oftho property sdd by virtue 
an Act of tho Bengal Lcgblaturo, and the capital tluv* realised is held m trust by Govemment 

’ the education of 
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Oliurcli of England schools -were also founded at Mussooiie and Naini Tal. 
Other Church of England schools were established in the plains ; the Eoman 
Catholics extended their work and the Church of Scotland came into the field. 
These extensions were, however, incommensurate with the large and growing 
requirements. Especially did they fail to meet the needs of the poorer Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians. In 1871 a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition of European schools. It reported that the system was 
inadequate and that the objects proposed in Lord Canning's minute of 1861 
had been largely overlooked. While this report was under discussion, Arch- 
deacon Baly of Calcutta, after a tour extending through Bengal and Northern 
and Central India, represented to Government that the existing arrangements 
were in many respects unsuitable, and that many poor European and Eursian > 
children were left altogether without education. There was little immediate 
result, but in 1879 Lord Lytton took up the whole question and wrote the 
second well-known minute on the subject. He referred to Lord Canning’s 
minute and stated that it was little creditable that, in spite of his warnings, 
so little should have been done in twenty years to remove the reproach. A 
committee was appointed of which Archdeacon Baly was a prominent member, 
and its labours ultimately resulted in the appointment of another committee 
wliich drew up the Bengal code for European schools. Under this code which 
was published under the orders of the Government of India in 1883, the whole 
range of the education of the Domiciled Community was taken under the 
control of the Government and institutions of all classes were made eligible 
for the receipt of State aid in accordance with defined conditions and principles. 
From that time onward the number of schools and pupils steadily increased. 
The code wds not applied to Madras and Bombay, where more adequate 
arrangements for the education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians were already 
in force, but the local Govemrdents of those presidencies made modifications 
in their grant-in-aid rules which^tended in the direction of the provisions of 
the Bengal code. In Burma also the general grant-in-aid code of the local 
Government continued to govern, with modifications, the grant of aid to 
European schools. The principal provinces of British India, into which the 
Bengal code was introduced were Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces. 

10. The Bengal code was based on English and Scottish models, altered 
and extended to meet the special requirements of the Domiciled Community 
in India. Its main object was the encouragement of all classes of privately 
managed schools by means of grants-in-aid based on the attendance and 
.proficiency of pupils, in other words, on a results grant-system. At the 
same time arrangements were made for special grants to schools established 
at places in which the European population was small or poor, to free schools 
and orphanages in aid of their boarding charges, and for the boarding at 
suitable schools of children resident in places where there were no schools.^ 
A general curriculum was laid down ; this curriculum comprised three grades 
or standards, primary, middle or high. Schools were classified as primary 
middle or high, according as they were recognised as capable of teaching the 
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•vvliole or certain portions only of the course. Public examinations were held 
at the close of the primary, middle and high stages, and the gratits, which 
could be earned by pupils in the high stage of instruction, were propor- 
tionately liighcr than those which could be paid on behalf of pupils in the 
middle and primary stages respectively* A system of certificated nud pupil 
teachers was also adopted. Pupil teachers continued, until the uniform 
co’dc was issued (see paragraph 16 below). 

11. The Bengal code was modified from time to time and in the ycnr'lS!>5 
it underwent a thorough revision at the hands of a committee. The 
important change made hy this committee was the abolition of the K^ho^f" 
grant system, in favour of an attendance grant awarded to every sA'^‘% 

' declared eflicient by the Inspector. At the same time liberal provisio#’. ^s 
made for the industrial training of poor children. » 

12. In 1901 Lord Curaon summoned all the Directors of Public Instruction 
to Simla to confer with him on the whole field of education in India. In the 
matter of the education of the Domiciled Community this conference observed 
that there were no special rules for the education of Europeans in Madras, 
Bonibay and Burma, and it recommended that this defect should bo remedied 
by the publication of special and uniform rules, which shoiild bo nj)plicAblo 

' throughout India. The conference suggested that the Bengal code might 
be taken as the basis for discussion, but suggested that it should not. be pre- 
scribed as a uniform code until it had been revised by a committee *' of e.tpcrts 
in the education of Europeans, representing different pro\’incps.” In March 
1902 the work of revising the Bengal code \rilh a view to the product ton of 
n uniform European schools code for India and Burma was ontruRted to, a 
committee consisting of all the Inspectors of European Schools in India nti»l 
the then Director of Public Instruction in Burma, (Mr. J. Van J^nnmeren 
Pope), who acted ns president. 

13. This committee put forward a series of propovils; as regards the 
course of studies, the draft code, ns it avas prepared by the committee, laid 
domi a list of subjects which were to be either compulsory or optional in the 
primaiy and middle standards, and described, cither bymeatwofn syJIabiinor 
by prescribing textbooks, the progressto be made in e.iph of f hes^ven sfandaTiI« 
which were included in the range of the primat}* and middle eurriculum. 
For instniciion nbovethe middle standard the schools were directed to prepare 
for the high school cxaminntftm or for such other examinations n't had be**n' 
recognised hy the lo«d Government for that purpose. The compulRnry 
subjects in the primary and middle standards were Engli“h, matbematir-*, , 
geography, history, object lessons, drill and for girls, nwllework. Kinder- 
garten wa.s also prc-seribed for the primary standards. The (tptioual subjects 
were Latin, French, Gennnn, vernacular, phy.rics, plu^iolngy, drav^ing, 

by note and manual in'»truclion. Tho regulations for the bbth rehool 
tion required that candidates should l.al;e English and arithmetic m eompub 
sory Fuhjerts. They were given a lt'‘t of eighteen optional subjeels from 
whieh they might choocc not more than seven, subject to the condition th't 
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Tjoys had to take Euclid, algebra and a second language, and that girls had to 
•take domestic economy. 

14. The Government of India gave only provisional approval to that part 
-of the draft code which dealt with the course of studies and they decided to 
ask local Governments to consider more in detail, what curricula would be 
appropriate for different grades of schools. The defect of the course of studies 
suggested in the draft code was, as it seenaed to the Government of India, 
that it contained insufficient guidance to the managers of schools in construc- 
-ting complete courses of study for high schools, that it left individual pupils 
free to offer chance combinations of subjects from a wide list and that it made 
no allowance for the difference in the course of studies proper to be pursued 
by those pupils who are to leave school at 15, and those who are to continue 
•till 18 or 19. 

15. In 1903 the Government of India appointed a committee to inquire 
into the financial conditions of the hiU schools for Europeans in Northern 
-India., The repeated applications for extraordinary assistance from -those 
•schools, the closure of an important school at Mussoorie which had been 
maintained from the endowment raised by Bishop Cotton after the Mutiny, 
the total disappearance of the endo'\vment of another of the schools included 
*3n Bishop Cotton’s scheme, and the alarming growth of debt at the others, 
•showed that these hill schools were approaching a financial crisis and that 
■those which depended upon the employment of salaried masters were in danger 
•of annihilation. It would be beyond my present purpose to describe the 
financial findings of this committee. 7'^e point which is relevant to my 
narrative is that,' though the committee was not directly concerned with the 
general system of European education, it found it impossible to avoid taking 
into consideration the question of the curriculum of the hill schools — for the 
nost of a school must depend largely on the subjects which it is called upon 
to teach. The committee therefore sketched what should be in its opinion 
the ordinary curriculum for a hill school for European boys and added a few 
comments on the system which the Bengal code had enjoined and the draft 
uniform code proposed to continue, pointing out that the effect of such a system 
was. that ah undesirable multiplicity of subjects was attempted, an^ that 
there was a tendency for subjects to find their way into the curriculum, not 
so much on educational considerations, as because they scored marks easily 
in examinations. 

16. In 1905 the Govermnent of India forrrtirded to the Government of 
Bengal a revised uniform code for adoption ; they added however, that they 
were not satisfied with the curriculum as outlined in the code and asked that 
it might be examined with a -view to the consolidation of the courses in the 
various grades of schools in the light of the ■views expressed on the subject by 
the Hill Schools Committee. The matter was referred to the then Inspector of 
European Schools who proposed that the European schools of the pro'vince 
of Bengal, as it was constituted when the matter came before him — ^the 
partition of Bengal was not promulgated until the 16th October 1905 — should 
be divided info three grades — secondary literary, secondary commercial, and 
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elerQentary-*-and outlined a curriculum for each grade. The proposals of the 
IiiBpector were laid before a conference of persons connected with, or interested 
in the education of the Domiciled Community, which met in Calcutta early in 
1906. This conference was not prepared to accept the proposals of the Inspec- 
tor, but it recommended that European Schools should be classified in two 
grades and suggested a course of studies for each grade. 

17. A considerable controversy followed and as a result of yet another 
committee which sat- in 1910, the elementary school in Bengal now offers a 
complete course — that is, it contains an infant stage and six standards, in- 
tended to cover nine years up to the age of fourteen. The fourth standard 
corresponds with the preparatory stage in a secondary school ; this permits 
transition to the latter at the age of twelve ; transition is also possible (though 
less convenient) from the fifth and sixth standards. Thus from the age of 
twelve to that of fourteen a pupil has two alternatives — he may transfer, 
himself to a secondary school, or he may remain in the elementary school, 
undergo a complete course and obtain a certificate. JFurthennore, if he then 
desires to continue his studies on strictly practical lines, he can proceed to a 
higher elementary school. These institutions were designed to provide 
higher general and supplementary courses — commercial, industrial and 
agricultural, and to carry a pupil on to something like his seventeenth year. 
These supplementary courses consist of two parts first, general subjects, 
comprisiag English literature and composition, arithmetic (with special " 
attention to application and practice in expertness of calculation), the 
keeping of ordinary accounts and drawing, second, one Dr other of four 
specific .courses. As regards the specific courses the commercial course was 
designed to include (a) book-keeping (including the purpose and proper, 
form of commercial documents), (6) handwriting, (c) shorthand, (d) type-^ 
writing, (c) commercial geography ; the industrial cours^{a) geometry, (hy 
algebra, (c) mensuration, (d) mechanics, (e) wood-w^ork and iron work ; the 
agricultural course — (a) mensuration (with regard to land measurement and 
surveying), (&) elementary agricultural botany, chemistry and geology, (c) 
study of newspaper reports, (d) repair of agricultural instruments ; domestic 
economy— (a) cookery and general house management, (&) dress making, 
embroidery and lace making, (c) sick nursing and ^spensing. The last two 
years course of the apprentice department of the Sibpur 'College was recog- 
nised as alternative to the industrial course. 

18. At the same time th? European secondary schools of Bengal, were 
reclassified. Each complete secondary school is now divided into three 
sections (a) the preparatory school, (b) the general school, and (c) the upper, 
school All secondary schools teach the same curriculum up to ‘the stage ^ 
which is attained at about 16 and after that considerable latitude is allowed. 
As regards the preparatory school the curriculum of the infant section is the 
same as in the elementary school. In the classes of the preparatory school 
above the infant section the subjects taught are— arithmetic, English, histo^, 
elementary, nature study leading to gep^aphy, drawing, a modem European 
language or an Indian vernacular, practical geometry, and music (class 
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singing). The curriculum of the general school comprises — ^English, Latin 
(optional for girls’ schools), a modern European language or an Indian 
vernacular, mathematics,' history, geography, science ; any two of the 
following : — elementary botany, elementary physics, elementary chemistry 
or elementary physiology (including hygiene), drawing, music (class singing), 
manuol instruction (including in the case of girls needlework and the 
elements of housewifery). All elementary schools for boj’S are required as 
a condition of recognition, to provide efficient instruction in an Indian 
vernacular in the highest class of the preparatory section, and in all the 
classes of the preparatory ; in the general and upper sections of secondarj'- 
schools the subject is obligatory, though, in the case of boys who are 
proceeding to England for further education, a modern European language 
may, with the permission of the Inspector, be substituted for an Indian 
•vernacular in the four highest classes. Instruction in an Indian vernacular 
is not compulsory in the case of girls studying in European secondary 
schools, but the code states that the provision of such instruction is to be 
regarded as desirable. Schools which include the upper school section are 
recognised ns higher secondary ; those which do not go bej’ond the general 
school section are classed as secondary. The Cambridge senior school 
certificate examination is the prescribed school final examination for the 
former ; the Cambridge junior school certificate examination is the pre- 
scribed school final examination for the latter. 

• 

19. Thus schools for European and Anglo-Indian pupils in Bengal are 
now graded into four classes — elementary, higher elementary, secondary 
and higher secondary. I stated in the recen% published Quinquezinial 
■Eeriew of Education in Bengal that the vocational courses available at the 
end of the elementary school are not popular either with parents or with 
employers. I attempted in the follondng passage which deals with the present 
grading of secondary schools to sum up the general view of the Bengal Educa- 
tion Department : — 

“ It has been repeatedly represented by nil the school ntithorities and by those inter- 
ested in European education tiint this grading of schools is unsatisfactory. A pseudo- 
secondary education has lc.ss value than a sound elementary education augmented by 
some vocational training and it is propo.sed therefore to omit the ‘ secondary ’ grade scliool 
and to recognise only eleinenlnry and higher olementarj' schools and schools which arc 
secondary in the generally nocopted sense of the term. It should he possible to concen- 
trate real secondary education in a few secondary schtols by adopting a transfer system 
under which pupils of exceptional ability will be transferred at a suitable age. It is not 
desirable to impose too rigid a curriculum on secondary schools ; it mil he sufficient to 
lay do\m certain principles to which these schools must ordinarily conform. Tlie com- 
munity concerned is but a small one and with c.\-isling machinerj' and a liberal prox'ision 
of scholarships there is no reason why any child of merit, no matter what his social posi- 
tion may bo, should be overlooked. It is granted that there may bo well iiiaikcd social 
groups, which will have to be separately catered for, but this should be effected by iudivi- 
ctual schools rather than the sj’stcm of grading.”*- 


* CJioptor IX, paragraph 574, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 1910.17, Fifth 
Quinciucnnial Review — Calcutta, 1018. 
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^ 2 unaided • 

4 aided 
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* (.2 aided 


6 aided 


0 aided 


Grade of school. 


1,776 hoys 

504 hoys 
4 girla 

1,163 hoys 
273 girlB 

620 hoys 
152 prls 
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21. A table is added which shows the various grades of instruction in which 
the pupils of the Euroj)ean schools were on the 31st March 1907 : — 


Grades of instruction. 

i 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

! 

Total. 

' 1 
Supplementary courses in higher elementary 
schools. 

45 

40 

. 94 

Elementary classes of elementary and higher 
clomontaiy schools, viz., tho infant section and 
standards I to VI. 

2,334 

1 

1 2,420 

4,763^ 

The preparatory section of secondary and highor 
secondary schools. 

1,537 

1,095 

1 

2,632 

1 

Tho general fcction of secondary and highor 
secondary sohdols. 

980 

599 

1 

1,588 

Tho upper section of highor secondary schools . 

161 

88 

' ‘249 

j 

1 

Total , ' 

1 

5,066 

4,260 

0,326* 

1 


* The pupils in special schools (tts., 308) arc not included in the total 9,326. 


4 

22. On the 22nd July 1912 there was held in Simla an important conference 
on the education of the Domiciled Community in India. This conference 
was preceded by the meeting in Calcutta of a special committee of non-officials 
interested in'the subject. The Calcutta committee passed a series of resolu- 
tions which were laid before the conference, one of them being : — 

“ That all recognised European schools should be graded as follows ; — 

(a) preparatory schools wliicli slionld consist of a kindergarten department and tlio 
additional classes nccessarj’ to carry on the pupils up to the age of ninej_biit 
n'liich should also have one or more of the first three classes of a secondary 
school, when in the opinion of the Education Department local couditious 
make this desirable ; 

"■(6) secondary schools, intended to provide a complete course of general education 
■ extending to about the ago of 18 in the two highest classes of which special- 
isation should be permitted nith a view to the preparation of pupils for com- 
mercial careers ; 

(c) collegiate schools, strictly limited in number, intended to provide an education 
of wider scope, in the two highest classes of which specialisation should bo 
permitted with a view to the prcptiration of pupils for professional and other 
careers.” 

As a corollary to this the committee also resolved : — 

“ That there should be a sufficient number of tuition and maintenance scholarships 
to meet the case of necessitous pupils in preparatory and secondary schools.”^ 

. 23. Mr. Arden "Wood, Principal, La Martiniere College, Calcutta, was a 

member oi the Simla conference as also of the Calcutta committee and he 

* Appendix I, page 4.C Report of the Conference on the education of tho Domiciled Com* 
munity in India — Calcutta 1912. 
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)nit] before the meeting at Sinifa certain notes in wliich he discussed among 
of her things flic question of the grading of schools and their curricula, These 
Holes arc published as .Appendix d to the conference’s report and the following 
is an extract from them 


Tlic sprmJ ciroiunslnnccs of the Doinicilcfl Conimiinily him nn important bearing 
upon tho general character of the cclucatioa to ho given in European schools. The most 
iinpnrtnrit considcriifion in this coimavion is that there is no employment for boys and 
girli who leave seliool at tbo ago of 13 or 14 when efementary education properly so called 
may he considered to tcnniiintc. Jfost of tho openings for boys (and tho same is largely 
true of girls) are for boys of 17 or IS and upwards. It seems clear, therefore, that no 
scheme of ' European ’ education can he satisfactory which is not framed on the assump* 


Mill no seconciarj , not eicmeniary ; ana wic ijuubuuu nwuu ima w w wuoiutucu jo 
hind, or IcindiJ, of secondary cthication shoidd bo provided T It will. bo admitted that 
secondary eriuention of a high typo should be open to all boys and girls, irrespective of 
their pecuniary oircnmstanccs, whose natural abilities enable them to take fall advantage 
of it and that it should be also available for boys ond girls whose' parents are able and 
willins to pay fees proportionate to the cost of such education. The cost of providing 
secondary education of this type, in schools that employ a highly qualified salaried s^ff, 
will be Bs. 360 to Rs. 400 per pupil per annum lor boys, and otdmmly, but not invanaWy, 
a somowlmt smaller amonit for girls. This estimate m based on the assumption that the 
schools will be largo enough to be maintained with the maximum of economy— schools mth 
iiniviir/7q Ohriouslv it is iiJipossjWc to provide solioola of this ooatjj 


economy.' 

n m‘ Arden Wood suggested two types of secondary fohoed^ a higher 
sec^nda^'sehooUnd a iJer secondary school. He imagmed 
would iZ this school at about tlie age oi 9 and stay until the 

KttrX- « isaiSCfiS 

mathematics (this q-nmnir was to be iaught throughout-thb 

geography, J ^ thfZ highest classes this work was to 

whool as also physical teainiog xeoogniscd vemacalar a’aa 

he done out of aohoolhoura. , '’^“’^^tohaatudiedfcom 

tobofaoghtftom Class IV oowaida ; oaf of school 

Clase V oawaids-the I®*°“ j ’dca in the fooi lowest classes by 

hoars and the science VO& w ^ hc|^^ snggested for a 

ohsemtion lessor and ttat to a school for beys in ftst 

secondary school for gala diW o^y & ra^f 

a vemaonlar langnago was not ’«8fi,odetoinolode'hooseewfe 

alternatives, and the .nhjeot tantoft 

' In designing tho I«wa Seconds^ Sch 

.that the tin Sfc S^d Ita-ch were on..t«d 

over nine dasaes fflstead of ten. um 
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b^th for boys aud for girls, and for girls as as well as boys the study of a 
■vernacular was made compulsory. In other respects the subjects suggested 
for inclusion in the lower secondary schools curriculum were the same as 
those suggested for the higher secondary schools.^ 

25. I pause here for a moment to refer to the controversy which has centred 
round the question as to the language, other than English, which should be 
taught in secondary schools for Europeans. I have already shown how under 
the original Bengal Code the curriculum of the middle and high sections was 
nothing more than the primary section course extended, certain subjects 
being added. I have als'o pointed out how, in the matter of additional sub- 
jects, a wide choice was allowed and that the tendency was for subjects to be 
taken for examination not so much because of their educational value as because 
they were considered to be good subjects for mark-getting. Under tins system 
Latin and French were neglected and the vernacular was completely ignored. 
When they circulated the draft -imiform code^ the Government of India em- 
phasised the iniportance of an adequate study of the vernacular ; the Hill 
Schools Committee® took the same view with regard to the vernacular ; hut 
it also emphasised the importance of Latin. It must be remembered that 
this committee was dealing with the curriculum for the most advanced type 
■of secondary school, and that it was largely rafluenned by the view that there 
was a strong tradition behind the teaching of Latin in English secondary 
schools and universities. The committee thought therefore that it would 
Le comparatively easy to obtain effective teachers of this subject. The tea- 
ching of modern languages in English secondary schools had not, when the 
committee wrote, (1903), attained the stage of development which it has 
since reached. *It is now generally felt that it is a mistake to insist upon 
Latin for those boys and girls of the Domiciled Community, who do not attempt 
the more literary form of secondary education. The bad teaching of this 
subject in niany of the secondary schools has strengthened this view. ■ Moreover 
there has been, •.and still is, a considerable feeling against makmg this subject 
obligatory for girls, this feeling being strongest in the convents. Under 
article 319 of the revised code of regulations for European schools, Bengal, 
1910,' an Indian vernacular has to be taught in all secondary schools for hoys, 
though it is optional in schools for girls. A vernacular (generally Urdu) is 
now taught in all. secondary boys* schools, hut the prejudice against it is 
•even in boys’ schools, still strong, while in girls’ schools it is still practically 
ignored altogether. The authorities complain, apparently not without reason, 
that the munsJiis and jjundits, who are as a rule the only available teachers 
are able neither to teach the subject scientifically nor to maintain discipline 
in the classes. I quite realise the difficulty, but the desirability of boys and 
girls who are going to live and work in India having a real knowledge of the 
vernacular which they are most likely to he called upon to use is iacontestable 


^ Appendix 4, pp. 64 — 05, Beport of tlia Conference cn the Education of the Domiciled 
Community in India—Calcutta 1912. 

s See paragraph 16, supra. 

3 See paragraph 16, supra. 
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I if (!(• V‘’nirvr»K'.r V. i-n rly it tni^ril 

i \t ty fruinitis;. I thtr« fu.v it to lie v«y 

i\f tLrit tin* •■filiJ ntv of tit«* }<choi»!‘‘ 

' it jitilir r tt:*ty «»f t. \ »‘rr:4rul..r— unit in tKi-* rouni'j ion 1 inity p^'riiApi 
ti.at nny nuin or v-nn^m vl!*> i* liriiij' in KnpInntI /or ctiiifatict'Al 

in inrhnlini; vorJ; in Kuro|n'.sn — ivoiiM ho wcli aJvi'Cii 

to tnKr » ^»r*'Iiutinnty rotir’r in tin* vrntanifnr rt'^juiritl in th*' nt'V.' ffclionl of 
f*ri‘Hfnl t'tnoicr in I«onfInn, On tin* ^onortil qtio^tion of tho inclusion or 
othorviito of Jjitin or I'Vmih in tlio ctirriculinii, I iim inclinod lo agree ''itli 
tin* nliitndo n<io]tti’f! by Mr. .irden Wat**! aiuliiot fo prt’.is for ilic teaching of 
ctlhrr nf thc.'-r tnngu.'ii'i''** for thot** boy* ntui girl** of t lie Domiciled Community' 
who nro not going to nttr/ii]it thornort* /Itcrnry form of arcondary' education- 
1 ^hould dc.-ir*' to her t-acb /•prondnry .‘>chno! given ns much freedom os possible 
in framing it,'i coiirM‘.*i to the .•satisfaction of tho Kdiicntion Dcjiartincnt, subject _ 
to tho rontrol of certain general jicdagogic prinriplcs which should be defined, 
liut here I desire to enter a cavmt, I feel that a pupil wlfo goes through a 
secondary eourse. however jiractical that course may be, will not geC thaf^. 
iiietttni training wliwh that course .slinufd giVc him, unless a su/licicnf amount'' , 
of h'ngtt}*<tu' training is involved. Traming in language is after all largelj^.' 
training in thought. Practical flcientific and other education may* give a 
knowledge of fact.s and a capacity' to use hands and cy'es, but ^vithout that 
training in thought which language study- alone can give, I am doubtful 
whether the ordinary* student can make use of the facts which his practical 
training has placed in his pos.se<!sion. T believe that there are many pupils 
in sccondaiy* seliooh- in England who can get all the linguistic training a'hich 
thev reijuirc by- a proper study* of English and, say, French or German ; but 
the question wliethcr European pujnls in secondary* schools in India can get 
the linguistic training which they* require tlirough a "study of English and a 
Vernacular seems to me to depend very* largely on the extent to which the 
study of a vernacular can he carried out on scientific lines.^ There is a real 
diiicrence 'between elementary^ and secondary education and it seems to me 
essential that in dealing with the problem of the education of the Domiciled 
Commum’ty in India this distinction should not be blurred. 

20. ‘With Mr. Arden ‘Wood’s notes and the resolution' of the Caltuttii 
committee bcloro it, the Simla conference recommended^ 

(t) that the great majority of high schools for boys in India should 
adopt a more definitely modern and practica'l curriculum such • 
as is referred to in the resolutions of the Calcutta comniittee as 
* secondary.’ 

(rf) that besides these schools a few schools are required with a curriculum 
Jeading to the Woraitics end Ubnal professioDs. to be caUed 
collegiate schools but to be schools not colleges ; 

m that Goveimnent should be invited to determine in’ consultation 
mtb tho managers of seboola, what easting schools should be 
ooilegiate schools ’ or whether new schools should be fouudrf. 
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The conference also resolved that concentration of schools is desirable, 
where 'possible.'^ 

27. The resolutions of the conference have been discussed by local Govern- 
ments but the European school system has not as yet been seriously modified 
in any Presidency or province. The great difficulty in the way of concentration 
.lies in the denominational nature of the school system. In a paper on the 
educational policy of the Roman Catholic Church which was contributed 
to the Simla conference by the Rev. Father T. Vander Schueren, S. J., (sub- 
sequently printed as appendix II to the report), the author stated that 
“ Catholic schools with Catholic teachers and under Catholic management 
arc the only ones which arc acceptable to Catholic parents for the education 
of their children,*’ and emphasised “ the necessity from the Catholic point of 
view that the management of the stafi and indeed the whole atmosphere 
of the boarding school should be Catholic.”® Other denominations, and 
especially the Ghjirch of England, are naturally anxious that they should retain 
the children who belong to them in their o\nti schools and they regard with 
considerable disfavour any suggestion which would tend to remove their 
most promising scholars from the sphere of their influence. This feeling is not 
lessened by the fact that, while practically all Roman Catholic children attend 
Roman Catholic schools — ^the exceptions would be a handful of cliildrcn at 
the Government schools at Kurseong and a few children at the railway day 
schools on the plains — ^these schools are also educating a considerable number 
of children belonging to other denominations. The table below which i 
to be found in the recent quinquennial rc^’iew of education in Bengal shows 
the distribution of European schools and pupils according to management :® — 


Institutions. 

•• • 

No. of in- 
stitutions. 


Pcrcontago of 
total number 
of pupils in 
sccondaiy 
primarj’ and 
special 
schools. 

Government ....... 

B 

302 

313 

d'ou'ish 

1 

131 

1-30 

Non-Conformist ....... 

4 

6S1 

603 

Church of Scotland 

2 

490 

6-09 

Roman Catholic 

118 

6,300 

60-61 

Churoh of England ...... 

14 

1,046 

17-07 

Undcnommational (including Y. W. C. A.1 

16 

1,12^6 

11-68 

Totai. 

79 

■1 

100-00 


^ Pp. 3 — ^10, 26, 41, 42, Report of the Confcrcnco on the Education of tlio Domiciled Com- 
munity in India— Calcutta 1912, 

Appendix H, pp. 90—09, Report of tlio Confcronco on tlio Eduoation of the Domiciled 
Community in India — Calcutta 1012. 

® Chapter IX, paragraph 639, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 1910-17, Fifth 
Quinquennial Review — Caloutta 1918. 
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28. The system of schools was intended lo be a denominational one and 
1 think that it would be a fatal mistake lo seek to modify, the denominational 
liolicy. I recognise, however, that the Government schools at Knrseong 
arc meeting a distbict need, which the various churches could not wholly 
Futisfy. On the question of concentration, though I recognise the denomina- 
tional diihciUty, I cannot help noticing that there were on the 31st Marcli 
3917 only 2d9 boys and girls in the upper sections of the 14 higher secondary 
schools of Bengal (an average of about 17 pupils in each school and about 4 
pupils hi each cla.ss) and I therefore cannot refrain from emphasising the 
impossibility of organising the education of tlie Domiciled Commimity on a 
parochial basis and the extreme' desirability of organisation at least within - 
0.0 ch denomination. All the codcs-rccognise that no school which is considered 
by the department to be unnecessary is entitled to a grant-in-aid and I imagine ' 
that this hmitdtion would apply equally to an unnecessary grade or section. 

I also feel that the education of European and Anglo-Indian children — especi- * 
ally their secondary education in boarding schoolg — is not a local or even a ' 
provincial — ^problem there are children in the European schools of Darjeeling 
and Knrseong from all parts of India and Burma — and it seems to me to be 
reasonable that before grants arc made by a local Government to any sucb 
school, that that Government should satisfy itself that the needs which the 
school is proposing to meet could not be met by the schools of other provinces. 

.29. All the codes of regulations for European schools insist upon a con- 
scieflee clause but the conscience clause applies to day scholars only. The 
9,232 pupils in secondary and. primary schools for Europeans on the 31st 
march 1917 were distributed locally as follows Calcutta and Howrah 6,159 ; 
Darjeeling, Kurseong and Kalimpong, 1,956 ; Asansol 329 ; Dacca 174 ; 
Chittagong 176 ; along the Eastern Bengal Eailway'line 75; along the East 
Indian** Eailway line 187 and along the Bengal Nagpur Railway line 177. ^ 

Of these 9,232 cliildren in secondary and elementary schools (excluding those 
•wlfb were doing supplementary courses in classes attached to higher 
' elementary schools) 4,405 were boarders and 4,827 were day scholars. The 
question, whether children who do not belong to the same denomination as 
•that of the school at which they are boarders should attend the leli^ous 
’ instruction or the religious observances of the SQhool is, in the absence of any' 
special agreement m'th Government on this point, a matter- which is left 
entirely to the discretion of the school authorities. Governmen-hvvhas 
occasionally made the application of a conscience clause to all its pupils’ one' 
of the conditions of granting extraordinary aid to a boarding school.' 


7F. — Examinations. 

30. Before the Bengal Code was issued such secondary schools for Euro- 
peans, as then existed prepared their pupils for the Csleutta TJniveraty 
luatncidation examination, and it is notew orthy that during that period the 

» Chnpto • TX, paragraph 63S, Progress of Education in Benr-a] 1012 Trv.i, 

<iuuiquonniaI EoviCir — Calcutta 1018. ^ 9 2-13 to 1016-17, Fjfth 
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ablest young men of the Domiciled, Community used to take up imiversity 
courses. The Bengal Code, as had been already stated, introduced three 
public examinations during the school course-rr-the primary, middle and 
high school examinations,* held respectively at the end of the primary, middle 
and high stages of instruction. One of the points on which Lord Gurzon’s 
Simla conference of 1901 laid stress was the desirability of reducing the number 
■of public examinations. As a result of this the Government of Bengal in 1905 
issued revised rules for the examinations of European schools which retained 
the primary and middle examinations merely for the purpose of awarding 
scholarships, except that certificates might bo issued on the results of the 
middle examination to those who were taldng the examination as a school 
learaig test- 

31. In 1900 a public meeting was held in Calcutta under the presidency 
of Bishop Weldon, who was then Metropolitan of India, and at this meeting a 
resolution was passed in favour of the adoption of the Cambridge University 
local examinations as public tests for the European schools of Bengal. The 
resolution passed at this meeting was forwarded to the Government of India 
through the Anglo-Indian Association, and upon its receipt that Government 
made inquiries with the object of ascertaining the relative standards of difficulty 
of the Cambridge senior local examination and the departmental high school 
examination. The replies received from the local Governments disclosed 
such a fundamental divergence of opinion that the matter was referred to the 
Directors of Public Instruction when they were assembled at the Simla confer- 
ence of 1901. As the result of this reference the Government of India recom- 
mended that local Governments should encourage the Cambridge senior local 
examiuation, whenever there was any demand for it, and that the univer- 
sities should be invited to recognise the examination. 

32. The Cambridge senior local examination was subsequently recognised 
by the Government of Bengal as equivalent to the high school or matricula- 
tion- examination. The revised rules for examinations in European schools 
which were issued by the Government of Bengal in 1905 provided that the 
Cambridge senior local examination might be taken in place of the high school 
examination, hut it was at the same time expressly stated that this permission 

‘•^d not- entitle a school to send up candidates for the Cambridge junior local ^ 
cxarcination. ' It was stated in the review of education in Bengal for the 
quiiiqp.cnnium which closed on the 31st March 1907 that many of the best 
schools 'in the province” had then ** definitely abandoned the high school 
examination in favour of the Cambridge senior local examination.”^ 

33. I have already explained- how the whole curriculum of European 
schools was then under scrutiny and I hayc referred above (see paragraph 16) 
to the conference which met in Calcutta at the beginning. of 1906. Tliis 
conference dealt "with the question of curriculum — ^the tv.’o ^are of course 
intimately linked — and recommended, as regards s'fecondary schools, the 
adoption of the Cambridge University senior certificate examination as the 

* Chapter. IX, paragraph 634, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-03 — 1908-07, Third 

<Juinquennial Review hy'W. W. Homcll— Calcutta 1007. 
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school final examination. This examination was evolved by the Cambridge 
University local examinations syndicate in accordance vith the principles 
on which the regulations of the Board of Education for England and "Wales 
for secondary schools had been based. The examination was in fact the 
Cambridge senior local examination, taken under certain specific conditions 
as to the subjects which had to be or might be offered ; and no institution 
could send up candidates for it, unless it were recognised by the Cambridge 
authorities as a secondary school. For the purpose of recognition the 
Cambridge authorities agreed to accept the recommendations of the Bengal 
Education Department. The conference recommended that the presentation 
of candidates at the Cambridge junior certificate examination was not to 
be regarded as in any way incumbent on a secondary school, but that it 
should be allowed, if for any special reasons it were foimd to be desirable. 

34. These proposals elicited the following comments in Third Quinquennial 
Keview of Education in Bengal ; — 

“ The decisions of the conference were undoubtedly wise, and the abolition of the code 
examinations will certainly not be a matter for regret. In the first place the examinations 
in themselves are not above criticism. The middle examination with its two coinpu]'»*y'*’ 
subjects and the long list of optionals is not a proper test for the work of elementaiy p^olsj 
nor can the high school examination under its present conditions be-regarded as'-a satis- 
factory coping stone of an adequate secondary school curriculum. Purther, s^ool autho- 
rities generally have no confidence in these examinations nor can this distrust be ascribed 
altogether to the recent failures ; for some of the best schools abandoned the code examina- 
tidns long before these results were recorded. In the face' of this want of confidence 
it would be idle for the department to persist in conducting examinations which nobody 
wants and for which it is by no means easy to arrange ; for the number of persons uncon- 
nected with the schools presenting candidates and yet oapnle of examining them is extre- 
mely small. The University of Cambridge' has an elaborate machinery for examining 
schools ; it can command the services of Idghly competent examiners and its certificates 
are recognised throughout the British Empire. It has not of courscT any Icdowlcdge of 
the particular local needs of European schools in India. This is no doubt a disadvantage 
but it is probably one which is more than compensated by the advantage of relieving the 
provincial Educational Department of the tnidc of examining secondary' schools for Euro- 
peans. The teaching in, and not the examining of, schools is the primary' concern of the 
department.”^ 

1 

.In the resolution which it issued on the quinquennial review the Govern- 
ment of Bengal referred to the code examinations and said that if, as the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction suggested, these were examinations which no one 
wanted and for which it was by no means easy to arrange, their abolition 
wliich had been decided upon would appear to have been a wise step. ® 

35. The revised code of regulations for European schools in Bengal, 1910, 
contains in its articles 95 — 100 the standing orders for examinations in 
secondary schools. The upshot of these orders is : — 

(a) that the examinations recognised by the Education Department for 
the^ purpose of testing the pupils of recognised secondary schools 


* Chapter IX, paragraph 900, page 640, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1902-03 — 1906-07, 
Third Quinquennial Review by W. W. Homell— Calcutta 1907. 

® Government of Bengal, General Department, Education Bcsolution No. 1317, dated 
the 22nd Fcbruaiy 1908, paragraph 36, attached to Third Quinquennial Review of Education 
in Bengal — Chicntta 1007. ' 
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at the end of their school career are the Cambridge University 
local examinations for the award of junior and senior school certi- 
ficates. These examinations are the school final examinations for 
pupils leaving school at the end of the secondary and higher second- 
ary stages respectively but a pupil may present himself for exa- 
mination for the junior school certificate even though he proposes 
to pass on to the classes of the upper school. 

{&) that the’ Education Department will arrange vernacular tests for all 
recognised secondary schools for boys and for such girls as may 
be presented for examination in the subject ; that these examina- 
tions will be of two standards — lower and higher — and they will 
be held at the same time as the junior and senior school certificate 
examinations ; that all scholars of recognised secondary schools 
for boys except those who have obtained special exemption 
under" the pro-visioiis of the code (see paragraph 18 above) are 
required to present themselves for examination in the vernacular, 
(c) that the subjects for the junior and senior school certificate examina- 
tions in which schools may present candidates require the sanction 
■ of the Education Department and that this sanction should issue 
not less than one year before the date of the respective examina- 
tions. 

The rules also provide that the Education Department shall make arrange- 
- mente for the examination of and award of certificates to pupils in the upper 
sections of secondary schools who are allowed in accordance with the provisions 
of the code to specialise in commercial and technical subjects and who in 
nonsequence do not take the Cambridge University senior school certificate 
examination. I believe that no school has ever yet taken advantage of .this 
provision. ^ 

36. The Simla conference of 1912 on the education of 'the Domiciled Com- 
munity was of 'opinion that two kinds of Government' certificates should be 
awarded to the pupils of secondary schools: — ^first school certificates and 
Ica’ving certificates. It recommended that the first school certificate should 
be awarded to those pupils whose school records showed ; (a) that they had 
■been in regular attendance at a secondary school for at least three years ; (6) 
that they had completed an approved course of general education as set forth 
in their school record ; (o) that they had passed the recognised external exami- 
nation in the subjects prescribed by the Education Department. The lea'ving 
certificate should, it was suggested, be awarded to those pupils whose school 
records could show (a) that they had been in regular attendance at a secondary 
school for two years after obtaining the first school certificate ; (6) that they 
had completed an approved further course of education as set forth in their 
school record ; (c) that they had passed the recognised external examination 
in the subjects prescribed by the Education Department. The conference 
■ad'vised that for the present the Cambridge junior school certificate examina- 
tion or the Cambridge junior local examination should be the recognised 
external examination for the first school certificate and that the Cambridge 
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Univrrf'ify f-onior fcliool ccrtificcte cxnminntion of the Combridge Univeci^ 

liigluT lonil cxnniiimfion or (he C/inibridgc senior local examination suoiila 

bn tltc rccog«i«ctl cxlcnml authority for the leaving certificate. The conference 
alto recorded the view that pnptia in JSiirojican f-ccondarj' tcliools should be 
Mibinittcd to no external examinations other than those suggested cud tha 
no school should ivithout. special pcrmi.'Jsion send up candidates both for the 
C'ninbridgo school certificates examination and for the Cambridge local 
fxamiimtion.s, li also urged that Government should take action to secure 

(i) ^tliat the leaving certificate of the grades of high and collegiate schools, 

the creation of which it advocated (see paragraph 26 above) should be 
accepted as a prcliminni^' educational qualification for admission to service 
in specified grades in the departments of Government ; and (») that the 
leaving certificates of collegiate schools should confer exemption from such 
prclmu'naiy examination of professional and other bodies as it might be found 

possible to arrange.^ * 

37. The" Government of India ore now considering whether the whole 
sj'stcm of Cambridge local examinations -should not be aboh'shed from 
India. The school authorities throughout Bengal are strongly in favoiu: of 
retaining the system and any scheme which contemplates its abolition will 
arouse a storm of criticism. A departmental system of examinations was 
tried for many years and was foimd wanting ; its main defects were constant 
charges in personnel and policy and a consequent lock of continuity, a dearth 
of experienced examiners an'd n variation of standard and a general lack of 
unanimity and uniformity. The admitted defect of the absence of local 
knowledge on the part of the Cambridge sj^idicate may be exaggerated and it 
must be remembered that it would always be possible for the Bengal Education 
De'partment to submit an examination syllabus in any particular subject for 
the approval of the Cambridge authorities. The development of educational 
practice in England is continually affecting’ the curricula of the Cambridge 
school examinations and the syllabuses of the examinations tend to keep the 
work in European schools in India progressive and up-fo-dale. For students 
proceeding to England for further education the Cambridge certifioates are 
particularly valuable, whereas Indian departmental or university exainina- 
tions Teceive no adequate recognition. The Cambridge examinations are. 
typical of English school education and are held all over the Empire ; this 
Imperial aspect undoubtedly has weighi^and rightly so— with the domi- 
ciled Community. ^ ^ . 

38. The Cambridge Local ExaminationB Syndicate has recently- modifiS 
its system in accordance with the views set forth in the report on examinations 
published in -December 1911 by the consultative committee of the Board of 
Education, Whitehall. According to the new scheme there will be an examina- 
tion, which will follow on a general school course and should be taken about 
the age of sixteen, and two years later an examination of a much more special- 


1 Boport of the Conference on the Education of the Domiciled roTv,™,..,** • t- l "p. , • 
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ised nature. The first examination will be called the Senior Cambridge Cer- 
tificate A, the second, the Cambridge Higher School Certificate. It should 
not be diflScult to adapt the work of European secondary schools sj’stem of 
Bengal to the new Cambridge scheme. 

y. — Universitt/ education. 

39. There are certain institutions which are afiiliated to the Calcutta 
University which occasionally prepare European and Anglo-Indian students 
for the examinations of the Universitj'. These are (a) the Jesuit College, 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta (for B. Sc. and intermediate arts and science 
examinations), (h) the Girls’ College at Loreto House, and the Diocesan College^ 
Calcutta — ^the former is affiliated up to the intermediate arts examination 
and the licence in teaching, the latter prepares for the degree in teaching 
as well as in arts, as also for the licence in teaching — and (c) the David Hare 
Training College, Calcutta, which is affiliated to give instruction for the degree 
and licence in teaching. But, as has been repeatedly stated in official reports, 

collegiate education for Europeans as a thing apart from the collegiate educa- 
tion of Indians is practically non-existent.” 

40. Various reasons are given to account for the small number of students 
of the Domiciled Community who take up Indian university courses. In the 
first place it is not evident that better pay or prospects of higher avenues 
of employment are to be gained by the possession of an Indian miiversity 
degree. At any rate the idea has got abroad that domiciled Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians do not require to go to Indian universities to obtain suitable 
employment. There seems to be something in the contention that the avenues 
of emplojnnent, to which an Indian imiversity education leads specifically, 
are gradually becoming less accessible to the Domiciled Community. On the 
other hand the difficulty and expense of recruiting men from Europe — tliis 
has of course been intensified by the war — ^lias placed more openings at the 
disposal of domiciled European and Anglo-Indian Iad§. They are now tojbe 
foimd in the tea-planting and mining industries, in merchants’ firms and in 
such emplojTnent as that of the Calcutta Port Commissioners. 'Such employers 
want the boys young and though they appreciate a good secondary school 
education — a qualification which they rarely find — they attach little or no 
importance to the possession of an Indian university degree. Tlicn again, 
the equivalence between the Cambridge examinations and the examinations 
iif'Hic University of Calcutta has been found to be confusing, especially in 
regard to the equivalence -of an honours senior Cambridge school certificate 
with the diploma of tlie intermediate arts or science examination. The 
Calcutta University issued rules, dealing with this matter, but these rules 
werey complicated and the complaint of the European school authorities is 
that the Calcutta University Sjmdicate has from time to time given a variety 
of interpretations to its own rules. Be this as it may, it appears certain 
that some possible European and Anglo-Indian university students have not 
received from the University the recognition to which they considered that 
their educational attainments entitled them. This ha^ acted as a deterrent. 
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41. Certain European secondary schools — more especially schools for girls ' 
— ^have encouraged their pupils, after they have gained the Cambridge senior 
school certificate, to take up the Cambridge higher local courses. It is pointed 
out that an increasing number of European girls, who have been educated in 
Eengal and taken a part of the Cambridge higher local' course, proceed to 
eoUeges in England and it is stated that for these the higher local certificates 
are of the greatest value. . The Government of India have,- however, refused 
to regard any higher local certificate as equivalent to a university degree for 
the purposes of the State scholarship which has been made available for the 
women of the Domiciled Community. Tliis is held to be a grievance by some 
of the European school authorities and by the Domiciled Community generally; 

42. I give below a table, taken from the recent Quinquennial Eeview, 
which shows for the recent quinquennium the estent to which students from 
European schools in Bengal made use of the Cambridge higher local examina- 
tions 


Year of axamination. 

fe 

Number of ontiios 
in Bengal. 

Passes. 

Juno 1912 . • . 

: i 

No examination in 
Bengal. 

• •• 

December 1912 . 

8 

6 

* 

''Juno 1913 

i 

No « examinatian in 
Bengal," . 

• •• 

Docembor 1913 . 

t 

11 

6 

Juno 1914 

7 

5 

December 1914 . 

7 

3 

June 1915 

No examination in 
Bengal. 


December 1915 . 

12 

7 

Juno 1916 

10 

0 

12 

t 

December 1916 . 

12 

11 

■ Total 

73 

50 


Honours. | Distinctions. 


1 

3 

3 


10 


1 

2 

3 


A m^ber oi entries were made for the June 1917 examination but owing 
to the dislocation of the mail service most of them were received in Cambridge 
too late to be accepted.^ ” 


mi?’ of Education in Bengal, Fifth Quinquicnnial Kovio^ 
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tlicn abandoned it in fnvoiir of llic Cambridge cjcnmijiationi. The inblc 
below shows Ibc nnmbei of European and Anglo-Indian students who passed 
tliis mmination during tlie recent quinquennium. 


Yenrs, 

> 

Boys. 

Wniicn rASSE 

Gitlo, 

TotAr- 

Wll-12 


»!• 

& 

1012'13 

% 

1 

1 

12I3.14 

0 

1 

3 

I0U.16 


f 

o 

** 

A 

W^5.10 

* * i 

A 

M 

••• 

2 

1«6.17 'V. 

4 

n 

c 

, ’ ‘ ■ Towt 

13 

0 

IP 



>uLu luuubity HDu commcTcc, 101 many oi wiucn a univcYaw 
edneataon is not required. On the other hand, the c.vccptional boy of this, 
as of any other, community ought to get a chance of the highest intellectual 
education avaiiable, not mcioiy lor its own sake but i)ocause tbc commumty, 
to winch he belongs, ought to be represented in the administtativc and educa- 
tional serriccs of Government and in the learned professions. Similarly a 
girl pf the Domiciled Community ought to be able to qualify beisclt, if need 

bo, in India for the highest intellectual and professional work open to her 

the need for teachers from the women of the Domiciled Community is verv 
great— and for a life of cultured aclaidly. Many girls educated jn India • 
marry men in good positions in the coimtty and they arc not witbbtit tlwir 
induenee on the general tone of European society. For these reasons .nnd also 
because a imiversity in India ought to be a place of education for all and not 
merely for cerlain sections of the population, tlio general absence of memblrs 
of the Domiciled Community from university life in India is a matter for 
nothing but regret. A university in India should be a scat of Icarnin*' to 
which the most intellectual members of the Domicilied Community, wduid 
desire to send their sons and daughters. 

46.^ The question of the nniverdty education of the Domiciled Community 
was fecussed at £e Simla conference of 1P12. The conference proposed 
a > the emstmg dif&cultics might be met by one of two alternatjvcs—cither ' 
a separate univetsity arts college might by established-it was suggested 

arts ox science might be added to any training college which miglit be started ' 
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for the Domiciled Community. The former alternative has been miiver- 
sally condemned by the local Governments, while the latter has met with 
little support. 

YI. — Professional training, 

47. Accordmg to the returns for 1916-17 there were (excluding 23 girls 
and women in training schools and colleges for teachers) 483 Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians studying law, medicine, art, commerce, engineering and vetc- 
rmary science. The analysis of these figures shows that there were six Euro- 
X^eans and Anglo-Indian students studying law, 48 (31 men and 17 women) 
studying medicine in the Calcutta Medical College, 2^ students (both men) 
in the Government School of Art, Calcutta, 39 students in the Sibpur 
Engineering College (4 in the Engmeer Department and 35 in the Apprentice 
Department), and -one student in the Bengal Veterinary College, Belgachia. 

YU.— Teachers in European schools in Bengal. ' * 

48. The returns for 1916-17 show that there were 546 teachers on the stalTs 
of the various primary and secondary schools in Bengal. This' works out 
at something like an average of one teacher to every 17 jpupils. This is satis- 
factory, more especially as the code does not require more than one teacher 
to every 30 pupils. The same satisfaction cannot be felt when the figures 
are examined from the point of -sdew of training and other qualifications. 
Of the 646 teachers 211 were trained and 335 were untrained ; thus the number’ 
of trained teachers is 38-6 per cent, of the total number employed, Members 
of religious orders engaged in teaching are returned as trained teachens ; 
excluding these, one .is left mth 62 trained lay teachers working in the 
Eurepean schools of the Bengal Presidency, 

49. As regards men, teaching in European schools in India is not a profes- 
sion at all. The pay and prosj)ects are so x^oor that yoimg men will not become 
teachers, except perhaps for a short time, while they are waiting for- other 
cmplojTucnt. Since 1912 only three men students have been deputed from 
Bengal to the Government Training College at Sanawar (Pimjab) — ^aii mstitu- 
Troii wliich has to serve the whole of Northern India. Bengal lias a training 
ciass,-at Kuracong for women teachers for European schools. It is not difficult 
to -fill this class, but the local Government exacts no obligation in the matter 
of subsequent service in European schools in the Presidency and niaii)’^ of 
the successful students take up worlc in European schools outside Bengal 
where prosxiects arc axjpareutly better. It must be remembered, both as 
regards men and women teachers, that, so far as the Presidency of Bengal 
is concerned, all the Roman Catholic schools arc worked and largely staffed bj’^ 
members of religious orders, and that all the leading Church of England girls’ 
secondary schools are directed by members of the order of St. John the 
Baptist Clewer. This fact coupled with the not uimatural tendency for school 
managers to recruit, wherever possible, not onlj’^ heads but also assistant 
masters- and assistant mistresses direct from England makes the profes- 

^ sional prosx^ects for locally recruited teachers in 'European schools exceedingly 
limited. 
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DO. The tnWo below wliicli is to be found in pamgrapb D58 of the Tccciit 
Quinqucimial Review shows the nuntber of grnd\mtcs wlio were working in 
tlie European .schools of the Presidency during 3910-17. 



51. I also quote brom the same review a series of statements wliicli give 
ilic average monthly salaries of men and women teaching in all grades 
of European schools in Bengal. For the purposes of these statements it was 
assumed that free residence is equivalent to Es. 50 a month and free board 
and residence to Rs. 100 a month. For the sake of comparison salaries of 
residential posts have been increased by Rs. 50 a month or Rs. 100 a month 
according' as the post carries with it free residence only or free board and 
residence. 1 


A. — ^Teachers RECRxnxED nc Ij?dia (Ixdiajt qualifications). 

(i) Untrained. 


Teachers, 

B,A. 

F.A. 

Old pupil 
teacher 
csnnt- 
ination. 

Matricu- 
lation or 
Cainbridgo 
senior. 

Junior 

local. 

i 

Xo quali- 
ilc.itions. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

« 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es._ 

Women 

168 

132 

\ 

no 

103 

80 

70 

Men .... 

213 

205 1 

• • 

170 

70 

133 


(ii) Trained. 


Ks. 

Women 

Men 203 


— Training for women includes the training given in the Kturscong Training 
Glass and at Madras, ITaini Tal and Lahore. 


^ Chapter IX, paragraph 669, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 1916-17, Fifth 
.Quinquennial Eoview— Calcutta 1018. 
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B. — ^Teachers recruited in the United Kingdom and possessing British 

QUALIFICATIONS. ' 


Teachers. 

1 

M.A. 

1 

B.A. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

B.A. 

Teachers* 

training 

certificate. 

No quali- 
fications. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Women 

• • 

300 

250 

236 

• « 

Men 

700 

GOO 

450 

• • 

300 


52. Small educational societies have sprung up from time to time, notably" 
the Teachers’ Guild, which owes its existence to the enterprise of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association ; but teachers in Bengal European schools 
have not succeeded so far in organising a professional association of 
teachers of every grade and of every religious organisation.^ 

53. The Simla conference of 1912 discussed the merits and demerits of the 
pupil-teacher and apprentice-teacher system, now defunct in England, and 
they considered that the latter system might be tried experimentally in selected 
schools as a method of selection for the training colleges. ^ The Government 
of. India were doubtful as to the proposal but had no objection to its being 
tried by the local Governments. The Government of Bengal, however, saw 
no difference between the apprentice and the pupil-teacher systems and 
pointed out that what was really required was to unprove the general 
educational attainments of those who intend to enter the teaching profession. 
The Inspector of European Schools, Bengal, ]\Ir. Mercer, has suggested the- 
adoption of the English bursar system. This suggestion seems to be worth 
considering.® 

51. The maximum number of students who can be taken in the training 
class attached to the Government Girls’ School at Dow Hill, Kurseong, is 
20 and the course is for two years. The Head Mistress of the Dow Hill School 
acts as principal of the Training Class and is assisted by a mistress of method 
and a mistress of Idndergarten method. The prescribed entrance qualifica- 
tion for students is the high school or Cambridge senior local pass, but 
the inadequacy- of the average general education possessed by the students 
who entered the class was found to be a serious handicap. During the last 
few years intending students have been advised to remain another year at 
school and to study for the Cambridge higher local examination. The effect 
of this on the standard of work done in the training class has been marked. 


1 Chapter IX, paragraph 660, Progress o£ Education in Bengal, _Fi£th Quinquennial Review 
— Calcutta 1918. 

2 Pages 14-16, Report of the Conference on the Education of the Domiciled Community in 
India — Calcutta 1912r 

® Chapter IX, paragraph 662, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912.13 to IQlG-l? 
Quinquennial Review — Calcutta 1918. 
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oD. Tlio irninin" clnps }uis no connexion ivilli the I’nivon-itj of Celcntte,. 
The sliulcnts arc examined hy the Tnf.j>cclor of European .ScliooE and one 
of the Inspect I’cspc*?, acting together, and the certificates awarded to flic 
successful candidates arc countersigned h}’ the fjirector of Puhlic Instruction. 
An attempt, lias recently been made, to ofTcct a dilTcrcntiation in the Training 
of the sliidcnlfl. The kindergarten training provided hy the clas.i was criticised. 
S^omc attempt is now made to cojif.ult the qualifications and inclinations of 
the studcut.H, when they first enter the class. 

5G. The Kurscong Training Class cost Govcniment during 1916-17 
Us, 18,440, A scheme has recently been worked out for improving and dcvcloj)- 
ing the Bow IJill Seliool and its attached training eJass.^ 

D7. No provision is at prc.sent made for the Iniining of teachers of domestic 
science. This is a serious defect, 

% 

V2I1. — SchohrsJups. 

58. There arc two kinds of scholarships available for Eiiropc-an school 
children, viz., (o) those awarded on the results of public examinations, and 
(6) Bcliolarships awarded on considerations of jjoverty and merit. As regards 
class (o) there arc 33 scliolarships available each year representing a sum of 
Rs. Cpl a month or Rs. C,G48 a year. For class (&) scholarships, or stipends 
as they should perhaps he more correctly called, a sum of about Rs. 12,500 a 
year is available. The criticism has been passed that tlic ratio is unequal 
and that there is little incentive to work for a scholarship, seeing that there 
is always a chance of a stipend from Govcniment, if sufficiently urgent 
representations’ are made. It is also represented that, though the awarding 
officers . are supposed to take both merit and poverty into consideration, 
in practice povcrly only is considered. There is a still further criticism, 
namely .that there is not sufficient system in the award of these stipends ; 
4:hat they are awarded at any age and held in every grade of school. It is 
■certainly desirable that there should be a certain shm of money available 
for special cases, but I endorse the recommendation of the Inspector of Euro- 
pean Schools, which is quoted in the quinquennial review that scholarships 
proper should be raised in monetary value, so as to indicate their proper 
-importance, and that their number should be increased.® At present -the 
average value of a scholarship is less than the average value of a stipend. 

59. There are also two annual State scholarships for Europeans and Anglo- - 
■Indians — one for young men and the other for young women — tenable in the 
United Kingdom and with special sanction in foreign coimtries. Both scholar-;, 
sliips are tenable for three years -with a possible extension for a fourth year, • 
Both scholarships are worth £200 a year, but in the case of a young man who ' 
is allowed to hold the scholarsWp in a college at Oxford or Cambridge the 
annual value of the scholarship is raised to £250 a year. 

* Chapter IX, paragraph 6G3, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 191C-17, Pifth 
Quinquennial RoTieur, hy W. W. Ilomoll — Calcutta 1918. < ■ 

- Cliaptor IX, paragraph 511, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1012-13 to 191G-17 Kfth* 
.Quinquennial Review, by W. W. Homell— Caloutta 1018. 
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IX. — Grants-in-aid. 

60. Tlie code provides for various grants-in-aid, viz. (i) ordinary main- 
tenance grants b 9 .sed on th.e attendance of pupils, (ii) supplementary grants 

^in cases wliere ordinary maintenance grants are inadequate, (iii) fixed grants 
in lieu of maintenance and. supplementary grants, (iv) grants to boarding 
schools and orphanages for the maintenance of free boarders, (v) cadet grants, 
(vi) grants to night schools, (vii) special grants, (viii) building grants. Durnig 
1916-17 a sum of Es. 1,84,476 was paid in maintenance grants — Es. 76,204 
on account of boj^-s and Es. 1,08,272 on account of ghls. The free boarding 
grants paid to all boarding schools, where free boarders are maintained, 
amounted to Es. 1,84,050.^ Of aU the recognised European schools in Bengal, 
three only, viz., two Jesuit Institutions, St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and 
St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, and one higher elementary school for girls 
are not in receipt of annual grants. 

X. — Boy scouts and girl guides. 

61. The boy scouts movement is exercising a most beneficial influence 
in European boys’ schools in Bengal. There are already 14 troops of Baden- 
Powell boy scouts in Calcutta. It appears from 1915-16 census of the Boy 
Scouts Association in India that there were during that year in the Presidency 
of Bengal 5 local associations, 18 troops, 18 scout masters and 560^scouts. 
The girl guide movement is of the more recent origin, but there is already a 
company of -guides attached to every European girls’ school in Calcutta, except 
one and some 500 guides have been enrolled. The movement has done great 
deal of good for the girls of the Domiciled Community and promises to do a 
great deal more.* 

W. W. HOENELL. 

Darjeeling ; 

The 2nii July 1918. 


' Chapter IX, paragraph 654, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17, Eifth 
Quinquefinial Review, by IV. W. Homell, — Calcutta 1918. 

■ 2 Chapter IX, paragraphs 568 and 669, Progress of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17. 
^IJjJifth Quinquennial Review — Calcutta 1918. 
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Dbaft scheme roH the estahmshmknt or a ifitunw eciiooE roR orthodox 
Hindu girls sonMiTrnn to thi; Calcutta UKivr.nsiTi' Commission 
BY THE Lady rmNciPAL of the Diocesan College, Calcutta. 

(AMJ.— TIw Dioccann College, Colciitlft ia in tf>c ehargt of the Siatcra of the Comniunily of 
St. John tho Bnptifit.) 


A, — Letter^ (htal (he January 27th, 1910, from the TjaJy Principal, 
Dioccsa7i College, Elgin Poail, Calcutta, to the President, Calcutta 
' University Comniission. 


Mny I have tlic honour of putting before you tliis scheme for a dnj’ school 
for orthodox Hindu girls who arc to live in tho c««a)ios. 

■There is at present no school in our neighbourhood for these girls, TJierc 
arc schools termed sanana schools, but the curriculum is that of the primary 
school and docs not meet the needs. 

The needs of this section of the community arc very great. Tlicy have 
tried to meet these by the employment of visiting governesses, but the supply 
of these governesses is very small and there arc very few who arc onpnhlc 
teachers. 

Tho high school of lo*day docs not meet the need, for it leads up to the 
university examinations, and these girls need n school in which more time can 
bo given to tho homo arts. 

I believe that a school of this kind will proq)cr and that we should linve 


little difficulty in getting the fees for which we ask. I believe also that other 
schools of a similar tj^pe will spring up if we lead the way. 

■ One great difficulty in this land is the lock of teachers. We shall materially 
lessen the cost of such schools when we have schools of art, of music and of 
technology in which w’c can train Indian girls. We must for the present* re- 
cruit all such mistresses from England. We have a piece of property and a- 
school in the centre of a large orthodox Hindu community. If this school 


be rebuilt we could make the expCTuncnt there. 

1 enclose the curriculum, plans and estimates of the school. 



J5 . — The scheme. 

(i) Aim — ■ 

(a) To developc the general intelligence rather than to give detailed 

specific Imowlcdgc. ( 

(b) To train character. 

(c) To developc the physique. 

{d) To give a good literarj' knowledge of tlic Bengali languoge and a 
colloquial rather than a literary knowledge of the English lanmioffc. 

( 80 ) 
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(e) To teach those arts and science which will tend to the happiness and 
usefulness of an Indian lady living the zanayia life. 

(2) Classification of school . — The school shall he classi&ed as a secondary 
school and secondary mistresses should he mainly employed. Where, as in 
the kindergarten, the assistants have vernacular training certificates only, 
the mistresses should he of the same social status as the secondary mistresses, 
and they should he able to speak colloquial English correctly. 

(3) Expert teaching . — ^In so far as the pupils of the school are in school 
for so short a time the teaching must be expert teaching. The science, art 
and English mistresses must for the present be recruited from England, but 
it is to he hoped that eventually the science and art mistresses would he . 
recruited from India. 

- (4) Science and art . — ^The science code, the art code and the nature study 
code must he carefully drawn up and should be submitted for the. inspection 
and approval of the Education Department. They should be yery practical 
and should be prepared entirely with the view of fitting the piipiVfor happy 
and useful employment in the zanana life. The mistresses should study the 
life and the predilections of their pupils and develops these wherever possible. 

(5) SUiff— 

, . First Assistant. — ^Technical Mistress. Domestic science with needlework, 
£125 rising to £250 if capable, after the first period of three years. 
Hostel allowance Es. 150 per month. The mistress nmst;y^ke 
a special study of Indian cookery and Indian embroider|v’C ’ 
Second Assistant. — ^Art Mistress. £100 rising after the first pmiod to 
£160. (Es. 150 hostel allowance.) * 

Third Assistant. — English Mistress able to take the physical drill. £80 
rising to £120 after the first period. (Es. 160 per month hostel 
allowance.) ^ 

During the first period of work a bonus of Es. 300 annually for HcSiday 
exepenses^to each English mistress. Passage every five years. A second 
iflass'tefurn passage with six months’ hoUday on half-pay should be given. 

- iTwdejpflwten.— -Secondary trained Indian lady with Froeb*el certificate, 

_ Es. 100 rising to Es. 150 in three years. Board and residence. 
One assistant to 20 children. Each assistant to be a bilinguist 
and have a senior Vernacular training certificate. Salary Es, 40 
rising to Es. 60 in three years; Board and residence. 

Lmser school . — Secondary trained Indian lady — special subject nature 
study. Salary Es. 100 rising to Es. 150 in thr^e years. Board and 
residence. ^ "Two assistants. Matriculation certificate with training^ 
Salary Es. 60 rising to Es. 80. Board and residence. 

Senior school . — Secondary trained Indian lady. Es. 100 rising to Es. J50. 
Board and residence. Special subject geography. Two assistants. 
Preferably L. T. Salary Es. 80 rising to Es. 100. Board an 
residence. 

‘ G 
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J/vsic Mtsfrcjts. — Eugh'sli nud Indian, vocal and instrumental. Salary 

Rb. 100. 

(G) Cumcnhnn — A7 ndcrgarlcn — 

j\gc.s 5 — 7. Girls only. 

Bengali rending and uniting. 

English reading and witing, on the direct method. 

Niimher work. 

Nature study. * ^ , 

History and geography. Both shall ho taught in connexion 
M-ith dra\ving and handwork. 

Handwork — 

{a) Drawing. 

. (6) Brushwork. • 

(c) day-modelling. , 

{d) Pnpcrfolding and .cardboard modelling. 

(c) Needlework. 

Physical Drill — Games. 

Singing and music. Indian instruments rather than English. 

^ Lower School. 

Ages 7 to 10. 

Three classes graduated. 

' Bengali literature and grammar. (No books for grammar.^ 

English reading, vrtiting and oonversaizon. 

Great stress to be laid on conversation. 

' The simple rules of arithmetic with simple problems. 

History — Indi an — general (charts and handwork). 

Geography — General reading. Map drawing and modelling. 

Nature study. 

General information classes in the form of object lessons. 

Drawing and painting. . 

Music — instrumental and vocal. 

Needlework. 

Physical drill and games. 

Ujpfer School. 

Ages 10 to 12. 

Bengali, general reading with composition.- 
English — Conversation to be the most important. 

Geography — ^Travels. 

History — ^Lives of great men. 

Arithmetic — ^All that is necessary for household accounts, with , the 
general rules of the investment of money in Government bonds or 
commerce.' 
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Vjtper School — contd. 


Ages 10 to 12 — conid. 

Needlework — Plain needlework. Indian embroidery. 
Embroidery and lace making. 

Drawing and painting with designing. 

Science — advanced nature study. 

Music — ^instrumental and vocal. Indian and English. 


Continuation Classes. 

Ages 12 to 18. 


Science — 


Hygiene. 

Physiology. 

First aid and home nursing. 

Cooking. 

Mother-craft. 

Housewifery. 

Needlework — dressmaking and cutting out. Embroidery and lace 
making. 

Art — diavdng and paiatiag. * ^ 

Music — ^instrumental and vocal. ^ 

Literature — ^English, Bengli and Sanskrit. Great stress to be laid on 
conversation in English. 

It must be clearly imderstood that the pupils of the school will take no 
examination eithCT as pupils of the school, or as private pupils, other than those 
within the school arranged by the lady principal. 


(7) Finance — 

The grants should cover, during the first period of the school, two-thirds 
of the expenditure. It should be possible after the first period 
for the school to meet half the expenditure and the grants half 
of the esspenditure. 

The tuitional fee should be between Es. 3 and Es. 6. The pupils should 
buy their own books. Es. 50 per mensem would meet the stationery 
contingencies of the school. Servants to the school, Es. 64 per 
mensem. 

Conveyance. — ^The initial cost paid by Government, the recurring cost 
paid by the pupils. 

The school should be for the children of the neighbourhood and rickshaws 
should bo the method of conveyance. 

5* The children coming from a distance should come in their own convey- 
ances. 
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(8) MUman Mmorial School — 

The rehnilding of the school would be at the cost of the Goveininont. 

The supervision would be given by the Sisters of the Community of St. 
John the Baptist. Should the scheme be succetsful the school 
might be treated as a model school and the mistresses who served 
their first period in the school might go on to form the staff 
of another school of the same type in another district of Bengal. 

(9) Moral or religious teaddng — 

This cannot be neglected. Moral teaching must be given daily. The 
girls must be expected to be present. The teaching should not be 
sectarian and it should not offend the religious beliefs of the pupils. 
The girls should be taught the generally accepted truths of all civi- 
. .^lised nations regarding holiness, goodness, truth, morality.— The 
■ ' sins which all condemn, and the virtues which all strive to attain. 
' - ' .—The ideal virtues of the daughter, the wife and the mother. 

The Asters of the Community of St. John the Baptist could not agree to 
help in any scheme which did not allow them liberty of this hind. 
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List of University Teachers is Post-Graduate Classes, 1918-19, 


A. — ^Is Arts. 

•English. 

Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee, M.A., Class 1, 1893. Formerly Principal and Professor 
Victoria College, Coocli-Beliar. 

Mr . Sidlniinar Banerjee, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1912 ; Professor, -'Presidency 
College, Calcutta. . 

Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, M.A., Silver Medallist, 191^ .'Formerly 
Lecturer, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 7 

Mr. Nalinimohan Chatterjee, m.a., English, Group A, 1911 ; Group B, 1913 ; 

Latin 1917. Formerly Professor, South Suburban College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, m.a., Premchand Roychand Student, Gold 
Medallist, 1913. Formerly Professor, Ripon College, Calcutta, 
hir. Sushil Kumar Be, m.a., Silver Medallist, 1911. Formerly Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. v 

Mr. Rabindra Mohan Dutta, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1914. 

Mr. M. Ghose, m.a. (Oxon.), Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. ' 

Mr. Praphullachandra Ghose, m.a., 1903 ; Premchand Roychand„Student, 
1907 ; Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Rajanikanta Guha, m.a.. Class I, 1893 ; Professor, City College, Calcutta. 
Mr. James W. Holme, m.a. (Liverpool) ; Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, ' : '' 

Rev. A. B. Johnston, m.a. (Cantab.) ; Vice-Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
V- -‘.Mission College, Calcutta. ■ ■ 

.-Mr,' Robert Knox, m.a. (Oxon.) ; Professor, Calcutta University. (On leave.) 
Mr.' Herambachandxa Maitra, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1880 ; Principal, City 
College, Calcutta. 1 

4i)r. Harendracoomar Mookerjee, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1898, Ph.D., 1917. 

. ..Formerly Principal, Rajchandra College, Barisal, and Professor, City 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Bijoy Gopal Mukerjee, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1896 ; Professor, Bethune 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Saileswar Sen, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1899. Formerly Principal and Pro- 
fessor, Hindu College, Delhi. . . 

Dr. H. Stephen, m.a., d.d. (Aberdeen). Formerly Professor, Free Church 
Institution and Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

'Mr:- T. S: Sterling, m.a. (Cantab.), Professor, Presidency College, Calcuttar-' 

( 91 ) 
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Sanskrit. 

Mr. Dliircschnndrn Acharyyn, m.a. (1013, 1017), Gold Mednllisl. rormcrly 
Librarian, Sanskrit Collogo. 

Mr. Mural^' Dhar Bnncrjcc, m.a., Gold Mcdalli««t, 1890 ; Professor, Sfttislfiil' 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. RadUagobinda Basnk, m.a., 1007. Formerly Loelurer, llajsbaln College, 
Rnislmbi. 

Mr. D. R. Rhnndnrlitir, m.a. (Bombay). Formerly Superintendent, iVestcrn 
Circle, Archroologicnl Survey of India ; Carmicliacl Profo.ssor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, Calcutta. 

Iilr. Kokilcswar Bhnttacliaryya, m.a., 1801. Formerly Profes^sor of Sanskrit, 
Victoria College, CoocU-Bclinr. 

Mr. Pasupatinatli BhnttnclinT}-3’a, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1910 and 1911. 
Formerly Professor, Ripon College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Prabbatcliandra Chakrabnrti, m.a., Gold j^fcdallist, I91C. Formerly 
Professor, St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarty, m.a., Gold DTcdallist, 191 G. 

Mr. SurondranatU Majumdar, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1910; Preinchand 
Royeband Student, 1911. 

Pandit Sakalnarayan Sarma, Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Vedantabisarad N. S. Anantakrisbna Sastri. Formerly Principal, Tirupathi 
Sanskrit College, Trivandnim. 

Mr. Asntosb Sastri, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1891 ; Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Mabamahopadbyay Laksmnn Sastri ; Professor, Sanslirit College, Calcutta. 

RaiRaiendra Cbandra Sastri Bahadur, m.a., Gold lilcdallist, 1883 ; Premeband 
- Royeband Student, 1885. Formerly Bengali Translator to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

Pandit Sitaram Sastri. 

Fandil> Hargovind Das Sbetb, Nyayatirtba, Vyakarantirtlia. Formerly 
Professor, Jaina Patlisala, Benares. 

Dr. Iracb Jebangir Sorabji Taraporewala, b.a. (Bomb, and Cantab.), ph.n, 
eWurzburg). Formerly Professor, Central Hindu College, Benares. 

Mabamabopadbyaya Framatbanatb Tarkabbushana, Professor, Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. 

Bfr. Debendra Natfi Ray, m.a., Professor, Betbmie College, Calcutta. 

Pandit Erisbnaoharan Tarkalankar. 

Pandit Rajendranatb Vidyabbusan, Professor, Sanslmt College, Calcutta. 

Mabamabopadbyaya Dr. Satis Cbandra Vidyabbusana, m.a. (Sanskrit), 1893 * 
(Pali), Gold Medallist, 1901 ; ph.i>., 1908 ; M.R.A.S., p.a.s.b., Principaf 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. * 

Pali. 

Dr. Benimadbab Baruya, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1913 ; D.Litt. (London) 1917 

Mt Radbagobinda Basak, m.a. (1907). Formerly Lecturer, Rajsbahi Collese 

Mr. D. R. Bbandarkar, m.a. (Bombay). - ^ ' 
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Mr. Nalinakslia Datta, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1915. Formerly Professor, 
Baptist College, Eangoon. 

Bajaguru Bliagavaiiclianclra Blaliastavir. 

'Mi. Surendranath Mazumdar, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1910 ; Premchand Roy- 
oliand Student, 1911. 

IMr, Sailendranatli Mitra, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1912. Formerly Professor, 
Baptist College, Rangoon. 

Swami Punnanda. 

Swami Rambnkwelle Siddharta, Sastravisarad Vinayacliaryya. 
Maliamaliopadliya 3 ’’a Dr. Sjitis Chandra Vidyahhusana, m.a., pu.d. m.k.a.s., 

F.A.S.B, 

Arabic and Persian. 

Sheikh Mahommed Khalil Ahmed, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1894. Formerly 
Persian Tianalafeer, High Govnt, Calentta. 

Sheikh Abu Nasr Gilani, High Priest of the Shiahs. 

Maulvi Abu Musa Ahmadul Haq, formerly Maulvi of the Asiatic Society. 
‘Shams-ul-TJlama Vilayat Hussain, formerly Head Maulvi, Calcutta Madrassah, 
Calcutta. 

Aga Mahomed Kazim Shirazi, Maulvi, Board of Examiners. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1898 : 
Ph.D., 1908. 

Comparative Philology. 

Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, m.a., Premchand Roychand Student, Gold 
Medallist, 1913. Formerly Professor of English, Ripon College, Calcutta. 
Mr. Bijayohandra Majumdar, b.a., 1885. 

Dr. Irach Jehangir Sorabji Taraporewalla, b.A., pIi.d. • 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Mr. Jnanranjan Banerjea, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1888 ; Vice-Principab 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

Mi. Krishnachandra Bhattacharya, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1896 ; Premchand 
Roychand Student, 1901 ; Professor, Bethunc College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1914. Formerly Professor, 
Scottish Chdrehes College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Praphullali;umar Chalaabarti, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1914 ; m.a. (Cantab.), 
Mental and Moral Scfenco Tripos, Class I in both parts. 

Mr. Kalidhan Chatterjee, m.a., Silver Medallist, 1913 ; Professor, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Chatterjee, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 19f6. Formerly Professor, 
Ripon College, Calcutta. 

Rev. G. Ewan, m.a. (Edin.), Professor, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
Dr. Hiralal Haidar, m.a., 1887 ; Ph.D., 1910. Formerly Professor, Krishnath 
College, Berhampur, and City College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Ramdas Khan, m.a. (Yale), 1909 : pIi.d. (Cal.), 1913. 
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Mr. SusUkuraat Maitrn, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1913. rormcrly Professor, 
Broja Molian- College, Barisal. . • 

Mr. Ambikaoliaraii Mitra, m.a., Class I, 1880. formerly Professor, Ciitlnck 
College, Cuttack. 

Mr. Kliagendra Natli jMitra, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1899 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Dr. AdityanatU Mukerjee, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1897 ; Prcmcliand Boyoliand 
Student, 1903 ; rli.i>. (1909) ; Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Brajondranntli Seal, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1884 ; Ph.D., 1910. Pormcrly 
Principal, Krislinatli College, Bcrliampur, and Victoria College, Coock- 
Bcliar. George V Professor. 

Dr. Narendranatli Sen Gupta, m.a., Ph.i5., (Harvard) 1915. 

Dr. Ptabhu Dutt Shastri, m.a. (Punjab), ph.B. (Kiel), n.Sc. (Oxon). ; m.o.l., 
B.T. ; Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. "" 

Eev. Dr. W. S. Urqubart, M.A., b.pWI. (Aberdeen), Vice-Principal, Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta. 

Experimental Psychology. 

Mr. Maun&thanath Banerji, m.So., 1916. 

Mr:Hafidaa Bhattaohaj 37 a, m.a., b.l., Gold Medallist, 1915. Pormerly 
Professor, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Girindrascldiar Bose, m.so.. Gold MedalHst, 1917 ; M.n., 1910. 

]Mr. Pramodranjan Das Giipta, m.so.. Gold Medallist, 1916. 

Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, m.a. (Allahabad), m.a., ji.b. (Cautab.) ; Professor, 

' , ^ Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Khffgendra Hath Mitra, b.a. (Wisconsin), 1913. 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal, m.a., ph.D. 

Dr. Harendranath Sen Gupta, m.a., Ph.D. 

Mr. Haripada Maiti, Gold Medallist, 1918. 

• History. 

{Ordinary course except Ancient Indian History,) 

Mr. Gauranganath Banerjee, m.a., F.k.A.s., m.b.a.b.. Silver Medallist, 1912 • 
Premohand Boyohand Student, 1914. 

Mr. ludubhushan Banerjee, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1916. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1915. 

Mr. B. Khuda Buksh, m.a., b.g.l. (Oxon.). 

Mr. Nirmalohandra Chatterjee, m.a.. Silver Medallist, 191C 

Mr. J. H. Das Gupta, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law ; Professor, Presidenev Pnl' " 
lege, Calcutta. ’ ^ ^ " 

Mr. A. C. Datta, m.a., b.o.l. (Oxon.) Formerly Professor, Citv Cnll ' 
Calcutta. v^oiiege, 

Mr. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, a.b. (Harvard). Formerly -Professor Cenfm! 
Hindu College, Benares. 
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Mr. Bipinbeliari Sou, m.a., b.l., Gold Medallist, 1891. Formerly Professor, 
Hooglily College, Cliinsurn. 

Mr. Surendranatli Sen, m.a., Silver Medallist, 1915. Formerly Professor, 
Robertson College, Jubbnlpore. 

Mr. Jogisebandra Sinba, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1915. 

TboHon’blc Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Subrflwardy, M.A., rh.D. 

jMt. Y. J. Taraporcwala, b.a. (Cantab.), M-a., Bombay. 

lilr. K. Zacbariab, b.a. (Oxon.), Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Ancient Indian History and Culture (including special course). 

Mr. Anantaltrisbna Bancrice, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1917. 

'Mx. Narayanebandra Banerjee, m.a.. Class 1, 1916. 

Ms. Basak, 1907. Formerly Lecturer^ Raisbabi College, 

Raisbabi. 

Mr. D. R. Bbandarbar, m.a. (Bombay^), Carmicbacl Professor. 

Mr. Haranebandra Cbakladar, m.a., 1897. Formerly Professor, Ripoii College, 
Calcutta. ® 

3Mr. Hem Cbandra Ray Cbaudburi, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1913. Formerly 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. ■ 

blr. Pbanindralal Ganguli, ii.A., Gold Medallist, 1900 ; Premeband Roycba^id 
Student, 1904. 

Rao Bahadur B. A. Gupte, P.z.s. 

Dr. Ramesb Cbandra Majumdar, M.A., Silver Medallist, 1911 ; Premeband 
Roj-^eband Student, 1912. Pb. D., 1919. Formerly Professor, Dacca 
Training College, Dacca. 

Mr. Surendranatb Majumdar, M.A. , Gold Medallist, 1910; Premeband Roy-’ 
eband Student, 1911. 

Mr. Narendralaimar Majumder, m.a., Gold ^ledallist, 1912. 

Pandit Babuya blisra. 

Mr. Aiun Sen, b.a. (Cantab.), 1910. 

Mr. Prabodebandra Sen Gupta, m.a., 1901 ; b.t., 1914. Professor, Botbune 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. J. Masuda. 

Dr. R. Kimura. 

Economics. 

.y 

Di:.; Pramatbanatb Banerjea, m.a., 1902 ; D.se. (London). Formerly Pro- 
. . lessor, City and Scottisb Cburcbes Colleges, Calcutta. 

.iMr:. Pramatbanatb Banerjee, Gold Medallist, 1915. 

Satisebandra Cbakrabarti, m.a.. Silver Medallist, 1912. Formerlv 
■< * Professor, Victoria College, Cooeb-Bebar. 

M’; Durgagati Cbattoraj, m.a.. Silver Medallist, 1914. Formerly Professor ; 
Scottisb Cburcbes College, Calcutta. 

Jb. Eobinimoban Cbaudburi, M.A.^Silvcf Medallist, 1916.- Formerly Lecturer 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. 

Mr. J. C, Coyajee, b.a. (Bombay and Cantab.) ; lb.b. (Cantab.) ; Professor. 
Presidency. College, Calcutta. 
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Mr. Prapliullacliandra Olmsc, m.a., Stiver SIcdiillist, lOJC; it.sc.. 30M. 

MwC. J. namillon, m.a. (Cnulnb.). Minto Professor. 

Mr. J. G. Kydd, m.a., r.n.K..s., Professor, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
Mr. Panchanandns Mukherji, m.a., Gold Medallist, 193 li ; Profe.s'^or, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Eadhalvanial Mulccrjce, m.a., 3910; Prcmchand Poychaiid Student, 1935. 

Pormcrly Professor, Kiishnath College, lierhmuinn*. 

Mr. Jitendraprnsad Niyogi, m.a., Gold Medallist, 3913. 

IMi*. Satis Chandra Ray, m.a., 188G. Formerly of the Finance Department 
of the Government of India, and Chief Accountant, Calcutta Corjtoration. 
Mr. Krishnabinod Snhn, m.a., Class I, 1915. Formerly Lecturer, Victoria 
College, Cooch-Behar. 

]\Ir. Surondrnmolian San 3 »al, m.a. (Economics), 5f.Sc. (Mathematics) (Iowa). 
Sir. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, a.b. (Harvard). Formerly Professor, Central 
Hindu College, Benares. 

Mr. Bii)inhchari Sen, M.A., b.l., Gold Medallist, 1891. Formerly Professor, 
Hooghly College, CliInBura. 

Itlr. A, C. Sen Gupta, m.a., Professor, Presidenej’ College, Calcutta. 

IMr. Jogischondra Sinha, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1915. 

Pitre Mathemalics. 

Dr. Haridas Bngchi, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1908 ; 1909 ; Prcmchand Roychand 
Student, 1910 ; Pli.D., 1912. Forracrljr Professor, Cotton College, Gauliati, 
Ik. Hariprasanna Baneiica, m.Sc. (Allababad) ; Gold Medallist, 3914. 
l\Ir. Satischandra Basu, m.a., 189G ; Professor, Vidjmsagar College, Calcutta, 
Mr. Indubliushan Bralimachnri, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1896 ; Prcmchand 
Roychand Student, 1898. Formerly Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, 
and Scottisb Churches College, Calcutta. 

Dr. 0. 15. Cullis, m.a. (Cantab.), ph.D. (Jena). Formerly Senior Professor 
of Mathematics, Presidency College, Calcutta. Hardinge Professor. 

Mr. Saeindra Chandra Dhar, m.so., Gold Medallist, 1916. 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Ganguli, m.Sc., Gold Medallist, 1912 ; Prcmchand 
Roychand Student, 1914. 

hlr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1912. Formerly Profcssoir 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Manoranjan Gupta, m.Sc., Class 1, 1913. 

hlr. Narendrakumar Majumder, m.a.. Gold Medallist, 1912. 

Di. Syamadas Mookerjee, m.a., 1890 ; Ph.D., 1910. Formerly Professor, 

Presidency College, Calcutta, and Hooghly College, Chinsura. 

« 

- 

. B. — Its: Science. 

0 

• Ajpplied Mathematics, 

hlr. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, m.sc., Silver Medallist, 1914, Premchand 
Roychand,. Student, 1915 ; Sir Rash Behary Ghose Research Scholar 
from November, 1914 to June, 1916. 
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Jb. Minimohan Baai, M-sc.; Gold Medallist, 1914. Formoily Prolcssor, 
St Paul’s Gatliedral Missiefh College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Satyondia Natli Basu, M.EC., Gold Modallisl, 1915. Bormorly Ptolcsaor, 

Presidency College, Calcutta. ^ , 

lb. SaT ndarraaan oa Das, M.A., Silver Medallist. 1897 ; Professor, Pres.de.ioy 

College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Bibliutibliuson Datta, M.Sc., Class I, 1914. 

Mr. Sites Chandra Kar, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1910 j Professor, Bnugabas) 
College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Kaxunamay Khastgir, m.sc,, Silver Medallist, 1914 j Professor, Prcsidcuo} 
College, Calcutta. 

Dr. b. N. Mallilt, b.a. (Cantab.l, b.Sc. (London), sc.d. (Dubliii), r.n.f^.E. ; 

Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Ganesli Prasad, b.a. (Cambridge), 1901, M.A. (Allahabad and Calcutta) 
1896, D.Sc. (Allahabad) 1898. Formerly Professor, Queens College, 
Benares ; Sir Rasb Bebary Ghose Professor, 
lilr. Meghnad Saha, m.So., Silver Medallist, 1915. 

!Mr. Nikhilranjan Sen, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1916. 

Mr. Hemohandra Sen Gupta, m.a., 1902. Professor, Presidency College, 
_Calcutta. 

Physics. 

■■ Mr. SusilkumaT Acharya, m'.Sc., Silver Medallist, 1912. Formerly Professor, 
City College, Calcutta.- 

Mr. Sudhansukumar Banerjee, M.Sc., Silver Medallist, 1914 ; Prcmchnnd 
Roychand Student, 1916.; Sir Rash Bchary Ghose Research Scholar from 
November, 1914 to Juncj 1916. 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Basu, m.sc., Gold Medallist, 1915. Forincrly Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Charuchandra Bhattacharyya, m.a., 1905 ; Professor, Preisidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Phanindranath Ghosh, M.A., Gold Medallist, 1908. Formerly, Professor, 
Bangahasi College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, b.a. (Cantab.). Professor, Presidenev 
' College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Dwijendxalcumar Majumdar, m.a., 1903. Professor, Presidency Collofre 
Calcutta. ■ ■ c- ^ 


Dr. D. N. Mik, b.a. (Cantab.), b.sc. (London), so.d. (Dublin), f.r.s.e., 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

J?' Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Jlr. Sisirkumar Mitra, m.sc.. Gold Medallist, 3912. Formerly Professor, 
Bhagalpur College, Bhagalpur. 

, Mr. Jogeschandra Mukerjee, m.a., Gold Medallist, 1907. Formerly Professor 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

Uv Abwr'^J ^ TarakNatli Palit Professor of Physics. 

Mr. Abmaschandia Saha, m.sc., Gold Medallist, 1914. 

. Mr. Meghnad Saha, m.sc., Silver Medallist. 1915. 
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Chemistry. 

Mr. Jyotiblinslian Bhadnri, M.A., F.O.B., Silver Medallist, 1891 ■, Ptmetod 
Eoyoliand Student, 1894 ; Professor, Presidency 
Dr. Easildal Datta, M.s=.. Gold Modallist, 1912 ; i>.Sc. (Calcutta), 

PremcTiand Roychaiid Student, 1916. , j t. loia- 

X)r. Bimanbihari Do, M.8c., 1910 ; Premohand Royeband Student, 
n.So. (London) ; Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
jVIr. Bidbu Bhusan Dutta, M.A., 1902 ; Professor. Presidency College, l^aio • . 
Mr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh, m.Sc., Gold Medallist, 1915. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Mitter, M.A., 1904 ; Ph.D. (Berlin) 1912 , ir 
Behary Ghose Professor. 

Mr. Jnanendranath Mukhorjee, M.So., Silver Medallist, 1915. , A 

Mr. K. G. Nadc, b.Sc., m.a. (Bom.) 1908. Formerly Professor, Rrishnatjn 

College, Berhampur. _ , , 

Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., c.i.e., Ph.D., n.Sc., f.s.c.. Emeritus Professor, Presidency 

College, Calcutta ; Sir Tarak Nath Palit Professor. . „ , , f i qi n . 
Dr. Anukul Chandra Sircar, m.a. 1908 ; Premchand Roychand Student iuiu , 
Pb.D.,’1916 *, F.O.S., Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Pulinbihari Sarkar, m.so., Silver Medallist, 1916. 


* ' Botany. 

Mr. Surendranath Bal, m.so. (Michigan). 

hlTy Surendra Chandra Banerji, m.A:, Class I, 1907, b.so. ; Professor, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

. Dr. P. J. Briihl, d.So.;“ Formerly Professor, Civil Engineering College, Sibpitr. 

Mr. J. C. Nag, n.So. (California) ; Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

PJ^ysioJogy. 

Mr. Nibaranohandra Bhattacharya, m.a., 1905 ; Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Mr. S. C. Mahalanobis, B.So. (Edin.), F.B.S.E., Professor, Presidency College," 
Calcutta. 

Geology. 

^ m.4 

jMr. Saratlal Biswas, m.Sc,, Gold Medallist, 1910. Formerly Lecturer, Com" 
mercial College, Calcutta. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta, m.a., f.u.s.. Silver -Medallist, 1900 ; Professor, - 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg, m.a., n.-es-l., b.-Is-sc., a.r.s.m., a.e.o.p., f.g.s., Superin- 
' tendent, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 


Zoology. 

Jlr. S. Maulik, b.a. (Cantab.), f.e.s. Imperial College of Science, London, 



appendix IX. 


University College of Science. 


A.-S<ihem sandicned hy tU Sonale on lU UtU Sebrmry 1919 lor the 

Governing Body. 

“ 1. The.Semte sliaU amually appoint a Governing Body lor the odminis- 
tration o£ the University College el Soienco. 

2. The Governing Body shall consist of— 

(o) Members of the Governing Body of the Palit Trust. 

• ‘ (h) Members of the Board of Management of the Ghose Fund. ; 

(c) University professors attached to each department of the college. 

(d) Representatives of the university lecturers attached to each dci)art- 

'ment of the college. 

. (e) Representatives of investigators, if any, engaged in research in each 

department of the college. 

The Senate shall, for this piupose, specify from time to time, the various 
departments of the college. 

The number and mode of selection of representatives in the fourth and 
fifth categories mentioned above shall be determined by the Senate from time . 
to time. 

3. The Vice-Chancellor shalLbe ex-officio President of the Governijig Body. 
The Senate shall also appoint a Vice-President, a Secretary and fix the quorum 
for a meeting. 

4. The affairs of the college shall be administered by the Governing Body, 
subject to such rules as may be framed in that behalf by the Senate from 

,.'time to time. , 


'‘'^Provided that — 

(1) All matters arising out of or in any way relating to the Sir Taraknath 
Palit Trusts shall, in the first instance, be considered and reported 
on by the Governing Body mentioned in the Trust Deed of the 
15th June, 1912, before they arc considered by the Syndicate 
■ • * or the Senate. 


•• (2) All matters arising out of or in any way relating to the Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose Endowunent, shall, in the first instance,' be consi- 
dered and reported on by the Board of Management mentioned in 
the letter of the Founder, dated the 8th August 1913, before they 
are considered by the Syndicate or the Senate. 


Wmo as- Body stall be laid by the Syndicate 
th6 Senate uuth such observations as the Syndicate may consider 
mcaaaty and stall be eubjeet to oonfcmation by tbrSenatl ^ ' 
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J^rnijinH' «.; iroi-J; ,)«(/ »},„]] ,,i fonnulate its pro- 

i{,H it‘ijiiiri^ni,‘«i.q attfl ihfl spec/fy as acouraf ely as pracli- 

pr''i?r.‘‘mrno .,),»« |,e ^jrami to I»e jm^ He 

*».'* ^>11 I Ilf* luiimiifr nrowl * ^o^^^'^ouicnts formulated coajointlj 

^»I»mit a iU'ttnrulo nioiaoratirlti ^°^®^^octiirer maj^ if ie so desires, 

o/ ^0 ..Jonty or Mr o^SfSf 

Ml he Mid Iieforo tfirri t-ffio^ier u'ith the separate memoranda, if any, 

hoMro* f ho Govcniirifr 7? J ^ 7^1 ^®t»ors shail then be placed 

tl ilol r ^ recormnendLus 

a Z ?, the Syndicate. The Syndicate shall obtain 

report from fho Board of Accoanfs on the financial aspect of the proposak 
and a mil thereafter place the matter before the Senai with such reoom- 
mcndiUions as my' be deemed desirable. The decision of the Senate shall he 
coniinumenfcd, through the Governing Body of the college, to the professors 
midlvoturcrs ail&ohcd to each department. They shall thereupon draw up 
the final progrniiMuc of work, modifying the provisional scheme, where 
necessary, in view of the decision of the Senate. The final scheme shall be 
transmitted to the Governing: Body of the college after referenae to the 
Go\'crning Body of the Palit Trust and Board of Management of the Ghose 
Fund, and shall he subject to confirmation by the Governing Body of the 
collcgo. 

7. The Governing Body of the college shall annually appoint a small 
standing committee in each department to supervise and regulate the actual 
exi)cnditurc of the sura allotted to that department by the Senate other than 
the sum prodded for contingencies and like items the nature and amolfrif 
whereof 'ivill bo defined by rules. 

Provided that — 


"When a special research grant is made by the Senate for a university 
professor, tho sum shall be at his disposal and the standing committee shall, 
have no concern whatsoever with the question of its expenditure. - ' 

TIio Standing Committee for each department shall consist of — 

(1) Tho university professors attached to that department of the college. 

(2) Representatives of the university lecturers attached to that depart- 

ment of the college. 

(3) One or more persons not included in either of tho previous categories. * 

•Tho immbcr and mode of selection of the persons mentioned in the second 
<uk 1 third categories shall be determined by the Senate from time to time. 

JCmili Standing Committee wjll have authority to snuotiou expenditure 
lh»ui the j-ranfs niudo by the Senate and mil submit to tlie Govermng Body 
'u Ifr *'**Z^^' monthly statement showing in detail tho expenditure so 
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Eacli Standing Committee vrill elect its Chairman and also appoint one of 
its members to act as Secretary who will keep a record of the business 
transacted by the Committee. 

8. The Governing Body -of the college shall annually appoint a Standing 
Committee for the management of the workshop. The Workshop Committee 
shall consist of at least one representative of each department. One of the 
members shall be appointed to act as Secretary and to exercise executive 
authority. No person shall hold the office of Secretary consecutively for 
more than two years. 

The Standing Committee shall, subject to the sanction of the Governing 
Body of the college, draw up, from time to time, general rules for the manage- 
ment of the workshop, including rules for the distribution of work, the alloca- 
tion of workmen to meet the requirements of the various departments, or of 
individual professors, lecturers, or investigators, and for like purposes. 

. 9. The Governing Body of the college shall annually appoint a Standing 
Committee for the management of the special library attached to the college. 
The Committee shall consist of at least one representative of each depart- 
ment and will act in accordance with such rules as may be framed for the 
purpose by the Governing Body. 

B. — Bescrvplion of the grounds and huUdings, 

The University College of Science is located on two distinct properties 
about four miles apart, namely, (1) at 93, Upp’er Circular Boad, and (2) at 
35, Bahygunj Circular Boad. Both these properties were given to the Uni- 
versity by the late Sir Taraknath Palit. On the first property stood a resi- 
dential buildjfig occupied for some years by the Bengal Technical Institute, 
but the building could not conveniently be converted for use as a modern 
laboratory. Sir Taraknath Palit directed by his first trust deed that 
the building should be removed and new laboratories constructed on the 
premises. The University accepted the gift subject to this condition and has 
fulfilled its obligation. The area of the site is 4 acres. The building stands 
on 26,440 square feet and consists of a central block 200 feet dong running 
north and south and two lateral wings 160 feet long running east and west. 
The wings have corridors 8 feet mde on the south only, while the main block 
is provided with corridors on the east and west. The result is that of the 
52 rooms in the building, 40 are open on the north, 2 are open on the south 
and 10 only open on the ea'&t and west. The rooms are from 18 to 20 feet 
high and as they are provided with corridors on the south or on the east and west 
as the ca'se may be, they keep cool even during the hottest part of the year. 
Natural ventilation is efiected by the large doors 12^x5' and windows 
8' X5' as well as by clear storey windows, while artificial ventilation is provided 
by an extensive system of flue pipes with which the building is provided. 
These pipes are independent of one another and are embedded in the walls. 
The height of the pipes gives sufficient draft, but the draft can be further 
actuated by means of gas bxuruers. 
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The ground floor consists of 21 rooms of wliich 14 are occupied by the de- 
partment of chemistry and the rest by the department of physics. The first 
floor contains 16 rooms, namely 10 occupied by the department of chemistry 
and 6 by the department of physics. The second floor consists of 15 rooms, 
namely 6 by the department of physics, 6 by the department of applied mathe- 
matics (including one room placed at the disposal of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society) and 2 by the department of experimental psychology; the remaining' 
2 rooms on the second floor have been set apart for the accommodation of the 
library. 

The building is amply provided ■with gas, -water and electricity. The gas 
is obtained direct from the street mains ; the -water is obtained from the 
storage tanks on the roof of the building to which water is pumped from the 
street mains by means of an electric pump. This gives per tank of over 50 
feet pressure in the ground floor and 35 feet in the first floor, so that water 
- vacuum pumps and carbines can be conveniently worked. There is also 
ample provision., for electricity. 

The following is a statement of the dimensions of the rooms -with a brief 
indication of the purposes for which each room is used : — 


1. 30' X20' 

2. 30'X20' 

3. 80'X20' 

4. 30'xl5' 

5. 30' x20' 

6. 30' X20' 
30'X15' 

8. 40'X30' 

9. 66'x30' 

10. 16' X30' 

11. 20'x30' 

12. 16'X30' 

13. 24'x30' 

14. 25'x 30' 
16. 25'x30' 

16. 30'X25' 

17. 30'X16J' 

18. 30'X25' 

19. 30'X26' 

20. ^‘30'X20' 
2i: 30'X20' 


22. 30' X20' 

23. 30'X20' 

24. 30'><20' 
26. 30'X15' 


Ground floor. 

. Professor’s sitting room (Dr. Mitter). 

. Combustion room. 

. Professor’s Laboratory (Dr, Mitter). 

. Balance room. 

. Eesearch Laboratory. 

. Professor’s Laboratory (Sir P. C. Kay). 

. Professor’s room (Sir P. G. Kay). 

. Physical Chemistry Kesearch Laboratory. 

. Conductivity. 

. Darkroom. 

. Dark room. 

. Lecturer’s sitting room (Physical Chemistry). 

. Electro-chemical Laboratory. 

. General physics. 

. Acoustic Laboratory. 

. Biological Laboratory. 

. Dark room. 

* ^ Laboratory of the Ghose Professor (Dr. Bose). 

* ^ Kesearch .Laboratory (Professor Kaman). 

Ursi floor. 

. Technological Laboratory. 

, Combustion room. 

. Kesearch Laboratory (Dr. Dutt). 

. Preparation room. 
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First f,oor — contd. 


26. 40' X30' 

27. 30'xl5' 

28. 40'><30' 

29. 24'x30' 

30. 30'x20' 

31. 40'x30' 

32. 50'x30' 

33. 30'x25' 

34. 30'xl6' 

35. 50'X30' 
-36. 30'X20' 
37. 30'x20' 


Lecture room. 

Balance room. 

General Laboratory. 

Office. 

Store room. 

General physico-chemical Laboratory. 
Heat Laboratory. 

Physics. 

Lecturer’s sitting room. 

X-E.ay and Raffiographic Laboratory. 
Lecturer’s sitting room. 

Store room. 


38. 30' x20' 

39. 30'X20' 

40. 30'x20' 

41. 30'xl5' 

42. 40'x30' 

43. 30'X15' 

44. 64'x30' 

45. 30'x20' 

46. 40'X30' 

47. 50'x30' 

48. 30'x25' 

49. 30'Xl6' 

50. 50'x30' 

51. 30'x20' 

52. 30'X20' 


•Second floor. 

. Professor’s sitting room (Dr. Banerjee). 



Mathematical Seminar. 


. Mathematical Society. 

. Mathematical Seminar. 

. Library. 

, Librarian’s Office. 

. Advanced optical Laboratory, 
. Electrical Laboratory. 

. Electro-Magnetic Laboratory. 

• Dark room. 

. Optical Laboratory.- 

* T Experimental Psychology. 


The property at 35, Ballygunj Circular Road was the residence of Sir 
Taralcnath Palit. There are two fee three -storeyed buildings erected about 
a dozen years before his death which took place on the 3rd October 1914. 
Both the buildings have been completely renovated by the University and 
arrangements are in progress for the erection of botanical and zoological 
laboratories in the eastern building, while the western is ready foV occupation 
by three professors, each of whom will have one flat assigned for his exclusive 
use. There are altogether 38 rooms in the laboratory building. The buildings 
stand in the middle of the grounds which occupy 8 acres of land. The result 
is that both the buildings have the north and south sides open. The eastejm 
building has in addition the east side open and the western building has the 
west side open, while the intervening space between the two buildings is such 
as not to obstruct light and ventilation. There is also in the compound a 
smaller building now occupied by research students. The following is a - 
statement of the dimensions of the rooms until a brief indication of tlic 
purposes for which each room is used. 


VOL. VI 
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1 . 

51 


I7'xl7‘ 


t 

4. G^lO-xG^O" 

5. 8'x7' 

a 7'0''x7'2'’ 

7. 31" 0" xG' 10" 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. ^rf/xT' . 

12. 7' 10" XT'S- 

13. S'x7'3'' . 
li. 7"2"x7'2" 
15. 75'xl7''j'' 
IG. 


i, V xo 1 

). [.17"xl7' 

1. ) 


Ground floor, 

. Lrtntcni Lcchirc Room. 

. Soil Bacteriological Laboratory, 

. ^ Store room. 

. A.<;5ifitant Professor’s room. 


. Biochemical Laboralorios. 


. CombuFtion and draught chamber room. 
. ^ Distillation rooms. 

. Ilcrbarium. 

Laboratory for .Fj’Slcmalic Botanical 
Phanerogams and Higher Cryptogam. 


IVork, 


17. GG' vl?' , 

18. r.G'xlO' W 

19. 7.V8'>.1S' 


/Vr#r floor. 

Physiological Laboratory, 
library. 

South verandoh tiFcd as Iccluro room and 
Museum. 


20.57' x2r,r 

21. 3G'xn'4' 

22. lO'O'xM'O" 

23. n'lrxri'o" 

^.^S-xo'S".*) 

Tfi Aren 

IJ Jo"x7";r .J 


(Reserved for the Zoological Department.) 


Verandah Rooms. 


28. .j7'x2rG" 

20. 39'xlG' . 

:J0. 21'C"x5'9'’ 
:u. iG'xr/G" . 
32. 7.r8"xy . 


33 to 

3^. 


ficcond floor. 

. Plant Histological Laboratory and Mycolo- 
gical Laboratory. 


. ^licrotome Room 



Verandah rvith Siul.'s. 

North A’crandah utilised ns microscopic lab'v 
rator}'. 


} 


Side rooms utili'jcd as photographic and ctoining 
rooms. 
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Dr. Bruhl, now University Professor of Botany, states that an additional ' 
building is required for his department ; the ground floor to be fitted up as 
biochemical laboratory for plant physiological invfestigations, the first floor to 
serve as a properly lighted library and reading room, the second floor to be 
fitted up as an up-to-date mycological laboratory. He also suggests that 
more land towards the south should be acquired to serve as experimental 
plots. As there is a large tank on the grounds extending from east to west, 
a row boat would be useful in connexion with algological investigations. 
Further, as soon as funds become available, a serviceable botanical garden may 
well be established in the grounds. It may be explained here that there has 
been^considerable delay in the development of the Ballygunj site by reason of 
circumstances over which the University had no control. Immediately upon 
the death of Sir Taraknath Palit, one of his sons commenced a litigation in 
the High Court for the cancellation of the trusts. The suit was protracted and 

was ultimately decided in favour of the University, after heavy costs had 
been incurred which could not be recovered from the unsuccessful plaintifi 
(Jatindranath Palit versus Lokendranath Palit and University of Calcutta, 
22, Calcutta Law Journal, 593). "What is now urgently needed is adequate 
funds for furniture, instrumental outfit, microtomes and microscopes and 
accessories, physiological apparatus and lecture appliances, equipment for a 
zoological laboratory and lepture room and biological library. 



APPENDIX X. 

Calootta UinvEKsmr Eeodiatioks fob the 3I.A. Degeee is Ikbbh 

Vernacplabs. 

" Candidates ^vlio select Indian vernaculars shall be examined in— 

(A) An Indian vernacular as principal subject, to be selected hy the 

candidate from a list prescribed from time to time by the Board 
of Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(B) A second Indian vernacular as subsidiaij^ subject, to be selected 
^ b}'’ the candidate from a Ist prescribed £rom time to time by the 
‘Board of Higher Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

(C) Elements of tu'O of the foUorring languages, to be selected by the 

candidate irith special reference to their influence on the 
vernaculars chosen as principal and subsidiary subjects ; — 
Pralcrit, Pali, Persian, Pashtu. 

This list may be varied from time to time by the Board of Higher 
Studies in Indian Vernacnlais. « • 

(D) Elements of Indo-Aryan or such other branch of philology as may 

be prescribed from time to time by the Board of Higher Studies 
in Indian Vernaculars. C 

Pour papers shall be set on (A), two on (B), one on (C),'aiid one on (D). 

The four papers on (A) shall be distributed as follows : — 

Paper 1. — ^History of the literature of the principal language taken up. 

Candidates will be expected to possess a general knowledge ' 
of the entire subject as also a special knowledge of a 
prescribed period or movement in literature. 

Paper II.— Old texts and unseens. 

Paper ///.— Medioeval and modern te 2 d:s and* unseens. 

Paper lY. — (c) A prescribed period of literal)’’ or linguistic' history, 
and (b) a selected movement, literary, scientific, social or 
religious. 

- Candidates will be required in this paper to give their answers 
in the form of tw'o essays, one of which at least must be 
composed in the •vernacular, taken up as principal subject. 

The two papers on (B) shall be distributed as follows : 

Paper V . — ^Easy prescribed texts and unseens, ^ ^ 

Paper VI.— Elements of grammar, philology and literary history. 

The paper on (C) shall include questions on easy prescribed texts and 
simple questions on grammar. 
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The paper on (D) shall he devoted to ludo-Aryan or othei prescribed 
branch of philology, in so far as it elucidates the origin and development 
of Indian vernaculars. 

Each of the eight papers shall carry 100 marks. 

The scope of the subject included in each paper shall be defined and 
suitable books recommended, from time to time, by the Board of Higher 
•Studies in Indian Vernaculars. 

A candidate who has taken his B. A. degree with honours in a language, 
or has taken his M. A. degree in a language or comparative philology, may, 
subject to the conditions specified below, offer a thesis, in lieu. of an examin- 
ation in Papers III and IV. 

The conditions to be fulfilled by a candidate who is allowed to offer a 
thesis are as follows : — 

(a) He must have comiDleted one year’s study of the M. A. course in 

- Indian vernaculars under university teachers. 

(b) He must at the end of the year submit to the Board of Higher 

•Studies in Indian Vernaculars an application for permission 
to offer a thesis in lieu of part of the examination. 

(c) The application shall indicate the subject and scope of the thesis 

he wishes to offer and must be recommended by the professor or 
iwofessors under whom he has been working, 

(d) If the application be granted by the Board of Higher Studies in 

Indian Vernaculars, the thesis must be prepared under the 
general direction .of the professor or professors with whom the 
candidate is“ prosecuting his studies. 

(e) The candidate shall deliver three copies of the thesis (printed 

or typc-VTittcn) to the Secretary to the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, at least one month before the first day of the 
M. A. examination at which he intends to present himself. 

(/) The thesis shall be examined by a board of three examiners and 
the maximum number of marks assigned to the thesis shall be 
200. The examiners may, in their discretion, subject the candi- 
date to a viva voce examination on the subject of the thesis. 
(^) The name of the candidate whose thesis has been apjirovcd shall be 
marked with an asterisk in the list of successful candidates 
published in the GazcKe and also in the University Calendar. ” 
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B. — Detailed, course of studies for classes YIl, Till, IX and X [Ist^ 2ndf 3rd 
and 4th year classes of (he senior department) of Madrassahs under the 
reform scheme. 


Class Yll. 

1. Language — 

(a) Mabadi-ul-Arabiah (As-Sanatus-Salisab). This book should be 
taught in three years and finished in class IX and revised in class 

S. 

'• (6) Darajat-ul-Insha, Part I, pages 1 — 64. 

2. Literature — 

Prose — 

(a) Ikhwan-us-Safa, pages 52 — 17. 

, (6) Alf Lailah. 

(e) Kalila wa Damna. 

The portions o£ books (b) and (c) to be taught are included in the 
selections compiled by Shamsul-Ulama A. N. Waheed, m.a. 

(d) Salasil-nl-Qira’ah (pages 1 — 10 of Nokhabul-Ulum, Part 1, omitting 
pages 27 and 28). 

(c) At-Tarbiyat-wal-Abad-ush>Sharyah, the whole,* 

% • j 

Poetry — 

Diwan Abul Atahiyah (pages 47—56 of Nokhabul-XJlum, Part IT) 

t 

3. Arithmetic — 

An English Arithmetic book should bo taught. 

Practice, Reduction and Simple Problems. 

Geometry — 

School Book of Practical Geometry, Parts I and II (Hall and Stevens)^ 
To be spread over four years. Classes VII-X. 

Definitions and Theorems on lines, angles and triangles. 

4. History — 

Indian History (in English). 

Hindu period. 

6. Vernacular (Urdu or Bengali). 

As in class VII oi High Schools. 

Class Till. 

1. Language — 

(а) -Mabadi-ul-Axabih (see class VII). 

(б) Darajat-ul'Insha, Part I, from page 65 to the end. 
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2. Literature — 

Prose — 

(a) Atbaq-nz-zaliab by Isfabani (Nokhabul Ulum, Part II). 

(&) Adab-ud-Dunya-wad-din. 

(c) Salasil-ul-Qira’ab (pages 48 — 57, 68 — ^76). 

To be taugbt by means of lectures (pages 97 — 112). 

(d) Al-Fakbri (40 pages). - ^ 

Poetry — 

Diwan Abul Atabiyab (20 pages). 

3. Piqb— 

Multaqul Abbur, first balf of Ibadat portion. To be bad of Maulvi 
Abmad Hossain, Dacca ; price about Ile.l. 

4. Aritbmetic — 

An English Aritbmetic book should be taught. 

Deounals and Unitary method. 

Geometry (see class VII) — 

Theorems on parallels on equality or inequality of triangles and on 
parallelograms. 

5. History — 

Indian History (in English). 

Muhammadan period. 

6. Vernacular (Urdu or Bengali)— 

As in class VIII of High schools. 


Class IX. 


Sabjoot. 

\ 

Sook. 

Edition. 

Portion. 

Period. 

Language 

(1) jilabadiuL 
Arabiah. 

Cawnpore 

As-Santaus-Salisah 
(ficc dnss VII). 


2 


(2) Darajat-ul- 
Insah, Parbll, 
first half. 

islamia Press, 
Dacca. 

Dp to Article 110) 
(pages 1 — 60). 


o 

Literature — . 

* (a) Prose 

Salasil-ul-Qira’ab, 

Party. 

Beirut . 

TaiiHi, pages 86-105. 
Khutba, pages 107 — 
119. 


3 

(6) Poetry . 

p 

1 

{1} Salasil-ul- 
Qira’ah, Part 
VI. 

Ditto 

i 

Hekm, pages 160 — 
174 




(2) Dewau-i- 
Hassan. 

Sa’adah Press, 
Egypt. 

Pages 76— 81, 87— 
90, 136-137, 148, 
166, 172, 271—273. 

1 

^ 3 

4 






‘detailed course of studies of madrassahs. Ill 


Class ZZ— contd. 


Subject. 

Booh. 

Edition. 

Portion. 

Period. 

Kalam and Fiqh . . 

(1) Al-Fiqh-ul- 
^bar. 

Sa’adah Press, 
Egypt. 

Whole . 


■ 

(2) Multaqal- 
Abhur. 

Published by 
Ahmad Hus- 
sain, Dacca. 

Ibadat portion 

(whole). 

^ 3 


(3) Siratul-Mus- 
taquim. 

Alexandra Press, 
Benares. 

Qism-i-Sani . 


Logic 

Lubabul-Isharat 

Sulaimani Press, 

. Benares. 

Up to beginning of 
An-Nahjul-Khamis. 

2 

Arithmetic • • 

An English Arithmetic Book should 
be taught. 

Square root, Square 
measure. Ratio and 
Proportion. 

1 

Geometry 

School Geometry, Parts 1 and 11 
(Hall & Stevens). To be spread 
over four years — Classes VII — 
X ; the syllabus is roughly in- 
dicated here. 

Problems on lines, 
angles, triangles, 
quadrilaterals and 
Loci. 

1 

English . • 

Same as prescribed for the Matriculation Examination. 

8 

' 

Class X. 



Language • • 

(1) lilabadiul- 
Arabiah. 

Cawnporo , 

As-Sanatus-Salisah 
{see Class VII). 

2 

Literature — 

(a) Prose 

(2) Darajat-ul- 
Insha, Part II. 

(1) Salasil-ul- 
• Qira’ab, Part V 

Islamia Press, 
Dacca. 

Beirut 

Second half 

At-Talim, As Sana’at, 
At-Terajat, Aj- 

Jara’at, lUiutab-i- 
Ali, Ma-quamatue- 
Sedq-Zamakhasri, 
Al-Maquamat-ul- 
, Qudsiah-yazeji 

2 

3 

(6) Poetry * 

(1) Salasil-ul- 
^•Qim’ah, Part 

VI. 

(2) Dewon-i- 
Hassan. 

Beirut . 

Sa'adah Press, 
Egypt. 

Pages 174—178, 180 
—185. 

Pages 8—21, 336 . 

■ 


(3) Nulihabul- 
Ulum, Part L 

Islamia Press, 
Dacca. 

Lamiah of Tughrai 

■ 

Kalam and Fiqh . 

(1) Multaqal- 
Abhur. 

Published by 
Ahmad Hub* 
sain, Dacca.; 

Revision : Ibadat 

portion (whole). 



(2) Siratul-Mus- 
taqnim. 

Alexandra Press, 
, Benares, 

Kism-i-Awal, pages 
1—45. 

f ® 


(3) Serajiah 

4 

Cawnpore . 

* 

From beginning to 
Zawil Arham. 
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Glccss X — contd. 


Subject. 

Book. 

Edition. 

Portion. 

Period. 

Logic 

Lubabul-Ishaiat 

Sulaimani Press, 
Benares. 

Whole , 

2 

Arithmetic . , | 

An English Arithmetic Book should 
bo taught. 

Beyision , 

1 

Geometry 

School Goometiy, Parts I and n 
(vide Class IX). 

s 

Theorems and Pro- 
blems on areas, 
and revision. 

1 

English . . 

Same as proscribed for the Matriculation Examination 

8 









APPENDIX XII. 


Excerpts from Caxcutta University Regulations relating to Exa- 
minations. 


SECTION A. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Examinations. 

Setting of Papers. 

1. No question sliall be asked at any University examination wbicL would, 
require an expression of religious belief on the part of the candidates ; and 
any answer or translation given by any candidate shall not be objected to 
on the ground of its expressing peculiarities of religious belief. 

2. Candidates shall give their answers in their own words as far as prac- 
ticable in all subjects. This rule shall be inserted as a head-note in every 
question paper. 

3. Examiners setting papers shall be guided, as to the scope of the subject 
of examination, by the syllabus prescribed in the Regulations, and as to 
the standard and extent of knowledge required, by the books if any, 
recommended •from time to time for such purpose. 

4. No copy of any examination paper is to bo retained by the person- 
setting it. 

6. The paper set should be such as candidates can reasonably be expected 
to answer within the time allotted. The questions in each subject should be 
fairly distributed over the whole course in that subject, and should conform 
to the Regulations laid down for the particular examination ; there should not 
be any marked change of standard from year to year, but it is not required 
that the same type of questions should be set every year. Examiners shall 
always allow some choice of questions. 

6. Questions should be so framed as to encourage good methods of work 
and teaching, and to discourage unintelligent memorizing. 

Awarding of inarhs. 

T. In the case of examinations in all Faculties up to and including the- 
examination for the Bachelors’ Degree, the Registrar shall, as soon as the 
results have been tabulated, prepare a list of the candidates who have failed 
in one subject only ; in order to guard against any possible inaccuracy, their . 
papers in the subject in which they 'have failed shall be re-examined on the, 
met 10 of marking already adopted^ and toithoiii any alteration of the standard. 

( 113 ) 
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8. Examiners, in giving ranrlvS, slinll take the correctness of the language 
of the nnsM’cr into account. 

9, Examiners, in giving marks, shall consider wlietlier the answem indi- 
cate an intelligent appreciation of the subject or are merely the rcstilt of unin- 
telligent memory work. 


Mccliiif)s of Examiners. 

10. As soon ns possible after an examination has been held, the persons 
■who have set any cpicstion paper in the examination, and thoi^ Avho are to 
examine the ansAvers to that paper or any portion of it, and t he Head Examiner, 
if there is one, shall meet to determine the kind or standard of answers to bo 
expected from candidates, and to decide upon a system of marking. Their 
conclusions shall be embodied in a memorandum to be jointly signed by 
them and forAvarded to the Registrar. If, OAA'ing to unavoidable circums- 
tances, any Examiner Avho has set n paper is unable to attend the meeting, 
the remaining Examiners contemplated by this Regulation shall meet and 
transact the aforesaid buisness. 

11. In the case of any examination for the degree of Bachelor, Master, 
or Doctor in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and in the case of oA'or}’’ exa- 
mination in the other Faculties, the entire body of Examiners for that exa- 
mination shall meet, ns soon as possible after the tabulation of the results, 
and drjiAv up a report of the examination as a Avholo for the consideration of 
the Sjmdicatc. 

As soon ns possible after the publication of the results of cA'ory examina- 
tion in every Faculty referred to in the preceding paragraidi the persons AA'ho 
have examined tlic nnsAA'cr in each subject shall meet together and druAv uj) a 
report upon the examination in that subject for the consideration of the 
SjTidicate. 

12. The reports submitted to the Syndicate shall ordinarily embody 
such remarks and recommendations suggested by the work done by the can- 
didates which it is thought desirable in the interests of education to commu- 
nicate to the Heads of Colleges and Schools. 


MiscellancQiis. 

13*. English shall he the medium of examination in all subjects except 
where otherwise specifically indicated. 

14. Members of the Syndicate or of the Boards of Studies shall not bo 
debarred from acting as Examiners. 

15. Canvassing for examinership will not' be countenanced by the Uni- 
versity ; and if it is proved to the satisfaction of the Syndicate that canvas- ’ 
sing has been carried on by any person applying for an examinership, the 
candidate shall be disqualified. 

16. Examiners are required to keep the results of the examinations' and 
the marks assigned to candidates strictly secret. 
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17. If it is proved to the satisfaction of the Syndicate that the questions- 
in any subject are not such as candidates could reasonably be expected to 
answer within the time allotted, or have not been fairly distributed over the 
whole course in that subject, or do not conform to the Regulations laid down 
for the examination in that subject, or show a marked change of standard, 
or that from any other cause injustice has been or is likely to be done, the 
Syndicate shall issue such directions as may be necessary to rectify matters. 

18. No candidate shall ordinarily be declared to have passed or to have- 
obtained Honours imless he has attained the standard laid down in the Regu- 
lations for a Pass or for Honours. If, however, the Syndicate are satisfied that 
consideration ought to be allowed in the case of any -candidate by reason of 
his high marks in a particular subject or in the aggregate, the Syndicate may 
pass such candidate or award him Honours as the case may be. 

Provided that no action shall be taken by the Syndicate in this behalf, 
except — 

(n) upon the Report of the Moderators in the case of the Matriculation 
or the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science, or 

(6) upon the Report of the Examiners in the case of any other Exami- 
nation. 


SECTION B. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

N on-collegiate students. 

1. No person who cannot produce a certificate from a College affiliated 
to tie Umvemty to the effect that ho hes completed the oontse of imtruc 
ton preserM by the ffegulations, shall ordinarily bo admitted as a oandi- 

Enammation. other than an examination for Matri- 

3. EjEceptonmayhe^deinoertainenses op. the roooinmcndalion of tho 

Act vui of I90f, sec. 19. by special order of tho Senate In 

<»4i«g ^ ^ “d“itt«dundorthe pre- 

d-iring SSrir ^ “‘“do”* <>1 a Colle'o 

Ee appHes for permisaion to’^prar.'’ 

ject Jot 

pmduoe.a eortiSeate from the Prinoi^l shall 
anthority approved by the Syndieato to the" Collage or acme other 

aontae mhislahoratory. ^ he has taken anoh a 
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5. Employment as a tencLor sball not bo regarded ns a ground of recom- 
mendation unless the applicant has been employed for at least three years 
preceding the Examination in tlic cxcercise of his profession in, (1) a College 
affiliated to the University, or (2) a School recognized by the University as 
competent to send up candidates for the Matriculation jSxamination, or (3) 
any other School approved for the present purpose by the Syndicate. 

G. Laboratory Assistants and Demonstrators and Librarians of Affiliated 
■Colleges shall be treated as teachers. 

7. The Syndicate shall have power in any case to admit to any University ' 
Examination in any Faculty any poison who shall iirescnt a certificate from 
any Institution authorised to grant certificates by the Governor-General of 
India in Council, or by a local Government, or from such other Institutions 
as may bo from time to time recognised for the purpose by the Syndicate, 
showing that he has attended courses of study, passed examinations, or taken 
degrees equivalent to those which arc required in the case of students of the 
Calcutta University. 

8. All non-collegiatc students before they are admitted to a University 
Examination, shall satisfy the iSyndicalo by the production of a certificate 
as to (e) their good conduct, and (6) Uicir dili^nt and regular stud3^ 


SECTION C. 

'General Rul^ for Examiners at Examination in Logic, at an Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Arts. 

1. Each answer is to bo considcrod as a whole ns well as part by part ; and, 
in assigning marks, the impression produced by the whole answer should 
specially be taken into account. 

2. The value assigned to each answer is to be written conspicuously at the 
top of the answer ; and, when marks are assigned to parts, they are to bo 
written in the margin. 

3. The part values are to be treated as movable, so that excellence in one 
part may be taken as compensating for deficiencies in another. 

4. For every mistake — whether of spelling, grammar, or idiom — J is to be 
deducted ; but no deduction is to be made for a repetition of the same mistake 
-or for an evident slip or omission. 

5. More credit should be given for reasoned answers and logical sequence. 

6. -Before putting down the total value for an answer, we should consider 
whether the answer as a whole is worthy of pass value ; and, before putting 
down the aggregate value of a paper as a whole, we should consider whether 

. as a whole it is fit to pass. Any increase or decrease of the aggregate value 
'as a result of discretion should be noted on the cover. 

7. Maries are to be added up with special care. 

8. To facilitate the tabulation of results, General Eule 11 for examina- 
tion. of papers should be strictly observed ; and Calcutta papers should be 
the mined before the Mofussil ones. 
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SECOND D. 

Paper in English^ at a Pass B. A, Escamination with directions for marhing 

answer papers. 

Second Pass Padeh. 

Candidates are required to give tlieir answers in their oion words as far as practicable. 
[The 6gures in the mar^ indicate full marks.] 


EmsT Hade.' 

1. ‘ Milton has taken a scheme of life for life itself.’ How docs Raleigh dispose -12 
. of this explanation of the want of interest in Paradise Lost ? What reasons does he 

give to explain that want of interest ? 

2. Sketch, after Raleigh, the character of Satan ; how does Milton attempt to 14 
allay his scruples about his portrait 1 

3. Explain any three of the following : — 

(а) The burial of Clovis was hastened by ridicule. 1 2 

(б) He writes as, if all were Cromwells or Miltons. 

(c) To forego all these diluted forms of speech is to run the risk of the scholar’s 

melancholy. 

(d) It is Ulysses who is * reluctant ’ and Calypso who is * amorous.* 

4. Illustrate three of the following statements \ — 12 

(fl) In the case of Milton, the imperfection of our sympathy is due to other 

causes. 

(6) The exigencies of controversy revealed in Milton the flash of real wit. 

(c) How carefully Milton adjusted the sound to the sense is known to every 

reader of Paradise Lost. 

(d) hRIton wrings the last drop of value from each word. 


Second Haef. 

• I 

5. Sketch the views taken by Royalist and Republican respectively, of Shakes- 
peare and Milton. 


15 


Or, 

Describe Woodstock : what incidents in Scott’s novel are connected with Rosa- 
mond’s Tower and the ICing’s Oak. . ' ' 

6. Describe briefly the scenes in -which the, following occur : — ‘ , 10 

(a) What thou dost, do quickly, 

{b) They are coming hither who shall be called Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

(c) You must carry your tricks of fortune-telling to the women of the -village. 

7. Give the substance of Hood’s letter on the uses of literature. Compare his •*. 14 

humour with? that of Oowper. • , 

8. Explain two of the follo-wing sentences, adding a brief notice of the writer in • -‘-il - 
each case ; — 

(c) It is here that letters obtain the noblest triumph. 

(&) Ho seemed on the -whole a most loving kissing kind-hearted gentleman. 

(c) The flat dog made me -write a flat sonnet. 

(d) You shan’t make canticles of my cantos. 
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Directions pob marking First Half. 


1. See Raleigh, 83 — 87. 

The sentence quoted from Pattison may he analysed as' follows : — 

(а) The anthropomorphic theology of the poem. 

(б) Paradise Lost wanting in the note of actuality. 

(c) Satan no longer believed in. 

(Candidates must note these points to show that they have understood the- 
passage \ quoted from Pattison.) 


Raleigh’s refvtation of Paitison’s ohjedion. 

It is not people’s having lost faith in the theological doctrines on which . 
Paradise Lost is baaed, but the wide gulf between the world as we see and know 
it and the world created by Milton’s imagination, and the fact that Milton’s 
account of some of the scenes in heaven is repugnant to our habits of thought, 
which stand in the way of our taldng a keen interest in Milton’s Pavadise Lost 
(Page 87 specially the latter half). 

6 marks for the first part and 6 for the second. 

2. Pages 133-141. 10 for the character of Satan and 4 for the second part 
of the question. 

Points in Raleigh’s remarJes on the chaTacler of Satan. 

{i) Satan, " the fearless antagonist of Omnipotence.” 

(n*) The nobility of greatness of his bearing (illustrated by encounter with- 
Sin and Death and the monarch of Chaos). 

(m) His noble qualities as a general and his sympathy for his followers 
in their misfortune. 

(fv) His motives and end, though bad, bring out his fearlessness and mag- 
nanimity. 

(tj) His self-sacrifice for the sake of his followers contrasted with the selfish- 
, ness and cowardice of angels in heaven. 

(m) His admiration of the beauty of Eve, and his pity for Adam and Eve 
whom he resolves to 'min for the sake of a public cause. 

The second part of the question has two .points : — 

(1) Degradation of the character of Satan after Book IV. 

. (2) Creation of Abdiel as the counterpoise of Satan. 

3. Pour marks for each explanation ; context to bfe given in eacji case^ 

(а) Raleigh, p, 178. 

(б) Raleigh, p. 63. 

(c) Raleigh, p.^215. 

(d) Raleigh, p. 262. 

4. Pour marks for each. 
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In (a) explanation and illustration of tlie sentence are idptical. The three 
points are : — •' 

(i) Milton’s life is too well known, which gives much occasion for ridicule 
and hostility. 

(ii) Milton’s narrowness and lack of humour. 

(in) Milton’s lonely greatness. 

- (cr) Page 5. 

(b) Page 70. 

' (c) Page 194. 

(d) Page 208. 

In (b), (c) and (<2), iioo illustrations to get full marks, but if one instance be 

very fully given, the candidate may be awarded full marks. 

* ^ 


Dir!eotions for marking Second Half. 

5. (o) GiveJB for Shakespeare, 7 for Milton. (Woodstock, Chapter XXV 
Macmillan’s Edition, pp. 451 — 458.) 

Shal'espeare . — ^Republican view : (a) he sins against decency and 
good manners, his tendency is to ridicule virtue and recom- 
mend vice ; (6) not suitable for youth of either sex, — his 
men are engaged in bloodshed and his women in intrigue. 
Royalist view : His sentiments are worthy of dying saints 
and martyrs, though mixed up with broad jests owing to the 
coarse taste of the age. 

Milton . — ^Republican view : ISIilton is an inspired poet without a 
rival (free from fustian and indelicacy). Royalist view": 
He is fantastic in imagery (his metaphors are devoid of common 
sense) he is a mere school master, and a parasite of Cromwell — 
blood 3 '^-minded and blasphemous author of Defensio Popidi 

Anglicani. 

« 

(6) 5 for Woodstock. (See Chapter III.) 5 for each of the two incidents — ^ 
(Chapter XXXIV and Chapter XXVIH.) 

6. (a) 3 Chapter XXXIV, (Macmillan’s edition, p. C42). 

(6) 4 (Chapter I) (1 maximum for merely identifying the scene, 3 for des- 
cription). 

(c) 3 (Chapter XVIII). . 

7. Give S'* for substance and 5 for comparison — 

The three points in Hood’s letter (p. 433) are : — 

(1) literature sav^s young people from moral shipwreck, 

(2) it is a palliative in sorrow and sickness, 

(3) it is a source of comfort and strength in other evils of life. 

VOL, VI. 
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8. Give 2^ for explanation, 3 for notice in each case. 

(«) Page 242. 

(6) Page 224. 

(c) Page 425. 

(d) Page 398. 

(Sd.) IlERAJlBACnANDRA JIaITRA. 

(Sd.) Jaygopal Banrrjee. 

(Sd.) Pabindranarayan Ghosh. 

The 27ih April, 1917. 

SECTION B. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Non-colkffiate students. 

1. No person n’lio cannot produce a certificate from a College afiiliated 
to tlie University to the effect that lie lins completed tlic course ^f instruc- 
tion prescribed by the Bogulations, shall ordinarily bo admitted as a candidate 
at any University Examination, other than an examination for Matricula- 
tion. 

2. Exception may be made in certain cases on the recommendation of the 

A ^ -iTTTT t Syndicate, by special order of the Senate. In each 

• case the recommendation must state special reasons 
■why the privilege should be granted, A certificate shall bo produced in such 
form as may bo prescribed by the Syndicate. 

3. Except in very special cases no person shall bo admitted under the 
preceding Pegulatiou who has been enrolled as a regular student of a College 
during the twelve months previous to the date of the Examination at which 
he applies for permission to appear. 

4. Before a candidate is permitted to present himself in any science subject 

for which a practical course is necessary under the Regulations, he shall pro- 
duce a certificate from the Principal of an affiliated College or some other 
authority, approved by the Sjmdicate, to the effect that he has taken such a 
course in his laboratory. ; 

5. Employment as a teacher shall not be regarded as a ground of recom- 
mendation unless the applicant has been employed for at least three years 
preceding the Examination in the exercise of his profession in, (1) a College 
affiliated to the University, or (2) a School recognized by the University as 
competent to send up candidates for the Matriculation Examination, or (3) 
any other School approved for the present purpose by the Sjmdicate. 

6. Laboratory .^sistants and Demonstrators and Librarians of Affiliated 
Colleges ^all be treated as teachers. 

’ 7 . The Syndicate shall have power in any case to admit to any University 
Examination in any Eaculty any person who shall present a certificate from 
any Institution authorised to grant certificates by the Governor-General 
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of India in Council, or by a local Government, or from such other Institutions 
as may be from time to time recognised for the purpose by the Syndicate, 
showing that he has attended courses of study, passed examinations, or taken 
degrees equivalent to those which are required in the case of students of the 
Calcutta University. 

8. All non-collegiate students before they are admitted to a University 
Examination, shall satisfy the S3uidicate by the production of a certificate 
as to (or) their good conduct, and (&) diligent and regular study. 


SECTION E. 


State.nent showing the member of candidates and number 'passed for the year 

J9J7. 


Uxamlnation. 

Xo. of 
candt- 
datcr. 

1st 

Divi- 

sion. 

2nd 

Divi- 

sion. 

3rd 

Divi- 

sions. 

Ist 

Class 

Hons. 

2nd 

Class 

Hons. 

Distinc- 

tion. 

Pass. 

1. Matticulatloa . 


« 

10,083 

^ 6,884 


049 

• » 

• a 


.. 

2. Inter. Arts . 


• 

0,576 

1,017 


320 

•* 

“ • 

- 

• • 

3. Inter. Scienco , 



1|371 

534 

204 

20 

.. 

• * 



4. Bachelor of Arts . 


« 

"3,830 

• 0 

• • 

■ . 

30 

234 

103 

1.4CO 

5. Bachelor of Sclonco 



487 

• « 

0 • 


24 

45 

103 

132 

0. Master of Arts 



742 

32 

US 

205 

r • 


• • 

• • 

7. Master of Science , 



151 

33 

32 

1C 

» • 



• • 

S. Licentiate la Teaching 



01 

• • 

• • 

.. 


a ■ 

9 

■i 

0. Bachelor of Teaching 




8 

« • 

» a 


» a 

•• 


10. Bicllmlnary In Law 




71 

1,078 

• • 

t • 

a 

■> 


11. Intcrracaiato In Law 




32 

080 

.. 

• a 


•• 


12. rinal Law . . 




55 

531 

.. 

a • 


•• 

o 

1.3. Master of Law . 




1 

1 

• • 

a a 


_J 

■ 


SEtJTION G, 


Scale of Remuneration to Examiners. 


MaTBIOULATION EXAXftSATIOX. 

Eeo for each of the three paper-setters in English for setting 
two papers . • . 

Eee for each of the two setters of passages in each Vcmacnlar . 

Fee for each of the three paper'setters in Mathematics for sot- 
ting two papers 

Foe for each of the three paper-setters in each of the Second 
Languages for setting two papers .... 

Fee for each of the two paper-setters in Vernacular Composi- 
tion, or Alternative Subject, History, Geography, Mecho- 
nics for setting one 'paper in each . . • • 


Rs. A. P. 

32 0 0 
16 0 0 . . . 

32 0 0 

32 0 0 

25 0 0 
l2 
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MateiouIiATiok ExAanNATioN— conft/. 

Esaminmg an answer paper in any subject .... 
(a) Head Examiner’s fee in a subject where there are two 
papers (except English, Mathematics and Sanskrit) . 

For each of the two Head Examiners in English, Mathematics 

and Sanskrit 

Head Examiner’s fee in a subject where there is only one 

paper 

The fee for re-examining an answer p.'^per is fixed at half 
the ordinary fee allowed for examining it. 


Rs. A. p, 
0 10 .0 

360 0 0 

360 0 0 

260 0 0 


Intebmemate in Abts ai^ Science Examinations. 

r 

Fee for each of the ttiree paper-setiers in English for setting 

three papers ' . . . 60 0 

Fee for each of the three paper-setters in subjects where there 

are two papers 32 0 

Fee for each of the two paper'setters in subjects where there is 

one paper ......... 25 0 

Examining an answer paper in any subject • . . 0 12 

Fee for each of tliree Head Examiners in English . . • 400 0 

(a) Head Examiner’s fee in a subject where there are two 

papers 360 0 

(a) Head Examiner’s fee in a subject whore there is, only one 

paper ......... 260 0 

Tlie fee for re-examining an answer paper is fixed at half 
the ordinary fee allowed for examining it. 

B.A. AND B.Sa Examinations. 

(|3) Fee for setting a Pass or an Honour Paper . . • 04 0 

Head Examiner’s (y) fee in vernacular Composition in Bengali 250 0 

Examining a Pass Paper ... . . , , . 10 

Examining an Honour Paper ...... 18 

Practical Examination, either Pass or Honour, of eoch candi- 
date 3 0 

Tlio fee for re-examining an answer paper is fixed at half the 
ordinary fee allowed for examining it. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


M.A. AND M.Sc. Examinations. 

(S) Setting a paper . . ' 

Examining a paper 

Practical Examination of each candidate *. . . 


76 0 0 
2 8 0 
4 0 0 


(a) The fee of a Head Examiner for re-examining an answer paper is equal to the fee 
allowed for examining it. The remuneration to be paid to a Head Examiner in any 
subject for the work of re-examining the answer papers is limited to the amount which _ 
will be due to him for examining 5 per cei^t. of the papers in that subject. 

(5) The total amount to ^bo divided equally among all the membOTB of the Board 
each subject. 

(y) The fee of Head Examiner for re-examining an answer paper is equal to the fee 
allowed for examining if. The remuneration to bo paid to a Head Examiner in any 
subject for the work of re-examining the answer papers is limited to the amount which 
will be due, to him for examining 6 per cent, of the papers in that subject. 

( ?) ^e total amount to be divided eqiudly among all the members of the Board in each 
Moject, unless the meinbero of the Hoard agree among themselves to distribute the I®® 
papers in a given subject in any other way which may appear to theoi 
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L.T. Examination. 

Rs A. p. 

Setting a paper 40 0 0 

' Examining a paper ........ 100 

Eee for conducting Practical Examination of each Examiner 

per candidate ........ 180 

B.T. Examination. 

Setting a Paper . . *. . . . . . 50 0 0 

Examining a Paper 10 0 

Pee for conducting Practical Examination of each Examiner 

per candidate 2 0 0 

Ph.I). AND D.Sc. Examinations. 

Fee for each member of the Board ..... 100 0 0 

Preuminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations in Law. 

Setting a paper 64 0 0 

Examining a paper 2 0 0 

Exaipining a half paper 10 0 

M.L. Examination. 


Setting a paper 75 0 0 

Examining a paper 2 8 0 


Pbeuminary Scientieto M.B. Examination and Orqanic Che- 
mistry ROB THE UEST M.B. EXAMINATION. 


Setting a paper . . ‘ , 50 0 0 

. Setting a Practical paper , . .^ . , , . 50 0 0 

Examining a paper 180 

Practical Examination of each candidate . . . . 2 0 0 

Oral Examination of each candidate . . - . . . 2 0 0 


Fikst M.B. Examination. 


(7n a subject other than Organic Chemistry.) 

Setting a paper 60 0 0 

Setting a Practical paper 60 0 0 

Examining a paper .'. . . . . . . 200 

Practical Examination of ea,ch candidate . . . . 3 0 0 

Oral Examination of each candidate 3 0 0 

Final M.B. Examination. 

‘Setting a paper , . SO 0 0 

^ Setting a Practical paper, SO 0 0 

Ex.amining a paper . . . . . . . . 12 0 0 

Practical Examination of each candidate . . . . 4 0 0 

■Oral Examination of each candidate 4 0 0. 

M.D., M.S., M.O. & D.P.H. Examinations. 

Setting a paper a 76 0- 0 

. Examining a paper 28*0- 

Oral, Practical and Clinical Examination of each candidate . 10 - 0 0 




APPENDIX XIII. 


A.— Memoeandum on Frequency Curves op the Marks op a number of 

SUB-EXAMINERS BY Dr. ZiA-UD-DiN AHMAD AND Me. P. J. HaETOG. 

1. In Chapter XVII, the use of frequency curves has been referred to as 
a method of comparing the marking of a number of sub-examiners at the same 
examination, and ive have thoughtthatitwouldbeuseful to givea few examples 
of such curves based on the data of examinations of the Calcutta and Allahabad 
Universities.^ 

2. The frequency curve of 'the marks of an examiner is the’ curve of which 

the abscissae are the successive marks 0, 1, 2, 3 99, 100 (the maximum 

being 100), and the ordinates are the numbers of candidates to whom he had 
awarded these several marks. It is convenient to use as ordinates not the 
actual numbers of candidates, but the percentages of the total number of 
candidates to which they correspond. The ordinates so drawn represent the 

relative frequencies with which the several marks 0, 1, 2, 3 99, 100 

recur in the marking of the examiner. The normal form of a frequency 
curve for magnitudes of this kind has been composed by Edgeworth to the 
longitudinal section of a gendarme’s hi^t.® In actual practice, the form of 
the curve often differs considerably from themormal type. 

3. In addition to the frequency curves, we* have given in all cases the 
average mark allotted by each sub-examiner, and also the average mark of 
all the candidates at the examinatioujin question.® 


^ We desire to thank the authorities of tho Allahabad University for permission to publish 
tho results relating to that University included in this note, 

® If we traco the curves for a pumber of sub-osaminers at tho same examination, the are a 
bounded by the curve, tho x axis, and the ordinates ot tho extremities of tho curve will ho 
roughly speaking, tho same for each sub-oxaminor, for the ordinates are drawn at unit inter- 
vals and the sum of tho ordinates is always 100. 

® The average mark is tho sum of tho marks obtained by all tho candidates in question, divided 
by tbe number of candidates. It may be shown that tho .ordinate corresponding to tho average 
mark will pass through what may be called tho centre of gravity of tho area bounded by tho 
curve, ^^the x axis, and tho ordinates at tho extremities. Using tho ordinary notation for tho 

determination of the centre of gravity, and 6C?>posing cfi, o,. o, aro the number of candi- 

dates who obtain 1, 2, 3, marks. 

-• "Emx 
z— 

»ii*:paixl; ms=paoXl; nts^pasXl 
. - ^ plgi+2gg-f3a3+ . . . . . 3 

“ ] 

_ the total number of marks 

the total number of candidates"*^® average mark. 

( 125 ) 


I 


126 
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4. Mean Marh . — The mean mark may roughly be defined as a marl: such 
that the number of candidates who obtain a higher mark is equal to the number 
of candidates who obtain a lower mark. The ordinate drawn through the 
abscissa corresponding to the mean mark will bisect the area of the frequency 
curve. The mean mark will usually be found very close to the average mark. 
It will be separated more widely from the average if there is an exceptional 
number of candidates obtaining either very high or very low marks. 

5. The accompanying plates (I to X) show {i) the -average marks allotted 
by the various sub-examiners, {ii) the average marks obtained by all the 
candidates, and {Hi) the frequency curves for the most lenient and the stnctest 
sub-examiners and in some cases the frequency curve^ for the mean examiner 
(i.e., the curve for the marks of all the candidates) at the following examina- 
tions — 

Calcutta University Matriculation Examination, 1917*. 

Compulsory Mathematics (Plate I)^. 

English First Paper (Plate II) 2. 

English Second Paper (Plate III)^. 

A school leaving examination (Plate IV) 

Allahabad University Matriculation Examination. 

English Second Paper (Plate V)^. 

English Third Paper (Plate VI)®. 

History (Plate VII)^, 

Geography (Plate VIII) 

Mathematics First Paper (Plate IX)^. 

JIathematics Second Paper (Plate X)^. 

6. We have termed the' sub-examiner whose average mark is highest the 
*most lenient’ and the sub-examiner whose average mark is lowest the 
‘strictest.’ This nomenclature is right if we are justified in regarding 
the average quality of the batches of candidates examined as the same in all 
cases. 

The assumption will be no doubt justified if the candidates assigned to each 
sub-examiner were chosen at random, c.g.^ by alphabetical order. This is 
however not always the case. At the Calcutta Matriculation each suh-ox- 
nmincr examines about 500 candidates, not chosen at random, but comprising 
all the candidates from a certain number of schools chosen at random. I 
a large munber of candidates from an exceptionally good school or from an 


* In frequency curves tlio ordinates do not indicate tbo number o£ tho candidates but tbo 
percentage of the candidates n'ho obtained tho marks indicated on tbo base lino 

* In Piaics I-IV tbo xnavimum number of marks in each paper was 100. 

^ In tlic«o papers the maximum number of marks ivas 50 and in drawing tho graphs, 
purposes of comparison with graplis I-IV, tho marks given bj- sub-oxaminers wore doubled With 
tbo result that even numbers alono nro morked on tlio base line. 

* In Plates VII-X the maximum number of marks in each paper was 75, and tho marks 
givtn by the cub-cxaraincrs were proportionately raised as if tbo maximum were 100, with 
result tiiRt the ordinates could not be drawn for integral numbers alono. 












CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION (1917) 
ENGLISH FIRST PAPER 
AVERAGES AND FREQUENCY CURVES. 
MAXIMUM 100. PASS MAIIKB - (800 fOOt noto) 


PLATE 2 A. 
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FOOTNOTE. 


In the first paper 40 marks, 'and In the aggregate oT the two papers 
72 marks; or, in the aggregate of the two papers 80 marks; if a candi- 
date failed to obtain 40 marks in the first paper. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION (1917) 


ENGLISH SECOND PAPER 

AVERAGES AND FREQUENCY CURVES. 


Mf.X|MUM 100. PASS MARKS 32. 
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PLATE 3 A. 
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In the first paper 40 marks, and In the abrogate of the two papers 
72 marks ; or. In the aggregate of the two papers 80 marks, if a candf- ' 
date failed to obtain 40 marks in the first paper. 
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PARALLEL EXAMINATION IN ANOTHER PROVINCE 


AVERAGES AND FREQUENCY CURVES. 

MAXIMUM /.OO PASS MARKS 35. 


PLATE 4 A 
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ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH THIRD PAPER 
AVERAGES AND FREQUENCY CURVES. 


MAXIMUM 100. 


MINIMUM 33. 


PLATE 6 A. 
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PLATE 6 B 
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ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 

HISTORY {COMPULSORY SUBJECT ) 
averages and frequencv curves. 

MAXIMUM too. MINIMUM 30 


PLATE 7A. 
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PHlEQUENCy CUHVES OP THE MARKS. ' 

•exceptionally poor school fell to a j^alrticular sub-examiner his average mark 
Avould be correspop^dingly raised'^oi lowered, apart from his * personal equa- 
tion.’ The probability of such ah occurrence is, of course, diminished as the 
number of candidates allotted to each sub-examiner is increased.^ 

7. We have exi^ressly chosen only compulsory papers for our examples. 

8. Foi: the sake of ready comparison, we have altered the scale of marks, 
where necessary, so as to correspond to a maximum mark of 100 in all cases. ^ 
We add below certain comments on the various graphs. 

9. Oompidsory Mathematics, Calcutta University Malriculation, 1917 . — 
(Plate I). The figures and corresponding graphs show certain notable features. 
"The pass-marks on this paper was 30 ; the average mark of all the candidates 
was 62,® a high figure for an examination of this kind. 

The average mark of the strictest examiner was 53, that of the most lenient 
•76. The variation is a very large one, the highest average being 43*4: per cent, 
in excess of the lowest. We have also to draw attention to the fact that of 
the 16,088 candidates only 22 failed in mathematics alone ; in 1918 out of 
14,675 only 39 failed in mathematics alone. It is clear from the figures, as 
well as from the study of the graphs, taken m connexion with the general 
quality of the secondary schools, that the standard of the examination is a low 
one. A severer test would probably yield a frequency curve more nearly 
corresponding to the image of the actual curve. 

The steepness of the curves of sub-examiners to the left of the ‘Vertex in 
the case is of both the most lenient and the strictest sub-examiner also 
remarkable. ' . . . • 

10. English, Calcutta University Mairicidation, 1917. — (Plates II and III). 
It is noticeable that the average arks of all the candidates (40-6 in Paper 
I and 39’2 in Paper II) are much lower than in the case of mathematics. 

The number of candidates in English alofie, failed i.e., 1,474 in 1917 and 
2,751 in 1918, is in marked contrast to the corresponding figure for 
'mathematics viz., 22 and 39. 

Eor Paper I the average mark of the strictest sub-examiner was 37*6 and 
the average mark of the most lenient was 50*6, the corresponding figures 
for Paper II were 28*5 ‘and 40*5. 

The variations in the marking of the shb-oxaminers are almost as great as 
in mathematics. 

11. A School-Leaving Examination. — (Plate IV). We have prepared for 
•the sake of comparison the frequency curves of three sub-examiners who each 
corrected 1,000 papers at a School-Leaving Examination under the daily 
supervision of a head- examiner. It will be seen how closely the three curves 


personal cspcricnco as licad-oxaminor lends mo to boliovo that tho distribution of 
nnd bad candidates becomes fairly even in difloront batches ivlion tho total number 'n a Iw ® * 
approaches 500. — Z. U. A. * ~ 

~ We desire to record our thanks to Mr. Aziz Baldish, 3 lI.A., and Jfr. Ahu Alt 
M. A. b. College, Aligarh for their great kindness in chocking the statistics a« 


rill’ 

fill’ 


graphs, 


The minimum fixed for tho 1st Division is 50 jer cent, of iho 
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corrcspojid in this case. The jpass marts at this exanunation vrere 35, the 
average mark of all the candidates was 36-7. It is interesting tonote that the 
average mark for all the candidates iras onlj 1*7 higher than the pass 
mark. The averages of the three sub- exommers 'were 36, 37, and 37 respec- 
tively. 

ik AUalidbad Mairicuhlim (Plates V toX). ’itinllbe 

seen that the variations botween different sub-examiners are abontthe same 

as those in Calcutta, except in the case of mathematics. ' 

In mathematics and in English the average mark is a little higher than 
the pa.‘?s mark ,* in history and geography it is considerably lower. 

13. This note does not pretend to be in any T\*ay exhaustive even of the 
data furnished. We desire to draw attention to the recommendation made in 
Chapter XL that every Unireisify should bare a Board of Examinations 
including a statistician as one of its members to scrutinise and renew the 
results of the previous examinations from time to time. 

It is clear from the figures given in paragraph 11 above that 

bcdonebythcsupcrvisionofahead-examinertoreducethedifferencesb^ 

different sub-examiners and to ensure a greater eguahty of “ 

diffcrcut CMididote. But the enpervision of » 

c™>etoorofre»lteiro»epeertoye.runta^ 

his predecessor in office before fcammg the mstruenons 

examiners. . •, * t,jn AstlienurDOseof anexamma* 

Porfectconstapj^ieofcomeenotd^bi^ A 

tion is altered to meet newjdeals and nex^ needs, 
be altered corresponding^. ■ , 

• s 

* ' nfjwiTTvr OF THE EXAinXATIQii 

l^'ln^tbe preyious note by lb f ‘ 


. L_ Vol IL ■nv. 699-635 (1888). 

n Journal of Koynl and 644-003 (1890). 
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2. The object of this note is not to comment on the general problems 
of examinations, but to draw attention to the probable errors in a well- 
conducted examination. The subject bos not completeh’ been investigated 
in a scientific way. The only published statistical investigations arc con- 
tained in the 3 memoirs of Professor Edgeworth referred to above. IVe 
propose to .‘•tudy his investigations with reference to the system of examina- 
tions ])rcvalcnt in India. 

3. In order to compare the marks and to determine various errors it is 

necessary to fix a standardi The deviation from the standard would be termed 
the error. The standard called the * true mark ’ may be defined by the 
following postulate : “ The true or standard mark of am* piece of work is 

the average of tbc marks given b}* a large number of competent examiners 
equally proficient in the subject and instruct edns to the charactorand purpose 
of the examination.’*^ In order to compare the dificrcnce of the standards 
of various sub-cxamincr.s of the same paper wc take the mean of the marks 
given by various sub-examiner.s all of whom arc supposed to be working imder 
the instructions and guidance of tlic .«amc head examiner. 


•1. (ff) The mathematical formulre for determining the aggregate error. 
If the errors due to various causes be a, 6. c, d, then the aggregate error due 
to the cembination of tbc (our dificront causes will bc\/ 


(h) Tf « dilTeronl incidents each of which has an error r per cent, bo taken 
together then the aggregate error of nil the incidents taken together is 

V u 

per cent . Thus the aggregate error in the marking of a paper of 10 questions 

• g 

in e.'ich of which there isan error o£5 per cent, in marking, will be per cent . 


5. The following types of ' error ’ occur in every examination and arc 
unavoidable however well the exammatiou may be conducted. The amount 
of error is taken from Professor Edgeworth already quoted.- 


(rf) Error.s due to minimum scnsiUc. This i.s the error due to the diflerenco 
of pereeption of excellence, who.se magnitude varies with the subject, being 
le.'ist in mathematics and perhaps grcatc.st in composition. Suppose an 
examiner has given 20 marks fora piece of work you cannot say with certainty 
that he might not have gn'en 19 or 21. The error therefore is 5 per cent. 
I [ there be 8 questions in a paper then tbc probable error due to the minimum 

scufihlc will be — ^ or l-S i)er cent. 

\/S ^ 


(?/) Deviation or error due to the personal equation or idiosyiicracios of an 
exjumnor ; it is expressed in two ways : — (/) the taste of the examiner in the 
niibwcrs being put in n particular form ; (ft) the difference in tbc scale. This 
cause is much more serious than pcrcci>tion. of excellence. The error due to 


* IMrcwortlt. 

* St-o alto Mr. Hartogon lZ\ominntions pp. lOG-lIl- 
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tliifl cause is sometimes very large. Jlr. Edgeworth by comparing the largo 
etat islics lias lixed 10 per cent, to be the error in the marking of a single question 
clue to this diftcrcncc in taste. tSuppose there arc n questions to be examined 
in a paj>cr then^ ibc aggregate error in that paper due to the idiosyncracies of 

the c.xnminer will be per cent, 

vn 

(c) The error jor deviation due to the difference of scale adopted by various 
sub-examiners. The error is estimated to be 4*5 per cent, in each paper. This 
error is not calculated for each question but is reckoned on the paper as a whole, 
(rf) The (lemathn due to speed . — There is another source of error d(q)ending 
. on the fact whether the papers have been looked through leisurely or with speed, 
and the error due to this cause is estimated to he 25 per cent. Suppose there 

25 

are 8 questions in a paper the deviation due to this cause will be -y= per cent. 

VO' 

(c) The errors due to the fatigue of the examiner. The amount of error 
due to this cause is from 1 to 2 per cent, and may be taken at 1*5 per cent, 
for each paper. 

(/) Besides these iivo causes there arc various otlicr causes, snch os the 
temper of the examiner at the time of examining the paper, the temper of the 
examinee at the time of writing and the Jiick of the examinee in getting ques- 
tions in which he is particularly interested, etc., in which the deviation is 
abnormal and cannot be put in numerically. No account of these discrepancies 
is taken in our calculations. 

. 6. The aggregate error due to the comhinaiion of all the courses . — 
Suppose that in on examination in one subject there are two papers 
of 50 marks each in a. subject in each of which the students are ex- 
pected to answer 8 questions which is the usual average for a 3 hours’ 
paper. In this case the number of papers is 2 and the aggregate 

questions are 16. (a) Tlie orior duo to minimum sensible is or 1-36 per 

cent. (6) error due to taste is equal to ;^i.c.,3-25 per cent, (e) error due to 
thedifEerenoeinsoelois^^percent.».«.,abont3per cent, (d) error due to 

Vpeed i.e., 6'25 per cent, (e) error due to fatigue is ^ t.e., about 1 

per ce^. The aggregate due to all the causes including the error due to speed 
is 7-3 per cent., or assuming that all the papers have been leisurely looked into 

and there is no error due to the speed, the aggregate of the errors due to. 

.other causes- will be 4-1 per cent. Thus if a student whose ideal mark as 
'defined jiYparagraph 3, is 30, might, owing to all these errors get neglecting 
fractions either 28 or 32. If reasonable care has been tf-ken to avoid the de- 
■ viation due to speed then the student, whose true ina,rk should be 30, may get 

either 29 or 31. * -'-Li 

7. The errors due to the foregoing causes in the aggregate of a nutn er of 
.s«5,btf».-.:.Suppose in a porHcuiar examination tiiere aie altogethra 8 papers 
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and in each paper 8 questions are expected to be done by candidates, then the 

aggregate errors due to 
10 4-5 25 1-5 

^/ 8 ‘ 

all these causes including speed is 3| per cent., and excluding speed is about 
2 per cent. 

8 . The determination of the order of merit by the aggregate marks awarded 
by a group of examiners on the marking of answer papers is not possible ■within 
certain limits of marks, the limits depending upon the number of questions, 
the number of papers and the total aggregate marks. The order of merit of 
the candidates whose marks lie within the limits should be determined from 
considerations other than examination results. The limiting marks should be 
calculated for each examination. 

9. Beiermimtion of the order of merit. — Suppose that in the examination 
referred to in paragraph 7, the first student has actually obtained 350 marks 
then the error at the rate of 3| per cent., would be 12-5, then his true mark may 
be re^uceable by 12 and they may be made 338. The second man who has 
obtained 339 or more may possibly be the best of the two. As a matter of 
fact, it would be impossible to determine precisely the order of merit of the 
students who have obtained marks between 327 and 350. If one student has- 
obtained 35 0 and another 325 marks then the true marks of the one uill probably 
be greater than the true marks of the other. But no such conclusion can be 
^dra'^, if the second man obtained 328. 

12. The minimum^ required for ‘passing an examination . — ^In a well con- 
ducted examination in which there are four subjects and in each subject 
there are two papers of 50 marks each and a student is expected to obtain 
132 marks or 33 per cent., in the aggregate, the error is 3 and it is 5 in the 
other case. 

By these considerations we haye come to the conclusion that a student who 
failed in the above examination by not more than one mark in two subjects 
and by not more than 2 in the aggregate, may have his ‘ true ^ marks within 
the minimum required, and a student who has failed by not more than 2 marks 
in 2 subjects should have his papers re-examined for detection of errors due 
to speed. The grace marks allotted in some of the examinations and which 
we have discussed in Chapter XVII of the report are really the compensa- 
tion in one subject due to the efficiency of another subject and they are not 
considered in this note. 


5 


the five causes mentioned above would be— 7 =. 

Vei, 

per cent., respectively. The aggregate error due to 
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Summary of the Report of a CoNFEnsucE msT/n at Simla os 20th 
AND 21st August 1917 to consider the question of English 
AND Vernacular Teaching in -Secondary Schools, 

, The members of the Conference were as follows : — 

The Hon’blo Sir Sanltaran Nair, Kt., o.i.e., b.a., bx., Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. ' 

TlieHon’blcMr.H. Sharp, ]ii.A., c.s,i,, OfSciating Secretary to the Govem- 

• ment of India. 

G. Anderson, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary to the Government of India. 


PHOVlNafAl. DiXEOATjSS. 


Madras. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. J, H. Stone, M.A., O.T.£., Director of Pubhc Instruction. 

2. T. V. Sivaiumara Sastriyar, Esq., b.a., l«x., Lecturer, Teachers* College, 

Saidapet. 

■3. TheRevd. W, Meston, m.a., b.d., Bursar and Professor of English, Madras' 
Christian College. 

4. Rao Bahadur K. Sesha Ayyar, Head Master, Municipal High School, ^ayavaram. ’ 


J 


Bombay, 

0. The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Covemton, M.A., o.i.b., Director of Public 

6. V. B. Naik, Esq., 3a:.A., Superintendent, Hew English School, Poona. 

7. 6. K. Devadhar, Esq., U.A., Servants of India Society, Poona. 

8. K. Hatarajan; Esq., b.a., Editor, Indian Social Reformer, Bombay. 


Ihstraction. 


Bengal. 

9. The Hon’ble Mr. W. W. Homell, m.a., ii.B.A.s., Director of Public Instruc- , 
tion. 

10. Rai Bahadur Dr. Pumananda Obatterji, b.a,, b,sc., Inspector of Schools, 

Rajshahi Division. 

11. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ahsanullah, N.A., IU.B.A.S., Ini^ector v of Schools, 

Presidency Division. 

United Provinces. *■ . 

12. The Hon’ble Mr. 0. E. de la Posse, ai.A., Director of Public Instruction. 

13. The Hon’ble Sir Sundar Lai, Kt., c.i.e. . - 

14. Rai Bahadur G, N. Chakravarti, M.A., IX.B., Inspector of Schools. 

16. Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Bar-at-Law, Allahabad. 

« 

Punjab. 

16. The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Richey, M.A., Director of Public Instruction. 

17. The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Pazl-i-Husain, m.a., Bar-at-Law. ' 

18. Bakahi Ram Rattan, B.A., B.T., Head Master, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic High 

School, Lahore. 
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Bihar and- Orissa. 

19. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Dvarlka Nath, b.a., ix.b. 

Central Provinces. 

20. Pandit Kanha3'alal Guru, m.a.. Inspector of Schools, Chattisgarh Division. 

21. Pandit Sitacharan Dube, M.A., B.L., Pleader and Chairman of the District 

Council, Hoshangabad. 

His Excfellenoy tlie Viceroy delivered a speech at the opening of the Con- 
ference, in which he drew attention to the past policy of the Government of 
India in this matter ; and to the importance both of encouraging and develop- 
ing the vernaculars and of improving the teaching of English ; and to the desira- 
bility of determining the relative position of the English and vernacular media, 
having in view the one object, viz., that the pupil should derive the greatest 
possible benefit from his schooling. 

Sir Sankaran Nair in opening the formal proceedings, of which he acted 
as chairman, said that that the intention was to see how far modifications in 
•the present system might be effected so that pupils might (o) obtain a better 
gra^p of the subjects which they are taught, and (b) complete their course 
with a more competent knowledge of English than at present. 

The printed record of the proceedings -contams a full report of the speech 
-of His Excellency the Viceroy and summaries of the discussions which followed. 
Those portions of the proceedings which record formal questions on the agenda 
paper and which relate to the adoption of resolutions are reprinted in the 
fqllowing sections ; — 

“ 3. The Chairman invited opinions on the teaching of English and drew atten- 

tion to the following questions on the agenda paper : — 

,(a) “ At -what period in a pupil’s career should English be taught as a language ? 
Is it better for him, from the point of view of his ultimate mastery over the 
. language, to start its studj’’ at an early age or only to receive such instruction 
after he has been well grounded in a vernacular 7” 

ib) ** Do the younger pupils gain a satisfactory knowledge of English by their 
instruction throifgh the medium of that language or do they merely gain a 
smattering of incorrect and unidiomatic English 7” 

i(c) “ What is the general experience of those boys who have passed through the 
vernacular middle course and then studied English at a high school 7 How 
have such boys distinguished themselves in the matter of English in 
comparison with those who have studied from an earlier period through the 
medium of English 7” 

{(d) By what methods should the teaching of English be conducted 7 Docs the 
present system attach too much importance to a knowledge of English 
literature as against the necessity of learning to speak and write the English 
language correctly 7 Should tlfc teaching in the early stages be entirely oral 
or not 7” 

fe) " Do the pupils in a vernacular middle school, as a rule, acquire a better Idtowledge 
and grasp of the ordinary school subjects than those of a similar age who have 
' been instructed through the medium of English 7” 

S. The following resolutions were then put to the meeting : — 

(U “ Those pupils who come to the English schools, after some years of study in the 
vernacular ordinarily do better in subjects other than English than those who 
have begun the earlier study of the English language.” 
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Messrs. Pwichey, Fazl-i-Husain, Kanhayalal Guru, Sitacharan □lube, Bakshi Ram 
Rattan, Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Dvarika Nath, Devadhar, Naik, Covernton,. 
and Sir Sundar Bal voted for the proposal. 

(2) " Those pupils Tyho come to the English schools after some years of stu^ in the 

vernacular ordinarily are and continue to be generally weaker in English than 
those who began their English studies at nn earlier stage.” 

Messrs. Sivakumora Sastriyar, Sesba Ayyar, Moulvi Ahsanullah, Chakravartl^ 
Bakhshi Ram Rattan, Saiyid Muhammad Abdul Raoof, Dvarika Nath, Ohatterji, 
Natarajan, and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the proposal. 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Richey, HorneU, Fazl-i-Husain, Meston, Stone and Covemtou 
accepted the proposal with the deletion of the words “ and continue to be. ” 

13. The following resolutions were .put to the vote : — ■ 

(3) “ From the point o| view of proficienoy in English, pupils should begin their study 

of the language as early in the school course as possible.” 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Sivakumora Sastriyar, Sesba Ayyor, Maulvi Ahsanullah, Sichey, 
Hornoll, Chakravarti, Bakhshi Ram Rattan, Sai 5 rid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Meston, 
Stoue, Dvarika Nath, Chatterji, Natarajan and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the proposal,. 

(4) “ In existing conditions pupils should ordinarily begin their studies in English 

betiveen the ages of 9 and 11, and after three years of study through their own 
vernacular.” 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Sivakamara Sastriyar, Sesba Ayyar, Maulvi Ahsanullah, Bbmell, 
Chakravarti, Bakhshi Ram Rattan, Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Meston, Stoner 
and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the proposal.' 

(a) Messrs Sesba Ayyar and Dvarika Nath preferred to substitute 'txro’for ‘three’ 

years. 

(b) Messrs. Richey, Fazl-i*Husain, 'Sitacharan Dube, Kanhayalal Guru, Devadbar, 

Nail:, and Covemtou accepted the proposal with the substitution of ‘ four ’ 
for ‘three’ years. 

19. The Chairman ...... refer^d to another group of questions on the agenda paper 

which dealt wnth the medium of instruction in secoudaiy schools. The questions w’ere 
as follows ; — • ■ . 

(а) “ To what extent does instruction through the medium of a foreign language (i) 

hamper the pupils in the acquisition of knowledge, crushing theirindepcndence 
and originality of thought and instilling in them the necessity of cram as 
.the only means of learning, (ii) impose a burden on the teachers, and (iii) tend 
’^o the impover sbment of the vernaculars ? 

:(ij) “ Are the comparative paucity of suitable text-books in the vernacular, the defi- 
" ciency of the vernaculars in technical nomenclature the multiplicity of the 

.Ti vernaculars insuijeroble objections to extending tlfe dfe of the vemac^ars as V 
a medium of instruction ?” 

(c) ‘‘ Should English be introduced as a medium of instruction gradually or not ? 

If so, at what period and in what degree should it be introduced ?” 

(d) “ To what extent is it advisable to examine students in certain subjects at+bo 

end of their school career in the vernaculars ?” 

25. The" following resolutions were. .... .put to the meeting : — 

* (6) “ The vemaoulor should be the medium of instruction in all the classes of a high 
school.” ' ' ** 

Messrs. Fazl-i-Hustun, Sitacharan Dube and Naik voted for the proposal. 

Messrs. Sesha Ayyar, Richey, Kanhayalal Guru' and Devadhar accepted the proposal 
with the addition of the words * as for as possible in subjects other than English. ’ 

(б) “ English should be the principal medium of instruction in the two higher classes 

" of a high school.” « 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Sivakumora Sastriyar, Maulvi AhsanuUah, HonieIl,_ Chakravarti, 
Sdiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Meston, Stone, Dvarika Noth, Ohatterji, Natarajan, 
Devadhar, Covemtou, and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the proposal. 

(o) Mr. Sesha Ayyar accepted the proposal with the substitution of ‘ the highest class ‘ 
for ‘ two higher classes,’ 
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(6) Messrs. Sivqkumara Scistriyar, Maulvi Ahaanullab, HotncU, Cliakravavti, Mcston, 
Stone, DViirika Natli, Olmtterji, Natorajan, Covernton and Sir Sundar Lai 
would accept the substitution of ‘ three ’ for * two ’ classes. 

(c) Maulvi Ahsanullah, Messrs. Hornell, Chalcravarti, Dvariha Nath, Clmtterji, Natara- 
jan and Covernton would accept the substitution of ‘ four ’ for ' two ’ classes- 

26. The Conference was generally agreed that the introduction of English as tho 
anedium of instruction should be cficcted gradually. 

28. The following resolutions were put before the Conference : — 

7. “ Examinations at the end of the high school course should be in the vernacular 

in all subjects except English.” ■* 

Messrs. Pazl-i-Husain and Sitacharan Dube for the proposal. 

8. “ Candidates should have tho option of answering the examinations at the end of 

the high school course in English or the vernacular in all subjects except 
English.” 

• Messrs, de la Posse, SeshaAyar, Richey, Pazl-i-Husain, Sitacharan Dube, Kanhayalal 
*Guru, Chakravarti, Bakhsbi Ram Rattan, Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Chatterji, 
Devadhar, Naik and Covernton voted for the proposal.” 
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MEMosi»DrarojrTHEOBaAHiZAiioiforHosTiiis,BrDa, Zu-m-DwiBiuD. 

Introductory. 

describes the general conditwns of student life in Cliapters 
AlA and ^XIX, but I desire also to discuss certain details in regard to bostel 
organisation and management. 

- By a hostel I mean a unit of Mai and residential accommodation in a 
teaclnng university or college whicb may itself be sub-divided into smaller 
i^ts and wJiicli I shall call ' houses.* A universify or a large college may 
obviously include one or more hostels. • The number of students in a hostel 
should not exceed about 300, though in ad^tion a certain proportion of stu- 
dents who reside with their parents may be attached to a hostel for social and 
teaching purposes, as is Recommended in Chapter XXXn T for the University ' 
of Dacca. If the number of students in a hostel does not exceed 100, there 
appears to me to be no need for further sub-division. If it exceeds that num- 
ber, the hostel should be sub-divided into houses, each including from 50 to 
io students. I think it best that the houses forming part ofa single hostel 
should b e built on the general plan of the Minto Circle at Aligarh as recom- 
mended in Chapter XXXIII. ^ Other types of hostel which seem satisfactory 
arc those which have been erected at Rangoon and at (Jaubati. 

It is important for the sake of discipline that the hostels and houses should 
be so built that it will be possible to close them entirely at night, in the same wav 
as a college is closed at Oxford or Cambridge. 

2| jStze and equipment o/ tfic rooms in a hostel . — There is considerable varia- 
tionin the number of students now provided for in a single room. I think ' 
that for school-boys it is desirable to provide large rooms accommodating 
three or more boys, but for university stndenls there should be as far as pos- 
.'sible single cubicles so that each student may be able to work quietly and” 
undisturbed bv others, as in the Baker Hostel in Calcutta. 

3. Certain witnesses have suggested that the hostels for university 
students in Bengal are too luxurious. In my view they supply nothing 
more than is barely necessary. Each room should be provided* by the 
college authorities with (1) a cot, (2) a wooden table, (3) a wooden chair, (4) 
hanging pegs Jor clothes, (6) one or more shelves for books, and (6) a good 
lamp in places where there is no electricity,® 


1 la tho caso of intcimcdiato classes attached to a high school it is essential that the inter- 
ingdiai^ fltndcnts and the pnpils of the high school should bo accommodated in separate houses. 

~ -The ^provision of a lamp is partictdorlj detitablo because whore students ate allowed to^ 
provide {Heir own they are of poor quality and give snob insufficient light that the oyesigfit of 
the students suffers 'badly. Dr. C. P. Segatd has also emphasised this point. 
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4. In addition to the living rooms for students every house should have 
family quarters for a superintendent. For the hostel, as a whole, but not 
necessarily for each house separately, there should be (i) one or more dining 
rooms in accordance with caste requirements, (ii) a prayer room where there 
are Muslim students ; (iii) a common room with a library ; (4) sick rooms. . 
The teaching arrangements will be made in different colleges and institutions, 
but it will frequently be found convenient to provide a certain number of rooms 
for tutorial work. 

In Chapter XXXIX in connexion with hostels we have laid great stress 
on the necessity for physical education and have suggested that every hostel 
should have a gymnasium attached to it. 

5. Heads of houses and hostels and their duties . — ^In Chapter XXXIII we 
have designated the large hostels as halls, and have suggested that the head 
of a hall should be called a provost. The smaller residential units we have 
designated as ' hostels,* and we have suggested the title ' warden ’ for the 
head of such a hostel. The head of the still smaller unit called a house we 
have called a house tutor and we have made it dear that the duties of a house 
tutor are distinct from those of a tutor responsible only for guidance in 

. teaching work. I do not deal here with the teaching duties of a tutor 
which have been elaborately discussed in Chapter XXXIV of the report 
and confine myself to the duties of the house tutors. 

6. The supervision of a residential unit consists of two lands of duties 
which may be called directive and routine duties.^ Under the latter may be 
included the keeping of the roll-call and other registers, the keeping of accounts, 
the management of servants and the supervision of the kitchen. These routine 
duties should, as a rule, be entrusted to an assistant who should be considered 
a member of the staff of the college, whether he takes part in the actual teach- 
ing or not. On the house tutor would fall the more onerous directive duties. He 
should keep in close touch with the progress of each student in all hig, sub- 
jects and send him to subject tutors for special guidance if necessary.^-. He 
must be responsible for all questions of discipline,leave, allotment of rooms Tmd 
the general health of the students ; he must see to the organisation of games 
and be generally in charge of the social side of the university life so as to ensure 
that the leisure of the students is no less well employed than their working 
time. Tn a word, each house should be regarded as a family of wliich the house 
tutor is jfche head. 

7. The monitorial system . — In the interests of general efificiency and to 
provide training for the student themselves, it is desirable to associate students 
as monitors or prefects with the house tutors and their assistants tutors in 
the general management of hostels and in the maintenance of discipline. 
The monitors should be chosen from the senior students and different 
monitors should help in the management of the different branches of hostel 
life. ' It is convenient to appoint a * senior monitor ’ for all the houses in 


X 2 


^ Sec Mr. R. N. Gilchrist — General Memoranda, page 27G. 
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respect of cacli branch to supervise the monitor of that branch. Each 
house should be left to devise its own sj'stem of monitorial ivort.^ 

8, Appot7i(incnt of 9?zoM?iora.— Monitors may be appointed in one of two 
ways, either by the authorities of the hostel or by election, subject to the 
approval of the principal of the institutions. In my opinion, the monitors 
should bo appointed by the head of the whole institution, on the recommenda- 
tion of the house tutors. In a small hostel the system of election may work 
without friction, but in a large hostel, where the number of students is from 
200 to 400, the post of monitor is likely to be contested and there may be a 
danger that the elected candidates will be partial to the students who have 
supported their election, and unfavourable to those who have opposed it. 
Again the unsuccessful candidates may set up a party of opposition with 
a prejudicial effect on the social life of the hostel. The choice of a monitor 
should not depend solely on his popularity. 

Feeding arrangements . — It has already been stated in Chapter XIX that 
feeding arrangements are often made by groups of about 20 students. In the 
Scngal hostels the charges for feeding vary from Es. 8 to Es. 12 a mouth ; ' 
if the normal charge is exceeded the excess is shared betw'een all the students 
of the hostel. Except in certain missionary hostels, the hostel authorities 
do not make themselves responsible for the feeding arrangements. The* 
secretary of the mess who is in charge of the accounts and cooking is usually 
elected by the students, but in some cases.he is appointed by the supeiin- 
rendent. The follow'ing argiuncnts may be adduced in favour of the existing 
system and against the practice of having a common mess for all the students 
residing in a hostel: — 

(o) The system is elastic. It enables different food to be provided to suit 
the different tastes of different students, and especially the 
varying tastes of students 'Coming from different districts. It 
also enables the cost of the mess to be adjusted to the iinancial 
" circumstances of the students. 

(h) It has been said that when food is cooked for groups'of from 20 to 
25 students it is found to be better in quality than when it is pro- 
vided for larger groups, say of 100 or 200. . 

(c) In the case of Hindu students caste distinction does not favour common 
messing. 

On the other hand there are strong arguments in favour of common 
messes. 

Distinction among the students based upon the pecuniaiy circumstances 
of their parents and the provision of * rich ’ and poor messes in the same house 
are likely to affect the corporate life and the good understanding between the 
students. -In a well organised hostel there should be no distinction between 
students except those based on personal qualiffcations. Even bmsanes 
awarded on the ground of p overty alone should be treated as confidentia . 

In tho M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, the -ffork is divided into three main branclws : W 

discipline and management, (U) anangcments for feeding and discipline m the dmmg hall, and 

(iii) BUpcirision of prayers. 
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"Wlietlier food cooked for a small group is inferior to food cooked for a large 
group of 100 or more depends entirely on the management. When there are a 
large number of students it is quite possible to provide alternative dishes to 
suit the tastes of all. In Aligarh it is found possible to provide a choice of 
dishes which suit the tastes of students from districts as distant as 
Chittagong, Peshawar and Mysore. In Bengal, where the diflerence of tastes 
between the students of different districts are much less, the problem is easier 
to deal with. There is evidence that the caste system is becoming less rigid in 
Bengal. In some of the college hostels not only, do the three higher castes 
mix together, but in certain cases the Namasudras take* their food with the 
rest. In the case of Muslim students no caste differences arise. The provision 
of a common mess for all students where caste distinctions do not make it 
impracticable is strongly advocated. 

10. Societies and games. — A. debating society should be regarded as an essen- 
tial element in hostel life and the chair should be taken either by a house 
tutor or any other member of the teaching staff. The other officers of 
the debating society should be elected by the general body of the 
students. Suitable arrangement for the common room and library 
should be made for each hostel and not for each house. The cost of 
books for the common room and library should' be defrayed by the 
college authorities and the cost of the periodicals by the students. 
The organisation of the reading room and the library should be left 
entirely to the students themselves acting through officers elected by them. 
Besides a general debating society there should be other societies for intellectual 
purposes formed according to the tastes of the students in a hostel at any 
given time, such as Shakespeare societies, historical societies, etc. Some of 
these societies will naturally be more or less permanent ; others will be short- 
lived. Some of them will be literary or scientific, others will be of a social 
character. Societies for dramatic purposes, recitations, and other kinds of 
entertainment should form an essential feature of the social life of the hostels. 

For aU such societies as we have dealt with above we think the larger unit 
of the hostel and not the smaller unit of the house should serve as the basis.. 
There should also be societies of a philanthropic nature eitker for the assistance 
of poorer students as the Duty Society of the Baker Hostel ; or for doing social 
work among the poor, like the settlement work in Great Britain and America. 

11. Games . — ^Bvery hostel should have its own play ground or play grounds. 
The organisation of games is no less essential a part'of hostel life than that of 
societies. In a large college there should be a double form of organisation of 
games. In order to provide efficient teams to play with teams of other ' 
colleges there shomd be amalgamated clubs open 'to the students of all the 
hostels and to those who reside with their parents. Simultaneously 
there should also be hostel teams. The competition of one hostel against 
another largely contributes to stimulate the pride of students in their hostel 
and the corporate life of that hostel. The proper organisation of games under 
the physical instructor so as to suit to the physical requirements of each 
student is of great importance. Games always involve a certam amount of 
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expense. I think this expense should not be Trholly home by the sfcttd<^ s, 
but that the institutions should contribute to the games fund. It is convenicn 
to establish a single athletic club fox all the games of the hostels and houses 
with sub-committees dealing with different games snob as cricket, foot-ha , 
etc. It is of special importance where the space available is limited, as la 
Calcutta, that Indian games such as Kabaddi and western games as voUy 
ball, basket ball, badminton, etc., which demand relatively very little space, 
should be provided. 

12. Excursions . — Scientific and other excursions should be organised lu 
connc.xion with liostels and the hostel authorities should contribute towards 
their expenses. Each excursion should be in charge of a member of the sta 
Such excursions might either have a "scientific or historical or archteo 
logical object in ^^cw or might be purely for purposes of recreation. 

13. Dhci'pline . — ^Lcave for a part of the day might be entrusted to 
assistant tutor ; leave for a whole night should not be granted without t ic 
consent of the house tutor. In some colleges there is a system of casual lea' o 
for seven days in the year under which a student may absent himself witli 
special permission of the tutor for seven days in a whole year. The house 

tutor should be responsible for the discipline of the house and have power to 

inflict punishment other than rustication or expulsion which should bo 
exercised only by the principal of the institution. 

14, At the proBcnt moment many students living in hostels have no more 
feeling towards them than a traveller has towards the hotcHn which he takes 
up temporary quarters. But this is far from the real idea of hostel life. The 
hostel should be for the student a home in which he takes an active interest 
and a pcr.«onal pride, while it .should serve, ns a good home docs, in the moulding 
of his character, and he should bo able to regard it ns the centre of a hoppv 
life which he will always look back upon Avith gratitude and affection.^ 

Zl.\-L’D-1UN Aiim.M). 


» I -Iro to ftrUnon tin' fl*<l't?incp ol Mr, A. V, Itnlnnan, Profet’»or of llhlorj at (ho 
>1, A. 0. Otlt-?'*, who liwi contribottd n portion of thli note. 
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Extract from the Rules akd Regulations oe the Medical College 

OE Bengal, Calcutta. 

‘Section 1. 

1. The government of the Medical College and Hospital is vested in the 
principal aided by a consultative council composed of all the professors, 
subject to the general control of the Surgeon-General TTith the Government 
■of Bengal. . 

2. The Council shall take cognisance of all matters which in any way 
•concern the constitution and work of the college and the welfare of the student 
attached thereto. 

3. The principal shall convene a meeting of the Council at least once a 
•quarter, and oftener if deemed. expedient, on a requisition signed by three 
professors of the college, the said requisition setting forth the matters to be 
discussed, or on the special requisition of the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. 

4. Notices of meetings of the College Coimcil shall ordinarily be issued at 
least ten days beforehand, and shall be accompanied by a memorandum of 
the subjects for discussion and by all documents bearing on those subjects. 

5. In cases of emergency meetings shall be called as early as may appear 
necessary. 

6. Three members in addition to the chairman shall constitute a quorum, 
and' business shall not be entered on unless that number be present. 

7. The chairman of the Council shall be the principal, and in his absence 
the senior professor^ in the college shall take the chair. The chairman shall 

- have a vote in all questions put to the meeting, and, in the event of opinions 
being equally divided, shall have a second or casting vote. 

8. The junior professor present shall act as secretary of the meeting, 
and shall record the minutes, which will be filed in the office of the principal. 
A copy of the minutes of the proceedings shall be sent to the Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Bengal for record or for such orders as may 

' be necessary. 

9. An indexed abstract of the specific recommendations of the Council 
•on all matters shall be prepared and kept in the custody of the principal. 

10. Subjects referred by Government to the Coimcil for opinion shall be 
circulated with all the necessary documents for record of the individual 
opinions of the members of the Council. 


Seniority has reference to military rank. 
( 141 ) 
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31. -\11 notices anti orders relating to the internal management or economy 
of th'' college or of the hos|iital in matters educational shall he .signed and 
h=:ui-(l liv the principal. 

12. Any proposal involving any change in the prescribed course of instruc- 
tion or iu tlic gonornl management of the college or hospital in matters educa- 
tional, which the principal may desire to submit for the sanction of superior 
nut hority, shall he laid before a meeting of the Council for discussion before 
heini: fo Bulnnittcd, an<l the principal, when forwarding his own proposal, 
shnll forward also any resolution which may he come to on the subject by 
the meeting. 
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Memobajjdum on a Department op Public Health, by Dr. C.- A. Bentley,. 
Sanitary CoMmssioNER with the Government op Bengal. 

Note on (he, curriculum proposed for the diploma in pulilic health at the Institute of Hygiene^ 

Galfyutta. 

TJie Royal Commission on the Public Services in India recommended in the 'portion 
of their report dealing -with the Sanitary Department, that — 

“ Steps be taken to improve facilities for instruction in hygiene in India, so as to make 
it possible for statutory natives of India to obtain a diploma in public health,, 
and instruction in tropical hygiene udthout going to Europe 
and they added that — 

This is especially necessary in view of the fact that the sanitary problems of India 
and England are developing in such different lines. The course for the diploma 
of public health in England no longer covers the whole ground.” 

On examining the curriculum for the diploma in public health as laid down by the- 
General Medical Council and then comparing it with the courses of study already insisted 
on by the majority of the universities and examining boards in Great Britain it is dear' 
that the present jday requirements have already vastly outgrown the limits of study 
originally assigned for candidates preparing for a diploma in pubHo health. 

Briefly summarised, the minimum, requirements for candidates desirous of obtaining: 
a registrable diploma in public health in England are — 

I. — A registrable niedibal qualification — 

The M.B. or L.M.S. of Calcutta University satisfies this. 

IL — ^The diploma is only obtainable 1 year after securing the medical qualification. 

III. — A curriculum of study in public health extending over 9 months which must 
include — 

(c) 240 hours of work in bacteriology, chemistry, and pathology of diseases of' 
animals transmissible to men extending over 4 to 6 months in a laboratory 
or laboratories of which half only (120 horns) must be devoted to chemistry. 

Broadly speaking 10 hours a week for 6 months covers this, i.e., 2 hours a dayj. 
5 days a week or 2 days a week of 5 hours daily. 

(b) .60 working days during 6 months (of which 3 may be concurrent with 3 months 
off) (a) with a whole-time M. O. H. (possessed of diploma of public health) in 
charge of district with 30,000 population or who is a teacher in the depart- 
ment of public health of a recognised medical school or a Sanitary Staff 
Officer of R. A, M. C. having charge of Division recognised by General' 
Medical Council for this purpose, f'.e., Ist (Peshawar), 2nd (Rafl^lpindi), 
3rd (Lahore), 4th (Quetta), 6th (Mliow), 6th (Poona), 7th (Meerut), 8tli 
(Lucknow), 9th (Secunderabad), Burma. 

Notb 1. — ^AfisUtant Medical Offlccis ol Healtb ol a eisgle sanitary district baving n population of not less tlian> 
50,000 may give instruction and issue certifleates. 

Note 2. — Candidates who have held for a period of not less than 8 years an appointment ns M. O. H. of a 
Banitory district (in British Bomlnions) having a population of not less than 16,000 are olso eligible. 

Nom 8.— The 0 months may be reduced to 3 aud the 60 days attendance to 30 in tiie case of candidates who— 
(fl) attend special course ol lectures in byeieue, etc. 

(5) act 3 months as Resident in an infectious diseases hospital nUh at least 100 beds. 

Now a careful study of the ahovementioned requirements vuU nord 

at the.present time there must be a very large number of togothcr wi(I» 

only put in from 4 to 6 months’ laboratory work, totalUos - 

/ } 
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0 inonllis* nttcndnnco At a R»*nrrrtl lioopitnl po^io- liiig a ivunl for tho trcntinMil of 
clif-fitou, in order fully to complete the miiiimiitu rcquirenionta of the General 
Coiitioit for cftndtdato'j for a diploma tii pulin'* Iiealtli. TJicre nrc, for cxAnipie, iti 
Cftlcuttft 10 Sanitary In^poclorfl cmploywl l»y llie Corjioration. all mcdii'a! gradiiAtoa oi 
tlie Calcutta Univorf-ity. who are Mi;.*iip[«l in ptiMie health worh every day of their mco. 
Hei.ule'? llni, there are nhouf 2l) reeond grade 3Ii*alth Oflicera employed >n muf^ai 
inunicip.ilitic'i po«’'e"-iiig poptilat ion over lO/XiO. Jiforeover t here are now many honorctls 
of Indian mwlieal gradualea helonuinglo the Sulioidinale Me<licr.l Department And 
who have accepted temporary mililnry ferviee, and of thr'«e very many roust have alrc.*a> 
dono qualifj-ing service sueli as is mentione<l nhov'e III (/')• 

If, therefore, it is fiupceslcd that it is stiflicicnl merely to cnahle candidates to comply 
with the ininiimiin conditions laid douii on paper for tho IJrilish diploma^ in ptihlio 

health all that is nccc'''Jiry will he the arrniigenie.nt of a course of laboratory instruction 

in — . 

(1) Bacteriology and the pathology of diseases of animals IransmiaMhle to roan. 

(2) Chemistry, especially that relating to the analy^is of air, water, soil, food, etc, 

(3) A 3 niontlis* course of attendance at a hospital admitting cases of infectious 

(lifccavcs. 

r*. But I do not Ihinlc that such a couree would fully carry out the intentions of the BiiWic 
Services Commission, nor would it patisfy either the Indian Government, 'on the one hr.r.d, 
or (ho General Medical Council of Great Britain, on the other. If an Indian diploma 
in public health is to carrj* any weight and have sufficient value to attract candidates 
it must, in (ho first idaco, ho nccepfcd by tho Indian Government as fully' qualifying tho 
holder for employment in tho public health sorriccs of tho country, and, in the eccoud 
place, it must he accepted ns an equivalent to any British diploma. 

In order that both these conditions should be satisfied it is essential that from the 
eomrocnccmcnt every caro should ho taken in drawing up tho iirospoctus of the Institute 
of Hygiene that all semblances of a * dtploma-roill * ho avoided ; in other words, in drawing 
■up proposals for tho currierdum, tho aim shoxild bo to arrange n course of study which 
will afford 'a sound training in every department of modern public iicnlth afctivity rather 
than one which shall merely conform to the narroxv limits originally considered sufficient 
in England many years ago. 

Before suggesting n curriculum for tho Calouito Institute of Hygiene 1 wonld draw 
attention ■to tho courses of public health training that have been arranged in connexion 
with most of tho universities and medical schools in England. 

* liot Tis take in tho first place the 'University of Cambridge. Tlie diploma in publio 
Jicalth of Cambridge University is justly valued nil over the world and the ^cciol courses 
of study arranged for the trp.ining of candidates for tliis diploma have long serx’cd as 
a model to other universities and medical schools. * 


UKivERsmr OF CaMBRinar. 

Tho oourscs of lectures, laborotory instructions and practical sanitaiy administration 
for candidates for the diploma in public Iicoltb ore os follows ; — 


• Staff of the department of piiblic health. 

I^ecturciB, etc. — 

(1) J. E. Purvis, M.A. 

(2) Professor Sims Woodhead, M.A. 

(3) Ur. G. S. Graham-Smith, M.A., H.U. 

(4) Professor ITuttall, P.B.S. 

^ (6) Ur. A. E. Shipley, F.B.S. 

(0) Ur. Bobinsou, KLO.H. to Cambridge County Council. 

- (7) Ur. Laird, M.O.H. for Boroughs of Cambridge. 
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The course of study includes — 

(<t) General course of lectures on hygiene — 3 times a week. 

(&) Ditto on chemistry and physiss — 3 times a week. 

(c) Ditto on bacteriology and preventive medicine — 3 times a 

week. 

{d) Ditto on sanitary law, vital-statistics, sanitary engineering, 

school hygiene, etc., by Dr. Bobinson^ — 3 times a 
week. 

(c) Special course of lectures on purification of water by Professor Sima Woodhead. 
■{/) Ditto on protozoal disease by Professor Nuttall, F.R.S. 

(g) Special course of 6 to 8 lectimes and demonstrations on animal parasites by 
Dr. A. E. Shipley. 

{h) Practical laboratory instruction in chemical and physical examination of water, 
sewage, gases, foods and their adulterants, by hlr. J. E, Purris. 

{%) Practical laboratory instruction in bacteriology, by Dr. G. S. Graham-Smith. 
(j) Practical sanitary administration, by Dr. Laird. 

(£) Administrative work at Cambridge Infectious Diseases Hospital, by Dr. Laird. 


University of Liverpool. 


The staff of the department of public health in connexion with the University of 
Liverpool consists of the follo^ving professors and lecturers : — 


(1) Public Health . 

(2) Chemistry . 

(3) Bacteriology 

(4) Infectious Diseases 

(5) Public Health — 

Bacteriology 


Professor E. W. Hope, M.D., D.Sc., M.O.H., 
Liverpool. 

Professor 0. C. Baly, F.R.S. 

Professor E. E. Glynn, M.A., M.D., M.B.C,S., 
BLR.C.P. 

Dr. W. E. Roberts, MB., C.M., D.P.H. 

Dr. R. Stenhouse Williams, H.B., C.M., 
B.Sc., D. P. H. 


Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators — 


(6) Public Health .... Dr. A. A. Mussen, B.A., M.D., D.P.H. 

(7) Chemistry , , . , Sir, E. G. Jones, M.So., F.I.G. 


Uotvebsity of Mancsiestee. 

The staff of the Department of Public Health teaching of Manchester University 
consists of the following professors and lecturers ; — 


Professors and Lecturers. 

Principles of Public Health — 

Professor of Public Health and Bacteriology, A. Sheridan Del6pine, M.B., C.M,, 
(Edinburgh), B.So. (Lausanne), M.So. (Manchester). 

Lectmer in Practical Bacteriology and SDcroscopy, E. J. Sidebotham, M.A., M.B., 
(Cambridge). 

Lecturer in Practical Comparative Pathology, A. Sellers, M.D. (Edinburgh), 
D. P. H. (Manchester). 

Lecturer in Practical Sanitary Chemistry, H. Heap, M.Sc. (Manchester). 


Public Health Administration 

Factory Hygiene 
School Hygiene ’ 

; Veterinary Hygiene 
A|m the Professors and Lecturers in Chemistry, Physios and 


Lecturers, 

{ C. H. Tattersall, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. 

A. E. Brindley, M.D. (London), B.Sc., 
D.P.H. (Manchester). 

. T. M. Legge, M.A., M.D. (Oxford), D.P.H. 

. Meredith Poung, hl.D. (Edin.), 
(Manchester). 

' . Williams Woods, F.R.0.V.S- 


U.P-H. 


(Encd^nd). 
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Unotusity or Duiuiam. 

Tho tcncliing atnff of tlic Dcpiirtmcnt of Public Health in tlic IlmvcrKity of Durlmtiv 
College of Medicine — Nowcnsllc*on*'i'yno is as follows ; — 

Bnclcriology rncl Coniparativo 
Pathology 


Public Ilcaltli 


Chemistry and Physics 
Practical Sanitation 

Infectious Diseases . 

Vaccinntion . . 


Profo'5‘'Or IJ. iL ITutchiii®, As’ii'itnnt Professor, 
P. Coy Ij.-v\vsc, Dr. John Tolluck atul 
])r, George Hall. 

Professor S. Etisl.ncc Hill, M.Ib f Cambridge), 
M.O.H., for County of 

Durham. 

Profe'-sor Jlod«>on, D.Sc. 

Dr. 31. E. Annatroiig, M.O.H., Xcuc.istle‘On» 
Tyne. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong, 5I.O.II., Ncwcastle-on- 
Tync. 

Dr. Prank Hawthorn. 

It may bo pointed out that in tho ease of every University and medical school that 
provides teaching for tho diplomi in public bc.allh tho courses of instruction now-a-days 
cover far more than tlioy did a few years ago and tiio tendency is to incroa'sc rather than 
diminish. In tho ease of diplomas in piddle health also, certain special courses of instruC' 
tion aro now insisted on. For example, candidates for tho D. P. H. of Aberdeen, in 
addition to the certificates usually required, have to produce evidence that they have 
“ obtained, under a competent tc-aclicr, during not fever tlian It) meetings of not less than 
an hour each, practical instruction in tho drawing and interpretation of plans.” 

Candidates for tho B.Sc.^ in puhlio kcallh of tlic Univcrsitie.s of Edinburgli and Glasgow 
must show in addition to eight months* laboratory instniction and two separate courses 
of public health lectures, that they havo attained special courses of inslnictioD in both 
geology and physics. 

Noiv-a-di^'S also many of tho universilics are granting higher degrees in public health 
such as tho D.^. in public health ol Glasgow and Edinburgh, the Dr. Hygiene (Doctor 
of Hygiene) of Durham, M.So. in Sanitary Science of aiancUester, and tho JI. Hy, (Master 
of Hygiene) of Liverpool, 

In view of these facta and in eonsideration of tho recommendations of tho Royal ScrTTccs 
Commission quoted at tho beginning of this note it js essential in mv oninion that the 
proposed curriou urn for tho InstUute of Hygiene of Calcutta sbouW lS frS on t o ad 
hues, and that when appoimmg the staff and drawing up the courses of study even- advnn- 
tago abouW bo taken of tho existing teaching facilities of tho Medical Colfc^rSd those 
that will bo provided for in connexion witli tho Scliool of Tropical Mcdicini^ 

The sciences of hygiene and nrovontivn mnriin:.... i ■* 
recent years and sanitary activities have devcloned nronorti^at*?-”'^*^^ enormously in 
.further extensions in every department of publio^licaUh and hn ^ vounust expect 
The course of studios that I would BUggSSSl " n *‘««°jdingl v. 

for tho diploma of public health of Cambridee Liv<.rnnn?^ 
and merely covers tho ground at present requif^ for Jn 

advanced course) together with a few additions which .li , diploma (not any 

candidates for sanitary work in India. hsolutoly necessary for fitting: 

Propond not ood oonrn, o, Irainio, for n,o lonHolo o) B,jpla,c. Oatoolla. 

Oottrse. _ , 

Lecturer. 

Oliomistry and physics .... Professor of oliomistrv. 

Meteorology Government Meteorologist. 

Geology *■ . • • • • Officer from Geological Survey. 

Public health bacteriology and pathology •) Professor of bacteriolocv. 
of diseases of animals transmissible to V Lecturer on protozoology, 
man. ^ Looturcr on hohninthology. 

Lectures end practical laboratory work . Lecturer on entomology. 

vSriatistics (Sanitary Con,n„v 

Sanitary law, etc j 
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Ohomical and bacteriological analysis of 
foods, water sewage, etc. 

School hygiene .... 

Ship and port sanitation 
Hygiene of factory and mines. « 

.Practical public health work , 

Infectious hospital administration . 




Vaccination . 


Special deputy sanitary commissioner under 
Sanitary Commissioner. 

Port Health Officer. 

Health Officer of Calcutta and Assistant 
Health Officers. 

Medical College Hospital, Special cholera 
wards, etc., and Campbell Medical School. 

Health Officer of Calcutta, and Special Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner under Sanitary Com- 
missioner. 


COTJnSB I. — CHEjnSTBY AND PHYSICS BY PbOPESSOB OE ChEMISTBY OB OTHEB DECXUBEB. 

Ch^istry and Physics in their applicatitm to Hygiene. 

(1) JElem&fitary physics lectures and demonstrations, including physical properties of 
gases and liquids ; atmospheric pressure, specific gravity, Boyle’s Law ; barometers ; 1p.w 
of diffusion of gases and liquids; dialysis; laws of pressure in liquids; Artesian wells; 
gases dissolved in liquids. 

Chemistry of air, water, food. — ^The general laws of heat, mechanics, pneumatics, hydro- 
statics and hydraulics in their application to warming, ventUation, water-supply and 
drainage. 

Chemistry of air.' water, food, and soil, disinfectants and poisons required in manu- 
lactures and in commercial and domestic use. 

Principles of qualitative analysis with special reference to the detection of conunon 
inorganic and organic substance of an injurious nature. 

Principles of quantitative analysis. The oonstruotion and use of the chemical balance 
nnd gravimetric and volumetric methods. 


JSpecial lectures and demonstrations on geology, meteorology and climate by {1) Officer of 
Geological Survey, and (2) Qovemnient Meteorologist. 

(1) Geology and surface contour in relation to health questions. — Soils, cla 3 fs, rocks and 
sedimentary rocks, sub-soils and building sites, springs, natural gases, watersheds, river- * 
basins, catchment areas, etc., ordnance smvoy. 

(2) Meteorology and climate. — Climatology. A general knowledge of meteorological 
■conditions ; meteorology in relation to health ; relation of disease to meteorological condi- 
- 11008 ; meteorological instruments, their construction and use. Beading and correction 
of instruments and tabulating the results of meteorological observations ; meteorological 
■charts and reports. 


•COUBSE H. — BaCTEBIOEOGY by PeOPES.SOB of BaCTEBIOEOOY and OTHEB SPEdAUST- 
DEOTUBEES CONNECTED WITH SCHOOD OF TsOPIOAD MEDICINE. 

(1) Introduction ; General characters of micro-organisms . — Classification and morpholog}' ; 
ibiology of bacteria ; mode of multiplication, sporulation, movement, chemotaxis, assimila- 
tion, icrobiosis and anaerobiosis antagonism, offects of heat and cold upon growth and 
-vitality, effects of pressure, light, electricity and chemical agents. 

(2) General considerations relating to infectious disease. — Geographical distribution of 
■disease. Immunity in relation to age, sex, race, occupation, density of population, season, 
•etc. Acquired immunity (natural and artificial) and accompanying phenomena. 

•Theories of immunity. 'Modes of infection. Epidemiology. Epidemic and ondeinio 
■diseases. 

General modes of prevention, prophylactic treatment, isolation, dosinfcction, 

(3) The cause, mode of spread, specific treatment and prevention of 

(diseases. — Discovery of the specific causal agent, its habitat, ' ' 

products, beha'viour outside the body (resistance, etc.), ■< > 

isnimals end man, mode of infection, distribution and effeof in tin' 
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and duration of the disease, iinmunitj’ problems, attenuation and increase of virulence, 
bacteriological diagnosis, spccino treatment and prophylaxis. 

(a) JJaclcrial diseases. — ^Antlmix, pyococc.al infccfioiis,- — fopticemin, pyiactnirt, 
gonorrlicoa, pneumonia, c})idcinic cerobro-spinal meningitis, Mediterranean 
fever, enteric fever, oliolcra, diphtheria, influenza, tuberculosis, plague, 
glanders, tetanus, malignant cedeina and dysentery, lcpros 3 '. 

(&) Diseases due io slreplo thrixesm, moulds and yeasl. — ^Aclinomj'cosis, Madura foot, 
etc. 

Couitsn III. — Counsc— PjiOTozoA lu ncLATioif to Ptrnr.to Hkaltji nv PnorTS.soit or 

PnoTOZootocY or TnoricAi, Soiioot. 

Protozoa in rdnlion to disease. 

Bhizopoda,— Entamaoba h 3 ’alolytica, E. coli, etc. 

PJagelInto. — IV^’panosomidfe — ■!’. gamlicnse (sleeping sickness) Tryp. Brucei (Ngana), 
etc., etc. 

Ccrcomonida. — Cercomonas Itominis. 

Trychomonidac. — Trichomonas intostinalis. 

Bodonidac. — ^Bodo laccrtao. 

Sporozoa. — The malnrie parasitcsi ‘ Protcosonoa’, * Haltercdoum.’ The haenw^ega* 
Tines, n. lacortarum. If. canis, etc. Tlie peroplasmata. P. cauls, P, baris, etc. * Leish- 
mania, Donovani ’ L. tropica, ole, TIcstoplasma capsulatn. 

Coceidia. — Ktmeria cuniculi Developmental cycle. 

Snreosporidia. — c.g,, Snrcocj’stis tcnclla. 

Ilaplosporidia. — Rhinosporidicum Kinoaly'i, 

Celcata . — ^Bolantidum coli Nj’olothcnis faba. 

Spirochactes. — Spirochaeta ober incvcri. Sp. duftoni. Sp. gallcnpritm, etc. 

CotmsE IV. — CoTjRsn or Lectures on AKniAXi Parasite nr HnaiiNTnoLOOisT or 

TnoriCiU. Scnooi.. 

Plctyhelmia. 

Trematoda {Fhihes ). — A generrA knowledge of the class and their life histories — 
ScluBtosomidac. — Schiatoboinuin Imcmatobtciim, S. japoncum. 

Paramphistomida. — Gastrodisoiis lioniints, Cladorebis watsoni. 

Diotomidao. — Clonorchis Bcncnsis (Asiatic lung-fluke), Paragonmiua ivcstcrmcni 
(Asiatio lung-fluke), etc. 

Cestoidea (Tape worms). — ^A general knowledge of the clasB especially the following 
Botbriocophalidac, — Dibotbriocophalis latus. 

• Taoniadac. — Tooaia eelum and Oj-'aMcercaoS cellulcsab T. ccbonococcus and h 3 ’'datidc. 
Hymcnolcpis nona, etc,, etc. 

Nemataida (Thread •worms). — Characters of tho main families (genera) and species.. 
Anguillulidao. — Rhabdites pcltis, Angmilula aocote, etc. . 

Angcostomidac. — Strongyloidcs intefitinalcs. 

Gnathostomidao. — Gnathostoma Siamese. 

Pilariidac. — P. medinenais. P. loa, P. bencrofti, etc. 

Triohotraohclidno.— Trcchinolla spiraUs, Triohocophalus triohiuniB. 

Sfrongylidac. — ^Nccator ainericanus, Ankylostoma duodcnalis (Ankylostomiasis), etc. 
Ascaridae. — Ascaris lumfrlcoidcs : Oxyuris rcrmicularis, etc. 

« « 

Course V. — ^Pubeto Heaeth Entomoeoqy by the Pkofessor or Entoiiolooy School 
^ OF Trobicae SIedioine. , ’ 

1. Crustacea (Entomostraca). — (7jfc?ops— intermediary host of tlio guinca.worm ^ 
(Pilaria modinensis). Differential characters, life-cycle^ distribution, etc., methods of 
control so as to prevent the spread of guinea-worm infection. 

2. Ixodtde (Ticks).— External and internal anatomy, characters and classification 
iife-oyclo, habits, distribution and specific characters of Omithodoros mealala, Argu^ s 
persicus A. reflextts and the species concerned in the transmission of piroplameai* 
methods of control and preven'tion of tick-homo disease. 

3. Sareopiidae . — The various qiecies of aearids producing Acoriasia in man and domestfa 
animals and methods of prevention. 
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4. Gulicidae. (mosquitoes). — General characters of the family, anatomy, classification, 
characters of sub-families and important genera, habits, distribution and life-cycle of 
the anopheline, culcinia, etc., and the relation to the spread of infectious diseases notably 
malaria, yellow fever, dengue, filariasis, etc. Methods of control so as to prevent these 
diseases. 

3. Similidae (Sand flies) and blood sucking midges of .genus oeratopogin and PhlebO' 
tomus ; their relation to disease papataci fever, pellagra, etc., and methods for their con- 
trol. * 

6. •M'usctdae : Tsetse-flies (Glossina). — General characteristic, anatoifiy7 metamor- 
phosis, habits, distribution. Other important members of theMuscidae stable-flies (Sto- 
moxys spp). Lyperosea, the Cengo floor maggot (Anchmeromjda luteola) ; the house fly 
(Musoa domestica and its allies Pyenosoma spp) ; and also the flies producing myiasis, 
Tlie part played by the Muscidae in transmitting infection to men and the methods of 
control and prevention. 

7. Tabanidae, — ^The fom important genera : Fangonia, Tabanus Chrysops and haema- 
topota and the part they play in transmission of infection ; e.ff., examples Surra in cattle 
and filaria loa. 

8. Oeslridae . — ^The ox warble flies and hot flies. 

9. Hippohoscidae. — The forest flies and their allies, e.gr., Hippobosca Melophagus, etc. 

10. Siphonoptera (Fleas). — ^The general characteristic and habits of these insects with 
special reference to the species (Pulex cheopis) concerned in the disseminatiomof plague. 
Also the ‘ jigger ’ (Dematophilus penetrares). 

11. Hemiptera. — ^The bed bugs (Cimex spp) and the suctorial lice (Pedeculics humanus). 
The part played by bugs and lice in the transmission of disease kala-azar, trypanosomiasis- 
(cruze) rdapsing fever, typhus, etc., methods of control. Also the biting lice of cattle 
(Mallophaga), 

COUBSB VI. — GeNEBAI, CoXTESE OE LECTT7BES ON HvOIENE BY PeOEESSOB OE HyGIENE. 

1. Principles of ventilation and hygiene of public and private buildings. — Quantity of 
fresh air required ; natural and artificial ventilation ; effects of overcrowdiag, vitiated airj- 
dust, etc. 

2. JFater supply. — Quantity, collection, storage and distribution, sources of impurities, 
effects of insufficient or impxire supply j methods of purification of water supplies, e.g.f. 
filtration, sterilisation, etc. 

3. Food. — Diet, effects of bad or insufficient food and conditions of healthy nourish- 
ment and activity. 

4. Methods of removal and disposal of refuse and sewage. 

5. Occupations and their e'ffect upon health . — The hygiene of particular trade and the- 
diseases to which they give rise. Nuisances injurious or dangerous to health. 


Laboeatoey woek. 

Dealing with practical stttdy of (a) Bacteria, (b) Animal parasites and (c) Insect carriers of 

disease. 

I. — General. 

1. The Nutrient 'Media. — ^Brotb. Gelatine, Agar. Serum, Potato, Media for special 
bacteria. 

2. Sterilisation. — Action of super-heated steam (the autoclave). Koch’s steam steri- 
liser. Hot air sterilisation. Action of antiseptics in albuminous and non-albuminous 
fluidB. Classification of antiseptics. 

3. Filtration. — ^Filtration tlmough cotton, sand, granulated sugar, etc. Filtration 
tluough porous earths. Chamherland’s filter. The Berkefeld filter. The filtration in 
water works. 

4. Disinfection. — -Disinfection of the person, skin, sputum, excreta, clothes, rooms, 

wounds,, surgical dressings. « 

^ 6. Examination of the air.-^Petri dish and plate-glass cultures. Apparatus of Hesse, 
Miquel, Strata and Wurt z, Sedgwick, etc. Examination of sewer gas. Bacterial 
distribution in the air. ' 
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0. Examinnlion of flvidft . — Imctorin of tlrlnking ivnlcra nnfl fewer wfttor. The 
bfclerinl distribution in water. 

7. Examination of’soih. — Aerobic nml i.nntrobic bncterin nnd their distribution in 
the soil. The pathogenic bacteria found in the ‘oil. The nitrifying bacteria. 

8. of footle. — IJeer, inilh, butler, flerij. Pood inspection, infected food. 
SicrDisation of foods. 

0, Examination of the bacteria of the both/. — The bacteria of the ihin, of t,Iio mouth, 
stomach, and upper and lower intestine. Kxnminntion of the faeces in lic.aUli nnd disease. 
Exomination of pus. Examination of sputum. 

10. Cultivation of bacteria. — ComiJ/irihon of growth upon various media. liquefying 
nnd non -liquefying bacteria. Chromogeni bacteria. Saprogenic bacteria. Pothevgenio 
bacteria. Slouldn, fungi nnd 3 *cn.sls. 

11. Influence of oxygen, of reaction, anfl of epreial substances itjmi the growth and pro* 
'ducts of certain bacteria. 

12. Action of physical agents upon fiffc/erid.— Heat, attenuation, resistance of spores. 
iLight. Ccntritugalis.'.tion nnd nhnhing. High pressure. 

13. Morphology and mode of rcproductiem of iffc/frid.— Staining for bacteria. Drop , 
cultivation. Picoinorphism. Involution. Classification of bacteria. 

14. Products of bacteria. — Fermentation. Colouring matters. Ptomaines. Toxal* 
'buniins. Diastases. 

16. Modes of infection. — Epidemics, sporadic nnd endemic disease. Infection of air, 
water, soils, foods. 

16. jlfodc of action of the pathogenic bacteria. — -Inoculation of animals. Inimunitj': 
natural, acquired, hereditary*. Susceptibility. Local and general reaction of tbo tissues 
inflammation, fever. 

17. The attenuation and exaltation of virus. — ^l^accincs, scrums, vaccination 
ftlonncrlnn), vaccine, preservation and storage of calf lymph. The treatment of smallpox, 
eliolora, anthrax, aymptomatio anthrax, glanders, tubercle, rnbios, tetanus, dipthcria. 

18. Study of special organ Staphyococcus pyogenes aureus, cl I reus, albus 
Streptococcus orysipelatosus, Sarcinne. Bacillus nntlirncis, subtilis, mallei, py'ooyancus 
fluorcsccns, dipthcriac, FrankePs pneumococcus, Fricdlnndcr's pncumobacillus, septi* 
cacmiac lincniorrbngicnc, typhosus, coli communis, cntcritidis sporngcncs, Eopfii, 
mcscntcroidcB, prodigiosus, tetani, mycoidcs. Spirillum oholerno Asiaticnc, of Finklcr 
jPrior, iretclmikovii, Proteus vulgaris, Acitinoraj*ccs. Aspergillus niger, Fn%Tis. 


(a) Animal parasites. 

(&) Blood and other i»arnsitcs, technique of examination, stools, blood, etc., special 
organisms, malaria pnnsilos poroplnsmntio Leiri'* ania, eta Entamoeba 
liystolytica ; spirochatosis. Examination of stooU for ova of bookworm, 
asoarls, trioho ciicphatincs, disfar, etc. Examination of meat for tricluioc, etc. 
,(c) Practical instruction in entomological methods, etc. — 

(1) jMcthods of collecting, preserving and packing the vorious orders of the insects 
and ncarina (Ticks, ota) 

.(2) Apparatus and equipment, ahd general instruction ns to its use. 

.(3) The core of materi.al in the tropics, c.p., prevention of mould, nnd destructive 


inscots. • 

• (4) 'The importonce of making records in tbo field on the bionomics of insects and 
other arthropods. 


{a) Medical and veterinary ; 

(&) Agricultural. ^ ^ 

(5) The importance of labelling specimens with full data, 

.(6) Text books ond general literature. 

,(7) The oharaoteristics nnd bionomics of the more important' blood-sucking 
orfchopods — 

Tsetse flies (Glossina). ^ ^ . . 

Mosquitoes (Anopliel|nao and Cubcinae). 

Horse flies, etc. (Tabanidne). 

Cbiggoes and other fleas (Aphaniptera). 

Sand flies (Colicoides, Simulium, etc.). 

■■irioks (Aigasidoe and Ixodidae, etc.). 
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MEMOBANDUM ON A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 

PjElACXrCAI. PcBUO HEALTH LABORATORY WORK. 

W.orhing in connexion with Sanitary Contmieeioner’s laboratory where water, food and 

setvizge is being constantly examined. 

Ohemioal Laboratory. 

1. Technical analysis of foods including the detection of impurities and adulterations 

(а) Water, aerated and olsoholio beverages. 

(б) Milk, condensed milk, butter, ghee, margarine, etc, 

(c) Tea, coffee, chiccry, cocoa, sugar, etc. 

(d) Cereal foods. 

(e) Air and other gases. 

The course includes preparation of standard solutions ; alkalimetry and acidimefiy, 
standard permanganate ; estimation of iron, oxalic acid, chloride of lime. 

. Estimation of oxygen and carbonic acid in air, detection in moderate quantities in air 
of ammonia, • chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulphur dioxide, coal-gas, nitrous gases, 
carbonic oxide, bisulphide of carbon vapour ; water analysis and calculations. 

Detection and estimation of lead in water, detection of copper and iron. 

Microscopic examination of water deposits, fats. 

Partial analyses of ghee, butter, milk, bread, etc., estimation of alcohol in beer ; esti- 
mation of carbolic acid, detection of arsenic and of preservatives, in foods, disinfectants. 

2. The analysis of setoage and sewage effluents. 

3. Antiseptics and disinfection ; relative value and cost of application of the commoner 
disinfectants. Chemical and bacteriological methods of testing disinfectants and'antisep. 
tics. 

Practical routine bacteriological analysis of water and sewage. 

The technique of sample taking and the bacteriological analysis of water and sewage 
can also be undertaken in the Sanitary Commissioner’s Laboratory where many hundred 
of such analysis are conducted every year. 

PART n. 

Courses oe Lectures on Sanitary Law and Purlio Health Adihnistration by the 
Professor of Hygiene ahId others. 

1. Sanitary law and administration. — Exposition of public sanitary administration in 
the United Kingdom, India and other countries, including the duties and responsibilities 
of sanitary authorities and of their officers and the legal remedies at their disposal. Sani- 
tary law. 

2. Vital statistics.~Theix calculation and significance. The census; calculation and- 
significance of ratios ; life tables, etc., instruments and tables in aid of calculations ; prepa- 
ration of report. 

3. Gonstmetion of buildings mtli special reference to domestic dwellings, hospitals, 
and schools respectively, illustrated by examples of good and bad systems. 

4. Town planning, water supplies, drainage B 3 'Btem, sewerage and disposal of refuse 
generally ; interpretation and criticism of building plans. 

6. Control of food supplies. — ^Markets, dairies, and milk shops and dc^dts, slaughter 
houses, sound and unsound foods, meat inspection ; causes and effects of unsound foods, 
methods of examination. 

^ C. Control and prevention of epidemic diseases. — ^Epidemiology general distribution of 
epidemic, endemic and other infective diseases, methods of medical investigation. 

Hygime of factories and mines. 

1. Sanitary legislation and administration. 

2. Industrial diseases and accidents. Miners’ Phthisis, ankylostomiasis, anthrax, etc. 

3. Injurious dust, gases and fumes, effect of artificial humidity. 

of the factory with especial reference to . . , . % , .for removal of dust 

and fumes. 

6. Periodical medical examination of workers and other preventive measures prescribed 
under special rules and regulations. 

VOL. yi 
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0. Industries involving risk from poisoning l>y lead, arsenic, mercury, and phosplioras 
7. Trade processes ; Iho nuisances which they may produce and the disease to which 
they may give rise. 

Special lectures. 

33. School hygiene. — ^To bo given by the Special Ofliccr in charge of medical inspec- 
tion of schools under tlio Sanitary Coinmissioner — 

Hygiene of the school. 

Hygiene of the scholar. 

Medical inspection of schools. 

Prevention of disease in schools. 

liCgislation and administration in relation to scliool hygiene. 

Hygiene of ports and shipping. — ^To be given by the Port Health Officer- 

Sanitation of ships, ports, etc. 

Dangers of importation and exportation of disease. 

Quarantine legislation — Sanitary convention. 

Health administration of a port. 

Disinfection of ships, etc. 

Practical sanitary work. 

Sanitary supervision of dwellings of the poor. 

Insanitary areas. 

Artisans and labourers' dwellings. 

Housing and town planning. Building bye-laws, open spaces, etc. 

Prevention of infant mortality. 

Supervision of midnives, notification of births and child and mother-welfare work. 
Publio bath and w'ash houses. 

House^ to house visitation and inspection ; drain testing. 

Examination of houses on complaint of conditions prejudicial to health. 

Details of action taken on notification of infectious sickness. 

Special means taken to investigate oxrtbrcaks including preparation of spot maps. 
Spleen census and malaria survey. 

inspebtion of common lodging houses and sublet houses. 

Inspection of abattoirs ond private slaughter houses. 

Fish and fruit markets. 

Inspootion of offensive trades. 

' Aetion in regard to unsound or adulterated food, drugs, etc. 

Inspection of dairies, cowsheds and milk shops. 

Inspection of bake-houses. 

Inspection of mineral and aerated water factories. 

Crematoriums, burial grounds and burning ghats and mortuaries. _ 

Course of proceedings taken to effect abatement of nuisances including attendance 
at court. 

Begistration and keeping of records of sanitary work. 

Destruotors and disinfectors. 

General disinfection. 

Practical details of anti-mosquito, anti-fly and anti-rat work. 

Vaccination against smalipox ond inoculation against plague and enteric fever. 
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Resolutions passed at Recent Conferences on Agricultural 

Education. 

A. — Conference held at Piisa on 4th and 5lh February 1916. 

The following was the list of subjects which the Conference was - asked 
to discuss : — 

Agricultural colleges. 

(1) Should the objective of agricultural colleges be merely the provision of 
-suitable candidates for service in the Agricultural Department or should they 
aim at providing a liberal and scientific education in agriculture which would 
be as complete as possible and would, attract not only students who aspire 
to the higher posts in the Agricultural Department, but others who wish to 
take up higher studies and research work in agriculture for their own sake ? 

(2) Is it possible to combine both these aims, and if so, would it be an 
advantage if the colleges were affiliated to the different universities 1 

(3) If both aims were combined, is the best method of procedure the 
Kjombination of a two years’ course, intended mainly for candidates for 
subordinate posts in the Agricultural Department, with a further course of a 
more scientific character which would lead up to the full diploma or to a B. 
Sc. degree, the total length of the two courses being about four years ? 

(4) Is it desirable that any instruction in the vernacular should be given 
At the agricultural colleges either in the form of the two years’ course referred 
to in (3) or in that of short vernacular courses outside the ordinary college 
courses intended for the sons of zamindars and others farming their own lands ? 

Agricultural instruction for agriculturists. 

(1) Should the idea of giving an agricultural tinge to elementary educa^on 
generally in primary schools be definitely abandoned ? 

- (2) If so, is it desirable that there should be any general extension of the 
Bombay system of vernacular agricultural schools both in the Bombay Presi- 
dency itself and in other provinces 1 

(3) Should such schools be controlled entirely by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment or. by the Agricultural Department in co-operation with the Education 
Department 1 How should the teaching staff for them be recruited ? 

(4) In what ways can the cultivator who is working his own land bo 
educated or continue his education in agriculture ? Are demonstration and 
instruction on the Agricultural Department’s- own farms sufficient and are 
they preferable to vernacular or agricultural courses in connection with the 
agricultural colleges. 


( 163 ) 
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The following were the resolutions ndopted : — 


Agricidtural colleges {1). 

'* The Conference considered that this quesjtion could not he answered 
ahsolttlcly. While as an absolute proposition they were in favour of providing 
in colleges tinder the iVgricultural Department a liberal and scientific educa- 
tion %Yhich should be as complete as possible, they were not convinced that 
in the ease of all the provincial colleges this was a practicable ideal or one 
which local conditions rendered desirable. For example, there were not enough 
stiidwrts in anj^ of the four colleges of Upper India to justify, in any 
individual ease, the provision of training of the type intended. On the other 
hand, it is in the opinion of the Conference, desirable thatUpper India should 
have one college at which the education should not be restricted to the train- 
ing of men for departmental requirements, provided that the necessary 
staff and equipment can be made available for such a college without preju- 
dicing the normal development of the general work of the Agricultural 
Department. ” (Eesolution I.) 

Agricultural colleges {2). 

At the President’s suggestion the Conference agreed to record that the 
answer to the second question in the agenda was implied in the resolution record- 
ed with regard to the first, the two having in fact been considered together. 


Agricultural colleges (5). 

** It should be possible to arrange that students w'ho are taking a four 
years’ course leading to a degree should be able to qualify by an intermediate 
examination for employment on probation in the lower ranks of the Agricul- 
tural Department, confirmation to depend on the passing of a test in practical 
farm work on the conclusion of the probationary period.” (Resolution II.) 


Agricultural colleges (4). 

” A- vernacular course should not be made a department of the colleae 
work but there is no objection to the giving of courses of instruction hi 
practical agriculture on the college farm or other farms of the DeDartmpTi+ 
^rifchout relation to the work of the college. ” (Resolution III.) ^ ^ 


Agricultural tnstruclton jot agrtt^utturists {1). 

“ The Conference considered that all atteuint.. + i. ‘ 

primarv schools should be-definitely abandoned C 
^ *bey desired to 
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Kesolution No. XIII passed by the Board of Agriculture at Coimbatore.^ 
They further suggested that the holida 3 ’’S and vacations and hours of study in 
rural schools might be arranged ■with special reference to tlie agricultural 
calendar.” (Resolution IV.) 

Agricultural instruction for agriculturists (2). 

The Conference regard the Bombay experiment as a very valuable one 
and suggest that Mr. Keatinge be asked to prepare a fully explanatory memo- 
randum for communication to local Governments for theii consideration. They 
desire to express the opinion that the success of the extension of the experi- 
ment would depend on the very careful selection of the master on the educa- 
tional side and the agricultural ofl6.cer on the agricultural side.” (Resolution 

• . . . 

Agricultural instruction for agriculturtsts (5). 

*' Such schools should be controlled entirely by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment which should rely on the Education Department for co-operation only 
in respect of the staff which it may be desired to borrow from them.” 
(Resolution 

In regard to section (4) under the heading ‘ Agricultural instruction for 
Agriculturists ’ it was decided formally to record that — 

'• In view of the different stage of development reached bj” the Agricul- 
tural Department in different provinces, the Conference felt itself 
precluded from passing any general resolution on these questions.” 

B. — Conference held at Simla on the 18th and 19th June 1917, 

1. It is desirable to lay down the general principle that a method for 
providing trained teachers in agriculture should be elaborated in each 
pro-vince adapted to meet the requirements of the agricultural school system 
that may be in contemplation or may have been ahead}'' devised for that 
province. 

2. " The Conference consider that the question whether two years’ courses 
can be combined with four years’ courses at agricultural colleges should be 
left to local Governments to work out in the light of further experience. Xlfii- 
formity in this matter is not essential. For the high schools the full college 
courses should provide suitable teacliers. For the teachers of the middle 

’ The Resolution in quc-stion rends as follows; — 

“ The Board consider the question of n sympathetic co-operation between the 
Educational and' Agricultural Departments in adapting rural education to rural 
needs to be one of great importance. In consequence they desire to endorse 
the recommendation of the Deputy Directors’ Sub-Committee ns to the willing- 
ness of the Agricultural Departments to confer with the Educational Depart- 
ment to discuss this important question. The Board also wish to endorse again 
the principles enunciated in the Report of Committee * G * of the Board of 
1910.’*- (Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India, held at Coimbatore, 
December 1913.) 
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classes it may be necessaiy in some cases to modify the existing two year s’" 
course so as to give a better education in science, to be supplemented by 
course in pedagogy. This development also should be worked out by local 
Governments to suit local conditions. 

3. Bearing in mind the importance of imparting a training in teaching 
to all those who are charged with instruction in schools of whatever 
character, it is desirable to require that those^ who attain to the standards 
that may be determined on as necessary, under the forgoing resolution,, 
should, before being recognised as qualified to teach in agricultural schools, 
undergo a period of training in pedagogy. 

4. The Conference accept the view which was urged by all the heads o£ 
Government agricultural colleges present that it is undesirable to attach 
training schools in pedagogy to the colleges. 

The Conference consider that the most suitable means at present of 
giving training in teaching methods for teachers of agriculture in agricul- 
tural schools would be to require candidates under the last resolution to 
undergo a course in a specially selected agricultural school to which should 
be attached an instructor fully trained in pedagogy. For this purpose 
each province contemplating the establishment of agricultural schools, 
which has not already done so, would have to establish an agricultural 
school suitable for such training purposes, preferably one in each language 
area. When the number of agricultural schools, and consequently the 
demand for qualified teachers, multiplies sufficiently it 'would be desirable 
to establish a special training institution for teachers in agriculture 
which would remain attached to an ordinary agricultural school. 

B. The Conference are of the opinion that it should be laid down as a 
goal that every rural district should have one ox more agricultural middle 
schools usually situated near to demonstration or experimental farms. 

They are divided on the question whether the establishment of agricul- 
tural high schools is in the same sense desirable, since it is arguable that 
the boy who is going on for a universily course, even in agriculture, \nll be 
better qualified by going** so far as the matriculation through the ordinary 
high school of the Education Department. It is not considered desirable 
to- pronounce definitely until experience has been gained of the results of 
establishing agricultural middle schools. 

Mr. Wood wishes to qualify accejitance, so far as regards Madras by 
expressing his view that for that province concentration on demonstration 
is more desirable than the establishment of schools. 


ueeit 


6. Having regard to the diversity in Jhe type of schools which has 
evolved under the Education Department of different province*, if « « I 
possible to discuss profitably the precise type of scTinnlo • i “ 

1. need, indieej » Keelaon B but 

seeming that early atten«on be attiaoted to (lis enbieet 

recommend that the Agricultural Adviser sbni.M ^ , Conference 

tion of local Governments, a memorandum showing informa- 

donc or attempted in India in these line'. " ^ already been 
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The Conference, hoivever, desire to emphasise the importance of 
practical work in any school which teaches agriculture and of having a 
plot of land, if not a defnonstration or experimental farm, attached to the 
school. 

7. In view of the resolutions which have been passed at this Conference, 
and of the changing conditions as afiecting the expansion of provincial 
departments of agriculture, the Conference consider that Resolution I 
relating to agricultural colleges which was passed at the Pusa Conference 
should be modified and that local Governments should be left to work 
out their collegiate courses with reference to local conditions. They 
consider that each of the principal provinces of India should have its 
own agricultural college so soon as the agricultural development of the 
province justifies that step. 

8. The Conference recommend that the question of affiliation of agricul- 
tural colleges should be left to the decision of local Governments in 
accordance with local conditions. 

9. While desiring to emphasise the principle that the agricultural 
middle schools contemplated in Resolution 5 should aim at training 
boys urho wiU return to the land, there would be no objection to recruiting 
boys from these schools, if suitable, for the subordinate posts in the 
Agricultural Department. 

10. The Conference accept the principle that the text-books of primary 
schools be adapted to the rural environment of the pupils. They consider 
that, where necessary, the existing text-books should be revised by the 
Education and Agricultural Departments in consultation, or that special 
text-books or syllabuses should be prepared by them. 

The Conference also strongly , insist on the desirability of adapting 
primary education in nital areas more closely to rural needs. Whilst 
agreeing that no attempt should be made in primary schools to teach 
agriculture or horticulture as such, the following suggestions are made 
towards the solution of this problem : — 

{a) Nature-study should form a necessary part of the curriculum in 
rural schools. 

(6) All subjects reading, •writing and figuring, should be' taught in 
relation to rural life. 

(c) A garden should be attached to each rural school as an aid to 

nature-study, though lessons should also be given in the 
‘ surrounding -fields. 

(d) The teachers of rural schools should be recruited as far as possible 

from the rural population. 

(e) Special attention should be paid to the training of rural teachers, 

preferably in a separate training school. 

(f) The Agricultural Department should, when opportunity offers, 

co-operate by vacation courses for such teachers. 

(g) The Education Department should endeavour to recruit to the 

lower inspecting staff a larger proportion of the rural population. 
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(/i) Tho Education Depart incnl plioulrl nl'-o ondeavotit to recruit as 
in«ipcctor 3 or district deputy inspectors a larger proportion 
of science or agricultural graduates. * 

11, The Conference agree that the best innlhod of reaching the illiterate 
classes is by demonstration work in the village and on the farm^ and 
emphashe the importance of the extension of this method. Under 
demonstration work should he included short counses in special subjects 
on Government farms. 

C. — Conference jorniinrj •part of the 10th Meeting of the Board of Agriculture 

in India, held at Poona from the JOth to 15th Dreemher 1017. 

Note. — Rr/iohtlians 1-12 of the lionrd of AgrieuUurr relate to eitbpelA o'h'r than 
agricultural Cfliiealion, 

13. (1) That an improvement in the economic condition of the agricul- 
tural population in India is a matter of the most fundamental and urgent 
importance to the country. 

(2) That, whatever expenditure may be undertaken in connection 
with general, rural or definitely agricultural education, there should be no* 
resulting diminution in, or limitation of, the funds or staff that arc 
necessary for the maintcnanco and progressive development of the research 
and demonstration work which arc the main functions of the Agricultural 
Department. 

(3) That for the rapid development of agriculture in India a sound 
system of rural education based on rural needs is essential, that the jircsent 
system is wholly inadequate in respect of the provision of suitable toxt- 
boolcs and premises, and, above all, in respect of tbc training and pay of 
teachers. 

(4) That the carrying out of the revolutionary improvements that 
ate needed in the system of rural education is primarily among the functions 
of the Education Department, but that there should be co-operation between 
that Department and the Agricultural Department in effecting the 
necessa:^ changes. 

(5) That these changes will involve the expenditure of very laree 
sums of money, and will raise a financial problem of the first magnitude 
and importance ; and that the provision of the necessary funds, whether 
by local taxation or otherwise, should form the subject of an immediat 
careful and detailed examination hy the various provincial Administrations' 

(6) That the demonstration of improved methods of agriculture ** 
already creating and is likely to increase a demand for improved rural d 
cation, and that the latter will in turn facilitate agricultural demonstratiDn^' 

14. (1) That as 'this process advances a demand will probably ar‘ 
definitely agricultural schools and that preparation should be made 
latter probable demand by the early . eslablishment as an excerii^ ^ f 
measure, of a very limited number of agricultural middle (Hadra, " ^ 

V Upper 
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primary) scliools, (say one or at most two in eacli important provincial 
language area). 

Note. — Tho Board is of opinion that in view of the varying needs of different 
■parts of India, it would bo worse than useless to submit a definite scheme for such 
csperimcntal schools. It has, however, drawn up tentative proposals regarding a 
syllabus and organisation which will indicate the nature, the scope and the standard 
of instruction that is contemplated. These proposals will bo found in the appendix 
attached to the report of the Committee on Agricultural Education. 

(2) That if, as a result of these experiments, further agricultural 
schools (a? distinguished from ordinary rural schools) are to be started, 
Jt is of the utmost importance — 

(t) that} their object should be to send their pupils back to their own 
land and to cultivate it better ; 

{ii) that the rate of the increase in the number of the schools should 
not he allowed to outstrip the rate of the provision of properly 
trained teachers ; 

{Hi) that the training of the teachers should, as far as possible, be 
thoroughly practical on the agricultural side, and should in its 
final stage be connected with one of the schools already 
successfully established ; 

•{w).that the schools should be made as nearly self-supporting as 
possible ; 

(v) that each school should generally be on, or in the neighbourhood 
' of, a demonstration farm. 

15. That the'' view of tho Simla Conference *' that each of the principal 
provinces .of India should have its own agricultural college as soon as 
■the agricultural development of the province justifies that step ” is 
Accepted, the question of afi&liation of such colleges being left to the decision 
of the Government concerned. 
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Memora^jdum by Ikln. L. Birley, Secretary' to the Government of 
Bengal, Bevende Department, Calcutta. 

1. The question which I have been asked is of porninount importance 
in considering the probabilities of openings in Bcngol for men with a 
scientific training in agriculture. 

2. Statistics are not readily available ns regards the number of estates 
exceeding dOO acres, and they have not been prepared regarding the size of 
holdings, but it may safely be said that the number of estates exceeding 
400 acres is so large as to leave no doubt that if the proprietor of an estate 
of 400 acres would employ a scientific agriculturist the openings would be 
sufficiently numerous to justify the training of such men in large numbers, 
but that holdings of this area are cither non-existent or arc so few as to be 
negligible. 

3. I use the terms ‘estate ’ and * holding ’ in their meaning in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, i.e., an ‘ estate ’ is the interest of a proprietor and means the 
land for which land revenue is separately paid, while a ‘ holding * is land held 
by a rahjat. 

By far the larger proportion of the cultivable land of an estate consists 
of raiyats’ holdings which arc held under conditions under which the 
proprietor cannot restore them to liis own cultivating possession. A small 
proportion consists of the private lands of proprietors in which raiyats^ 
do not easily acquire a permanent interest. 

Between the proprietor and the raiyat there may or may not be one or 
more grades of tenure-holders w’ho have acquired a right to hold land “ for the 
purpose of collecting rents or bringing it under cultivation by establishing 
tenants on it.” 'VNTiere a raiyat has a permanent right it is not liable to 
variation on the termination of the contract between the proprietor and 
the tenure-holder who are above him. 

.4 The limitation of the size of the holdings of raiyat is best illustrated 
by the presumption of the law that when a tenant holds land in excess of SS- 
acres he is a tenure-holder (i.e., he holds it for the piupose of collecting 
rent or bringing it under cultivation by establishing tenants on it) and not 
a raiyat {i.e., a person who holds it for the purpose of cultivating it by 
himself, or by members of his family, or by hired servants, or ^vith the aid of 
partners). 

5. The following information relevant to the question under considera- 
tion is collected from the settlement reports of the districts of Dacca, 
Faridpur, Bakarganj and SEdnapore. * 

{a) Area of estates^ln Dacca the average size of an estate is 149 
acres. In Bakarganj there are 390 estates of an area exceeding 
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500 acres. In the area of Midnapore covered by the statistics 
of the recent operations (3,860 square miles) the average area 
of an estate is 825 acres, and there axe 616 estates of an area, 
exceeding 600 acres. 

(6) Private lands of •proprietors — 

Dacca. — 8 per cent, of the land area. But 65 per cent, of the- 
lands held by proprietors are situated in a portion (equivalent 
to about of the district which contains extensive forests. 

BaJcarganj. — ^28,255 acres or per cent, of the land area. Of this- 
area 5,000 acres only are cultivated. The lands reserved b\r 
proprietors are mostly sandy, waste, marsh, forest, residences, 
and gardens. 

Faridpur. — 26,999 acres or 2 per cent, of the land area. A verjr 
small part of this is cultivated, most of it consisting of 
homesteads and gardens. 

' Midnapore. — 10*5 per cent, of the land area, but 10 per cent, ol 
the land area is unculturable and certainly a large proportion 
of this is in the hands of the proprietors. Moreover there- 
^ is a great deal of forest in Midnapore. 

(c) Land reserved hy tenure-holders — 

Faridpur. — 115,902 acres or 14 per cent, of the total area leased 
to tenure-holders. This area is chiefly marsh and forest. 

Dacca. — 16 per cent, of the total area leased to tenure-holders. A 
large part of this is in the forest area. 

BaJcargani. — ^In this district the cultivating tenure-holder is unusually' 
numerous, but 58 per cent, of the area reserved by tenure- 
holders is occupied by people whose average tenure is 2 acres. 

Midnapore. — 19 '98 per cent, of the land area. The Settlement. 
Officer apparently thinks that deducting culturable jungle, 
water and non-oulturable lands, there is only 12 '87 per cenL 
in possession of both proprietors and tenure-holders. He con- 
cludes that the 12-87 per cent, is in possession of petty rent-free- 
holders and tenure-holders, who have purchased raiyaJt^s holdings^ 
These tenancies ‘may all be taken to be below 400 acres. 

(d) Land occupied hy raiyats. 

' Dacca. — ^Average area per raiyat 2-88 acres. 

BaJcarganj. — ^Average area per raiyat 2 '80 acres. 

Midnapore. — ^Average area par raiyat 4*65 acres. 

(e) Percentage of land area occupied by raiyats . — 

Dacca. — 95 per cent. 

Faridpur. — 86 per cent. 

BaJcarganj. — 63 per' cent. 

Midnapore. — 66 per cent. 

2J.B. — The compaTatively small percentage in Bakaiganj is due to the large area, 
held by small tenure-holders as noted above, and in Mi<haapur to the large amount ol 
unculturable land and forest. 
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6. From these figures it is clear that the area in which the proprietor 
has direct control over the cultivation of the soil is very small, and .apart 
from the smallness of the area there is the fact that in most cases the pro- 
prietor is not one individual but a body of co-j-harers amongtt whom com- 
bined action is difficult. On the other hand the cultivator of the soil is 
normally a very small man for whom the employment of an expert is out of 
the q^iiestion. 

7. If an inhabitant of Bengal finds himself in ])osscs5ion of a larger area 
of land than is necessary for the sustenance of himself and his deiiendents^ 
his first inclination is to sublet all that he docs not require for himself. This 
fact has been slowl)’ recognised by Government in its treatment of the 
extensive areas of waste land which it possesses, viz., (1) in the Sundarbans, 
‘(2) in the Western Duarsin Jalpaiguri district. Forty years ago the policy 
was to promote the existence of a class of substantial resident farmers. 
'The result was a class of absentee owners with excessive subinfeudation. 
The present policy is to matce settlements with men who will cultivate the 
land themselves and the change is ilhistratcd by the fact tiiat whereas imder 
the rules of 1888 the maximum area fixed for grants of land in the Western 
Duars was 200 acres, the maximum now fixed is 25 acres. 

8. There is a marked tendency in Eastern Bengal towards the increase 
•of the area held on produce rent, and in Dacca 4 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is held on such rent, while in the four sub-divisions of Faridpur the 
percentage varies from 6 to 17. It might appear that in these areas the 
landlords would be sufficiently interested in the increased outtmn of crops 
that it would be worth their while to employ agricultural experts, but the 
landlords of produce-paying tenants are in most cases small men who arc 
interested in small areas in * which they can effectively supervise the 
collection of their share of the produce. 


9. Thus in considering the probabilities of employment of scientific 
agricnltmrists it is necessary to regard tile" proprietor in the capacity of a 
rent collector and not in the capacity of a farmer, and to icmcmbcr that 
his natural attitude to agricultural improvements will depend on his 

. prospects of deriving profit therefrom. 

10. It is convenient to divide the kinds of agricultural improvement which 

appear possible in Bengal into four classes as follows ; 

[\) The introduction of new crops, and the improvement of existing 

crops by means of the use of. improved seed, manure or improved 
implements. - ■ - 


(2) The prevention of disease among ciojis. 

(3) The improvement of agricultural stock. 

(4) (a) The construction of wells, tanks, water-channels and other work 

for the storage, supply or distribution of water for the nuroose 
of agriculture, or for the use of men and riiffla-** 
agriculture; *^®**^® employed. in 


(&) the preparation of land for irrigation; 
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(c) the drainage, reclamation from rivers or other waters, or protection 
from floods, or from erosion or other damage by water, of land 
used for agricultural puiposes, or waste land which is cultivable ; 
{d) the reclamation, clearance, enclosme or permanent improvement* 
of land for agricultural purposes. 

N.B For reneons to be explained below this class of agricultural improvementi 

has bejn described in the words of section 76 of the Bengal Toaancj Act which enu- 
merates works which arc ‘ improvements* according to the law. 

11. Now as a rent collector, the landlord (whether a proprietor or larga 
tenure-holder) is benefited only indirectly by the success of measures taken, 
for the first three classes of improvements. It is on improvements of these 
three classes that the attention of the Department of Agriculture in Bengal is 
mainly concentrated, and under prevailing conditions it seems probable that 
scientific work on these objects mil continue to he carried out collectively, 
that is by Government (and it is to be hoped by local authorities) but not by" 
individuals. 

12. The reht-oiHcctor landlord has no difficulty in finding a cheap- 
agency to collect his rent ; for the highly-paid members of his staff a thorough 
knowledge of legal technicalities is necessary, and it seems very unlikely 
that there should ever he in Bengal a large demand for highly-paid agents 
whose qualifications consist mainly in training in these branches of agriculture. 

13. On the other hand the attitude of a rent-collecting landlord to the 
fourth class of agricultural impfovements may reasonably be expected to be 
quite different, because they offer him opportunities of increasing his income. 
The law on the subject of this class of improvement is briefly as follows r 
the landlord may carry out the improvement unless the tenant will do it 
himself; the landlord after executing the improvement causes it to be 
registered, and he may bring a suit for enhancement of rent on the ground 
that the productive powers of the land have been increased by an improve- 
ment effected by him or at his expense, and the Coiu-t will have regard 
to the cost of the improvement ; on the other hand an occupanc}’^ raiyat may 
sue for reduction of rent on the ground that the soil of his holding has^ 
without the fault of the raiyat become permanently deteriorated by a deposit' 
of sand or other specific cause. 

14.. It will be observed that the fourth class of improvements requires a 
knowledge of agricultural engineering. There seems eveiy reason to believe 
that there would be a fair demand in Bengal for men with practical, as well as 
scientific, training in agricultural engineering. The necessity of practical 
training- is emphasised because in flat countr)’^ like that of Bengal such ' 
work involves peculiar difficulties. These views are not based only on a 
calculation of probabilities, but also on my experience as the managing 
collector' of large estates under the Court of Wards in Bengal and Orissa. 
The interests of the proprietor do not justify the appointment by the estate 
of an agricultural expert in the ordinary sense, bub in every estate with 
which I have been concerned I could have employed with profit to the estate 
a man wth a sound training as an agricultural engineer. 
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Extract from the Proceedings op the Conperence on Veterinary 
Education at a Meeting op the Board op Agriculture in India, 
HELD at Poona, December 1917. 


Subject VIII.— 'Veterinary Education. 

The Committee on this Buhjcct consibted of Colonel Pease (Chairman), 
the Hon’ble Mr. H. R. C. Hailey, Messrs. MacKcnna, Shcather, Aitchison, 
Wilson, Rennie, Quinlan, Harris, Cattcll and Shilston, Lieutenant-Colonels 
Walker, Smith and Lowe and the Hon’blc hir. Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 


The terms of reference were — 

(1) to report up to what standard each of the college and schools now 

leaches ; 

(2) to consider whether it is advisable and possible to raise the standard at 

one or more selected colleges so as to turn out students who lojll 
be qualified for appointment to the higher grades of the Fromndal 
Service or ultimately to (he Imperial Service as recommended by 
the Public Services Commission in paragraph 7, Annexure II» 
page 79 of Volume I of their Report.; and “ 

(3) to make recom7nendations as to the best method of re-organising and 

administering the colleges and schools and the ininimwn staff and 
expenditure that such re-organisation leould involve. 

The report of the .Committee was as follows : — 

The scope of the enquiry contained in the terms of reference is too 
■ wide to be adequately dealt with in the time available and it has 
consequently only been possible to form general recommendations 
on the points raised. 


It is very evident that there is a great demand for veterinary assistants 
in the various provincial departments and in the Army and 
Indian States. The type of man required is one who is prepared 
to work in the villages in' tahsil and taluka veterinary hospitals, 
etc., of -moderate education and willing to serve at a fair rate of pay 
and with the prospects it is possible to hold out to him. 

In spite of every effort, the existing veterinary colleges have failed to 
train a sufficient number of men to fill up the subordinate cadres 
of tbe various veterinary departments. We consider that efforts 
Bhould be made, as soon as possible, .to provide the type of man 

' SSf "f for <*0 

*“0Wdg work M well « 

■ teiS e more highly treined men is unaoubtedly 
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Attempts to provide tliis by appointments from tlie veterinary assis- 
tant class have so far failed, some apjDointments which have been 
made in this way have not proved satisfactory, and a number of 
posts remain unfilled owing to the lack of suitable men. 

'The importance of the work is great and if it is not efficiently carried 
out considerable harm is done. 

The only remedy we can suggest is the direct recruitment of more 
highly-trained men for this service. 

As a basis for the expression of our views we deem it desirable to 
indicate what we consider to be an ideal organisation for a 
veterinary service and in the light of this to frame our report. 

The present organisation of the departments is ns follows : — 

/ 

' Imperial Service, 

(a) Superintendents, principals of, and teachers in, colleges. Special 
appointments. 


Provincial Service. 

(6) Deputy superintendents and teachers in colleges, 
(c) Veterinary inspectors. 


Provincial or District Board Services. 

(d) Veterinary assistants. 

• The existing veterinary colleges teach up to the standard of the grade 
of veterinary assistant so far as the present staffs permit. 

At some of the colleges an increase in the number of Imperial officers 
on the teaching staff is necessary. The existing colleges arc unable to train 
men in sufficient numbers to meet the demand for this class of man. 

The Committee rccoraraend that the following appointments should be 
regarded as constituting the higher grades of the Department and should be 
held by gazetted officers. 


Imperial Service. 

(a) Superintendents^ principal of, and teachers in, colleges. Special 
appointments. 


Provincial Service. 

(&) Deputy Superintendents and teachers in colleges, 
(o) District Veterinary officers. 

Their duties should be 
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Imperial Officers. 

{a) A superintendent in charge of the province. - 

(b) Superintendents in charge of circles or in special appoini- 

ments. 

(c) Principals and teachers in colleges. 


Provincial Officers. 

{d) Deputy superintendents in charge' of divisions or their equi' 
valent and employed in colleges. 

(c) District veterinary officers. 


Por the above grades a higher standard of training is required and this can- 
not be provided at the existing veterinary colleges os at present staffed. 

The minimum educational qualification for this training should be the 
preliminary science of the Calcutta University or its equivalent. There 
should also be a selective examination for admission by the principal. 
The professional education provided should be such as to qualify men for 
direct admission ri) the Provincial Service and selected students should be 
sent to England with scholarships to qualify as members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons to fit them for the Imperial Service. The 
Committee suggest that such men be selected as early as possible during 
their college career. 

Direct appointments to the Imperial Service should continue to he made 
by the Secretary of State for India from among candidates with an M. R. 
0. V. S. qualification. 

In certain cases veterinary assistants showing special aptitude may be 
promoted to the Provincial Service after' receiving adequate post-graduate 
training. 

The curriculum should he based on those in force at the veterinary 
colleges in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘ 


■‘In order to provide the education indicated above for Indian Vefcorinfli-y- 
Surgeons there are two courses open. One is to strengthen the superior staffs 
at the existing colleges to permit of a separate curriculum being conducted' 
in addition to the existing one and the other is to establish a new''CoIIege ' 
The majority of the Committee consider that if the principle of ann ’ 1 
ing a higher grade ofacer for each district is accepted hy local- 
ments a sufficient number of officers will be required to 
course, .but it is for local Governments to decide whether -u; 

gauise their colleges to permit of the higher grade ^ 

above or whether it shall be carried out at the Special ^dicated 

of the college would comprise teachers in the foHowinl l!®®‘ 

Biology and physics, anatomy ® subjects ;~ 

Physiology and histology 


Materia medica, therapeutics and pliarrv,»« 
Hygiene 


management. 
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Pathology, bacteriology, epizootiology and meat inspection. 

Parasitology. 

Medicine, 

Surgery. 

Obstetrics. 

One of these teachers would be principal. It is necessary, in the first 
place, to .recruit the teachers in seven of these subjects from Europe and 
they should be appointed sj)ecially at salaries personal to them. * 

Teachers recruited in Europe should be paid salaries on the scale of 
Es. 750 to Es. 1,500 per mensem. Wlien teachers become available in India, 
the scale of pay should be that suggested in the report of the Public Services 
Commission, i.e,, Es. 300 — 30 — 600, 50 — 1,000 per mensem. 

Assistant teachers null be required in each subject on the scale of pay of 
deputy veterinary superintendents. 

Hospital staff, etc., will also be required, it is difficult to estimate the cost 
of building and equipping a college to meet the requirements, but it is esti- 
mated that not less than 15 lakhs would cover it. 

The only arrangement which the committee can suggest pending the 
development of a complete scheme of training in India is to empower 
local Governments to grant scholarships, at their discretion, to likely can- 
didates to enable them to proceed to Europe uitli tlie object of gaining 
tbe diploma of the Eoyal College of Veterinary Surgeons and become 
eligible for selection by the Secretary of State for India for appointment to 
the Imperial Service. 


Colonel Thompson, Officiating Director, Veterinary Services in India, 
added the following note to the Committee’s report which was concurred in 
by Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. Lowe, Deputy Director of Veterinary Services, 
Southern Army : — 

“ I wish to make the following remarks with reiercnce’to the proceedings 
of the Committee. 

I consider that substantial results can only be obtained b}'’ first form- 
. ihg a poinmittee to examine the present organisation of the Civil 
Veterinary "Department in India, which should decide whether 
' ; ■ its present operation is satisfactory ; and if necessary put for- 
ward proposals for the firm and satisfactory establishment of the 
Civil Veterinary Department system. 

On the conclusion of this, steps for the future may with confidence be 
• taken, as regards higher education or anything else, but until this is 
done I consider it is inopportune to proceed, as there can be no 
adequate structure on unsatisfactory foundations. I consider the 
first step to this end Avould be to have a strong Director General 
of the Civil' Veterinary Department to direct and co-ordinate 
effort. 

VOL. VI M 
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At present there seem to be many different standards ; the J^Iadras 
College differs widely from the others ; the Bomba3'’ College 
is different again. There seem to be different systems obtaining 
in the various provinces, and dissatisfaction at the disadvantages 
resulting from certain systems. I doubt if there is - one that could 
not be largely improved. 

In view of this I cannot see the advantage of building an . idealist’s 
structure for the future until the present system is made good, and 
placed on a thoroughly satisfactory basis.” 



APPENDIX XXI. 

University Diploma in Spoken English. 

A . — Draft Regulations of the Calcutta University. 

I. An examination for a Diploma in Spoken English shall be held annu- 
ally in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall deter- 
mine, the approximate date to be notified iA the Calendar. 

II. Every candidate for the Diploma must have passed one of the follow- 
ing examinations in this University ; — 

Master of Arts. 

Master of Seienee. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Teaching. 

Licentiate in Teaching. 

III. Every candidate for the Diploma shall produce a certificate to show 
that he has received training in elocution for a period of not less than one 
year under a teacher, recognised for this purpose by the Board of Higher 
Studies in English. 

IV. Every candidate for admission to the examination shall send his 
application to the Registrar with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Board of Higher Studies in English, and a foe of Es. 50, not less than three 
months before the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

y. A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for’ examination, 
shall not be entitled to claim a'refund of the fee, A candidate may be ad- 
mitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee 
of Rs. 50 on each occasion. 

Vl! Tlie examination shall bo written and oral, and shall bo conducted 
on the lines of a syllabus to be drawn up from time to time by the Board 
of Higher Studies in English and Board of Studies in English jointly. The 
examiners shall be appointed by the’ Syndicate on the joint recommenda- 
tion,' of the Boards. 

.. ^I. The written examination will consist of one paper and will be held 

with' a view to test a candidate’s knowledge of the elements of phonetics with 
'special reference to the pronunciation of English words. 

VIII. The oral examination will be hold mainly with a view to test a 
candidate’s power of elocution and his ability to carry on an ordinary conver- 
sation in English. 

IX. As soon as possible alter the exomination, the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates, arranged iR order of merit in two classes. 

{ 160 ) 
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Candidates shall be bracketted together unless the examiners are of opini®^ 
that there is clearly a difference in their merits. The candidate who is plac®^ 
first in the first class shall receive a gold medal and a prize of 'books 1*0 
the value of Rs. 200, the candidate who is placed second in the first 
class shall receive a silver medal and a prize of books to the value of 
Es. 100. 


B. Memorandum submitted by the Gommission on these Regulations. 

have considered the communication of the Government of India, 
0 . 752, dated the 2nd September, 1918, enclosmg draft regulations'* sub- 
h”^ University of Calcutta for a university diploma m spoken 

^ 2. We cordially approve the purpose of the University to encourage the 

improvement of spoken EngUsh, and believe that the institution of the univer- 
sity Jploma would materially assist that purpose. We trust, therefore, 
to^ ^ o'ornnient of India will sanction the regulations communicated 


3. But ^^ilo we recommend that the scheme should be brought into 
out delay, we believe that more comprehensive measures might 
Thp promoting the object which the University has in yieif. 

but we will be more fittingly dealt with elsewhere; 

4 It flTin ^ + ^ certam suggestions in regard to the scheme as it stands, 
cates or ° examinations might be conducted, and certifi- 

^ University in spoken English for>wo 

to combine these twrobjects^ attempting 

words pronounce English 

and expression. A power of this Irin^q language with the right cadence 
purposes of life, but especially valuabl^ ordma^ 

schools 'and colleges in which EupV "h * ' teachers of all subj'ects m 

But for such persons, unless thev ns the medium of instruction, 

an expert knowledge of phonetics an? become teachers of English, 

reason why it should form a subiect ^uneoessary, and- we sen no 
. reason why the University should com,, i als6 see no 

scribed course before being admitted toTr graduates to follow' any pre- 

entermg generally into the theory of land. ’ Without 

the pr^ption of a coureo of '»'» may say that we regaid 

oases, m whxoh the e:=amination test wi“st majo4 

covenog only a portion of the 'field XtnflrT*’' '’'* “complete test, 

Se^S'aSr^a SSCn Z.d c™ .“Tit 

with the proper oadeno'e and c^rrarion and to rtri* and speak 

as to the way in which he Imri ^ ssion, without rCouipm,. ^ 

6. The second hind of diploma woid^I,*®‘ ““Paoity. ® mformation 

ation f» «-nW not only ssyJS:^'l^^-teaeWs«^^^^^ 

os the first examination 
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but would test the power of the candidate to teach others how to speak English 
well. For such a purpose the present scheme appears to us to err not by- 
excess but by defect. A person might be perfectly capable of obtaining th® 
diploma of spoken English proposed by the University and yet be incapable 
of teaching oth^s, and especially of teaching a class, to speak English welL 
For a teacher’s diploma in spoken English there should, in our judgment, 
be a course of study, and one which would not only include training in 
phonetics, as proposed in the present sohemS, but training in teaching ; and 
the examination itself should include, in addition to the tests proposed in 
the scheme, a practical test with a class. 

7. We desire to comment on one further point in the scheme. It proposes 
to arrange the candidates in ‘ order of merit.’ We fear that this might, in 
existing circumstances, give rise to some difficulties. It must be admitted 
that while phonetic authorities may recognise a ‘standard’’ pronunciation 
of English, there are a number of local varieties of pronunciation which are 
regarded ■ in England as equally admissible in public life : Scotchmen 
and Irishmen sufier from no disability because their pronunciation differs 
in certain respects from that of well educated Englishmen. It seems probable 
■ that Indians may learn their spoken English from capable Scotch and Irish 
teachers and catch up their distinguishing characteristics. It would not be 
right to let any candidate suffer on this account, but nevertheless examiners 
in .deciding between- the claims of candidates otherwise equal would probably 
,tend to deduct marks for such characteristics. We suggest that special profi- 
ciency in this subject might be more conveniently recognised by returning 
the somewhat heavy fee specified to those students who were judged worthy 
. of- distinction, than in the manner proposed in tl^n draft regulations. 

. .8. We do not wish to discourage in any way this experiment of the Univer- 

sity in, a new and important field of education. But we cannot help thinking 
that the' diploma proposed may ‘be unduly onerous for the very numerous 
class of persons other than teachers of English for whom a university diploma 
' in spoken English would be of use ; and, on the other hand, that such a diploma 
. may be interpreted as implying a power of teaching good spoken English 
which those on whom it was conferred will not necessarily possess. We hope, 
therefore, that the University may be able at a convenient opportunity to 
modify the scheme oir some such lines as those indicated above. 


Caixjutta, ^ 
fke 9th November 1919. 


! 
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Repobt on the IIeaetii Coneitioxs of the site or the Civil 
Esgineeriso College, Siepuh. 


D<itc(), CnJcuftii, the 2ntl April 1018. 

From*-Dr. C. A. IJESTLr.Y, m.b., i>.T.n., D.T.SL A ti., Sanitftrj-CymmtMloncr fl-itb 
the (lovcniincnt ot Bengal, 

To — ^Tlic Director oj Public lint ruction, Bengal. 

Silt, 

Witli reference to your IcUer No. 1228-B., tinted the {Uli ultimo, I hnve 
the honour to state that I have heen having a detailed examination made cf 
Sibpnr and the neighbourhood, including n malaria survey of the locality and 
an analysis both chemical and bacteriological of samples from the river, the 
tanks and other .water supplies. I have also undertaken an enquit)’ into 
the ptohablo effect of the trenching ground on the hcnltli of the locality winch 
is as yet not complete. 

In view of the fact that I understand that my report is urgently Tcqwrcd 
I have the honour to state that my conclusions arc as follows : — 

•The 'situation of Sibpur College is by no means a bad one from a sanitary 
point of view. In fact, I am exceedingly doubtful if it would he 
possible to name a better site, unless it were the very centre of 
Calcutta, in -Dalhousic Square, Chowringhce, for example. The 
college ns it stands at present is* in a far healthier position than 

could be found for it in any place to the north, south or cast of 
Calcutta. 

At one time the locality was supposed to be malnTious, but examination 

does not show any extensive breeding places lor anoidiclcs mosquitoes, 
tne tanks an the compound failing to exhibit nnv anopheles larvae; , 
• malaria-carrying s’pecies being' caught ' 

September to December 
sflL M hand is also 

^o pmclude the existence of much malaria. 

from ^ trenchang grounds, and the fact that the surface drmnago 

!t onfporih:"' T' entorinrtho ^ 

t ndXw ihif situated at 

largo amount of free ammon*^ ground Shows by the presence of a 
from this source. nitrites that it is contaminated 
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Beyond the above mentioned trenching ground which ought to be abolished 
as soon as possible, and this evil of the surface drainage which can 
easily be remedied, the only serious defects in connexion with the 
college are the lack of a sufficient supply of pure water, and the 
want of a proper water -carriage system of sewage disposal. 

I understand that schemes have been already drawn up for remedying 
the above mentioned deficiencies and in my opinion when this is 

' done and the surface drainage from the trenching ground is diverted 
the sanitary condition of the college will be greatly improved. 

What I wish to make clear in the present letter is, that there is absolutely 
no ground for condemning the college on the ground that the present 
site is unhealthy owing to the presence of causes which cannot be 
easily removed. I do not consider that the site is an unhealthy one 
even at present — in fact it is far more healthy n place than could be 
iound in any of the other municipalities adjoining Calcutta. More- 
over it can probably be greatly improved at a comparatively small 
expense by the measures that have been indicated, viz . : — 

(1) Increasing .and improving the water supply, 

(2) Providing a water carriage system of* sewage disposal, 

(3) Improving the surface drainage of the locality and diverting that 

from, the trenching ground. * 

(4) Abolishing the trenching ground at t'Eie earliest possible opportunity* 



appendix XXlll. 

Memoeakddm ok AowcrorDKAi, Education by Mb. S. Milugak. DmEcron 
OP Agriculture, Bengal, 28th May, 1918. 

DeMAlmf lead -me to think that the Agricultuial ‘ 

t“dhiiical TathpT eompelled to develope its educational activities on the 
LSon r the theoretical side. A development of technical 

Theoretical teaching™® the° othtrT''d far-reaching results 

class and a dptroi ® other hand, can only appeal to a very limited 

alley of nnempIo^Tnt. undoubtedly lead into the blind 

I. ' . 

arebynoiiln^fitighfag’J .^^^ observe that _ the agricultural coUeges 
that the passed atnflPTi+ • agriculture is concerned, and 

they arc at fl r «>““'J«»'>le additional training before' 

be4 bomd doT te »^S to the- colleges 

The students, be^ i®' “ diploma .or degree examination, 

deal of instruction in elementarv!c*^^ matriculation stage, require a great 
standard. There is therefore no *o^r^°gi^bemup to diploma 

satisfactory manner. reach practical agriculture in a 

(3) Nor do I anticipate any mark^il • 
so long as the colleges remain /n« i,- - ^“^P^ovement^ in this direction 

institutions. It seems inevitable ^ of educational and technical 

classes and preserve a rigid time + vf necessary to hold 

On the other hand, tL colW«^^^® technical side 'will sufier. ' 
the social point of view. The’n^rfli^^ ^ desirable class of men from 
great interest taken by the classes, and-the^ 

nil markedly beneBcial eSeJto of their stndcnW 

But I find the dinloTnn+« 

V L ‘^^®tinguishing ch^acS^ ^ Beltrcliance and resource 
is ■hot to readily 'imparted L mechanioaUy efficient man, 

play so important a part b!t'“^“® ’^Woh. exn^ “PaWe of turning 

mastery Of the techniCX??* deling -^of ® and judgment - 

■'truthfulness and -to Lpr, |oes inspired by a 

theoretical acquaintance character ^ Produce hones^ and 

Lteing is tend to. 

agriculture. ^ desirable finigi^ ^ ^ Post-graduate technical 

(4) I was at one fiT« t ^ college e'ducation in 

graduate training at one of ^ *biuk that n 

e experimental staf ^ supplementary posfr 
174 3 meet the case. 
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But, owing to tlie natural tendency of all such stations to resolve them- 
selves into a multiplicity of small experimental plots for testing compara- 
tive crop outturns, I find there is neither room, time, nor variety of 
appliances in use, for training purposes. I have therefore come to ' the 
conclusion that post-graduate agricultural training will have to be under- 
taken at specially selected farms, where the employment of machinery 
would be economically sound and where experimental work would not be 
interfered with in the process of instruction. 


3 


II. 


(5) Another important consideration is the training of the lower 
grades of the Department for whom at present there is no proper pro\’i- 
sion: The college course is obviously unsuitable owing to the educa- 

• tional qualifications demanded. As the agricultural department's expand, 
the training of the lower ranks of the subordinate service becomes of 
the greatest importance. There is no apparent reason why the want of 
highir education should be allowed to stand in the way of any man 
becoming * technically ’ efficient. In the industrial world, the artisan is 
technically as efficient as the college graduate although the latter through a 
superior education and up-bringing may occupy a much more responsible 
post. Similarly the Agricultural Department should aim at being tech- 
- nically efficient in all its' branches and grades. Education will always be 
' given its proper status through enabling the better educated man to occupy 
those posts demanding powers of organisation and administration. 

(6) As ‘ apprenticeship ’ in technical agriculture is impossible in India 
.owing to the nature of the agriculture practised it would thus seem that 
there exists at. present a real need for technical institutions for the train- 
ing of all grades qf the Agricultural Department. 

• ' (7) Eurther, I am quite sure that the gaining of the different grades can 
■ be accomplished at &e same institution by breaking away from precon- 
ceived ideas regarding methods of 'instruction. 

(8) In the first place, the idea of a’ college * should be 'dropped. 
'The institution should be simply called an agricultural institute. It should 
consist of a well equipped, up-to-date farm, so organised as to be. in a 
; position to give' practical instruction in a variety of different branches, of 
ctgriculture among which the following are the more important : — , 


. . 1 ^ 2 . 
: ' Is. 

11 ^ 6 . 
• (. 6 . 

• r7. 

8 . 

■ (.9. 


Tillage 7 by (a) iadigenouB and 

Cropping 5 (2*) modern methods. 

Plant -selection, storing of seed, etc. 

Land surveying and measuring. 

Construction of bunds and water channels. 
Construction and repairs of buildings. 

Steam, oil, water and wind power engines. 
Utilisation'of power. 

Water lifts and pumps. 

IV Carpentry and fitting. 

i Care and ^feeding of animals. 

Treatment of wounds. 

Diagnosis of contagious and infectious diseases. 
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(9) TJic main principle io be obsm'cd wouM be that- no student 
would be allowed to leave any operation until lie bad mastered it. 
Classes would thus be largely dispensed with. It is, obvious that at an 
institute of the hind it would be possible to arrange couises of instruction 
ior almost any class of student and for nlnioct any cmplo}nnent connected 
with ngricultnre. 

(10) In addition to granting certificates oh proficiency for various 
courses it would be desirable to give a diplonm to those pf>‘t=es«ing llico- 
rctical as well ns practical qualifications. Por diplonm candidatc-s an 
entrance examination in botany, chcnii.stry, pli}>ica nnd mathematics would 
be insisted on, in addition to a full cour.‘:c of not less than two years .'ll 
the institute. Candidates po‘i‘.cs‘;ing the B.Sc. in pure .•science or the 
diploma of an agricullnral college would be exempt from this examination. 

(11) Such an institute would naturally be conducted by the Agri* 
cultural Department. Afliliation with a university should be neither 
practicable nor desirable. 


(12) The University could, however, give n great deal, of indirect 
assistance to agricultural training by improving the teaching of subjects 
bearing on agriculture such as choniistry, physics, botany and maths* 
matics both at the University and the intermediate colleges. Cliemistiy 
and botany, it may be noted, are already required for medical stndent*. 

On no account should the teaching of agriculture ns a^senarate subject be 
encouraged. 


(13) I would be quite prepared to consider the question of prepara- . 
to^ schools for the 'Agricultural Institute, when it is found but by 
actual espcncnce what the educational defects of the students really are. 
Pot the higher grade student there should never be anv trouble but as 

regards the lower grades it is difficiilf . / if ^ f V Tw 

actual ©xperienoc. The establishment of certainty lU 

should not, however, present any ^eat dFffi ® ‘ 

. (14) In the light of the fore^oino V 

to 'establish colleges and a Faculty ^nf f of fhc Calcutta Unrvcrsi^, 

ing degrees in that suhiect woulfl co- ^^^orc with the object of grant- 

21 to be a step in the wrong direction- 
- " * 

' ’■' mi, - j . -dddenduni. 

The^proposed Agricultural Witnfn 

the training of the staff of the Aericulf be .intended' for 

however have a dwtinefc character of department. The farm 'woUld 

for such,objectB as cattle hreedin<» nrorir? probably be utilised 

ot orops. ^ If tie area fa la.?^ improved voriefe,' 

forded of obtammg a good gene^l opportuuitj- would bo 

The etndeum would the«f„,. Cef “ 

y of belonging to a going 
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concern where appliances and methods arc utilised for definite purposes, 
and where ‘ reality ’ is given to effort through having an object in view. The 
institute would, in fact, offer as near an approach as possible to * apprentice- 
ship ’ in * agriculture ’ or * estate management.’ 

One of the chief difficulties would lie in obtaining a suitable site. I have 
already stated that it would probably be necessary to go to North Bengal 
■on account of the difficult}’’ of obtaining the necessary requirements else- 
where. This question, however, may for the present be left open. The 
paramount importance of suitable land must not be overlooked. 

Sta ^. — ^Another difficulty will consist in the employment of a suitable staff 
for an institution of the kind. It must not be forgotten that the institute 
will’ differ greatly from the ordinary agricultural college and an ordinary 
college staff would probably not be suitable. Much will depend on the class 
of men obtained for the heads of the various sections. Men of considerable 
■experience in modern agficulture will be necessary. It is clear that Indians 
X)ossessing sufficient experience arc not to be obtained in Bengal at any rate, 
and recruitment from Europe in the first place will be necessary. Again 
ordinary recruitment to the Indian Agricultural Service for this purpose 
would not do as the officers recruited would bo too young. It ought, 
however, to be possible to get over this difficulty by maldng short term’ 
appointments, say for ten years ; and by offering sufficiently attractive 
terms with a bonus at the expiry of service in lieu of -pension, suitable men 
would dorfI)tless be obtained. 

- - Some considerable time would be required to erect buildings and get the 
farm into workable condition (before students could be admitted). This 
.would probably take two years. 

. . The engagement of the staff should however not be postponed on that 
account as they would be necessary to carry out this work and it would be 
iiec^sary for them to obtain some knowledge of local conditions. It would 
m -fact be advisable .that at least one of the staff should be present when the 
plans for the buildings, etc., are drawn out. 


APPENDIX XXIV. 

Scheme op the University of London for the Degree in Estate 

JIanaoement. 

The University of London 1ms adopted n scheme for a degree of B.Sc. in 
estate management. The scheme at present applies only to external students ; 
the regulations for internal students have notj'et been drawn up (1918). 


SCHEME. 

Subjects ron the intermediate examination. 

Part I. 

1. Land surveying, including its mathematics, and draughtsmanship. 

2. Economics. 

With one of (he foUotving^ viz.y either 

3. Agriculture, including liistory of agriculture, 

or 

4r. Town planning (historj' and data). 

* 

Part II, 

5. Accounting and business organisation. 

,6. The English law relating to land. ^ 


Subjects for the nifAr, examination. 
V . Part z. 

3. The English law relating to land. 


, PartIL 

4. The construction of buildings. 

One of the following, — 

* 

6. Agriculture 
or 

6. Town planning. 

( m ) 
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Twg df the joUoioing : — 

7. Forestry. 

8. Agricultural law. 

_9. Urban public sanitation. 

10. Municipal and local govemnient law. 


It is obvious that any scheme for a corresponding degree in Bengal 
would need to be modified in order to suit the special requirements of the 
Presidency. 
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Contnih. 

l.—TyiKu of Intoimrtrmtf ToUojim • thrrf mnin rrfjtjirt'fl. 

II. — Number n^qiiiri’d for Ititrrinc<Uftt*‘ of c.-.t-Jj tyj>«, 

HI. — Scale of Halnrir<> in the Itiienncflint** (’oIIpko. 

IV. — Staff required for tlie InlemuHliftto folloKC'’ lu e.t*’h tbe Ihn-*' tyj^-^t. 

V. — I'innucinl eslimatrs for the tbtiv tyiw. of Intenn'^diate Vvt luffing aad 

including nllownnce for receipts from fee Income. 

VI. — Estim.atca of toi,il expenditure. 

I VII. — DcductioiiH to be made from total oxi)eiiditure, 

VIII* — ^Totnl new c.xpcnditure. 

Ai’iT-yiiix A. — .Mctliwl used for e.ilculatin.: the feiehing *11011 required, 

_i. — ^Uy considoriitg tho tot.'tl number of perioffij ; 

ii.— By considering tho coun-iM of i,tudy for Intermedioto Colleget. 

ArrKMUX B. — Hough <liitribution of Ititormedi.ate O^llcgea in Bengal. 


I. — OF lKTr.itMi:i»r.\TK CoLu:ci:s. 

In Chapter XXXII, wc have pointed mtt that several type*, of int^'rmcdi.ito 
colleges will he required. Some of them will tniro only intenoediate student?, 
some will have two high school clnsse:* at tarlied to them, and some may po?* 
.vibly have the fouri toji clnsac.«« of n high school. DilTcrent type,** will he set up 
in different placc.'i according to the requirements of tho localities. Though 
c\ or)’ mtcrnicdiatc college will provide teaching in the nrts nnii science subjects 
necessary for admission to the University, along with tho tmining for one or 
more professional careers, cvciy college will not provide jirofcssionnl courses 
for all the professions. Some of the intermediate colleges will prondc sncciil 
traimng for two and other.s may provide training for four or more different 

• Pot fto pinposo ot Iteo we ctoiCy the coUeges ie the felloirini; 

paragraphs under three heads, A B and r * 1*1 ^ r *1 

shoiild have more than GOO students " 


v,-iiE,&ua ui;hiih:iicu lo 1C. JSiioh n ... — '' — *=* - - , 

least four different branches oErtudv leaching m at 

principal and at least 2 other Eiirono.,' + eollcge will have iv European 
subjects. Colleges of this t\me will K* ^ t^^^ped tcacbers representing special 

V'ge number of matriculated 'students loums which provide’ a 

inlermediate Gollcges of tme B ~-T« « 11 

or three-quarters of the pupils i - <^ollcgo of this type about two-thirds 
students, and the rest will be’hicrb 450, will be intermediate 

training in three or more courses of 'will provide 

the staff, a principal and a teacher of a s^eVi \ ‘"’lU have two Europeans on 
rr^ — subject. 


’ The number may varr 

vary w different provinces to 
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Intermediate Colieye of ty'pe C.— In a college of this type about half, i.e., 
300 students only, will 'be intermediate students, and the other half will be 
school boys. It will provide teaching in two or more branches of ^tudy ; 
like the other colleges, this type will also have 2 Europeans on its stafE. . 

II. — ^Total number OB’ Intermediate Colleges required in Bengal. 

We estimate that 9 colleges will be required of ffype A, 21 of Type B and 
9 of Type C, maldng a total of 39 colleges. These numbers have been fixed 
by considering the requirements of each district and the number of students 
from each district ivho have matriculated recently. 

III.— Scale of Salaries. 

We propose the following scale of salaries; — 


Es 

1. Principal, Es. 500 — 1,000, average per mensem . . . 850 

2. Special teachers, Es. 400—750, average per mensem . . 600 

3. Senior Masters in charge of departments, Es. 250 to 400, 

average per mensem . . 320 

4. Masters teaching mainly intermediate classes, Es. 125 to 

-Es. 250, average per mensem . ^ 200 

5. 'Assistant Masters teaching mainly high school classes, Es. 60 

to Es. 125, average per mensem ...... 90 

6. Clerks 25 — 100 

7. Library clerk ‘60 

> 8. Physical Instructor 175 

9. Gymnastic teacher or Assistant Physical Instructor . . 60 

10. Allowanco to the gen6ral superintendent of hostels ... 60 

11. Allowance to the superintendents of hostels .... 26 


>. Note.— Under this scale the average salary per teacher, including the Principal and 
Gymnastic Instructor, is Es. 278 ; excluding the Principal, it is Es. 260 ; and, excluding 
the three Europeans and Gymnastic Instructor, it is Es. 239. For the scale of salaries 
in.the existing colleges in Bengal we refer to paragraph 14 of the Notes on the general 
statistics. — (Appendix XXXIV of this volume.) 

IV .—Staff required for Intermediate Colleges. 


Each Intermediate College will have 600 students. We think the staffs • 
of the colleges should be constituted as follows ; — 


Staff. 

Typo A. 

Type B. ' 

Tj’pe C. 

Prineipal(Rs.'500 — 1,000) ...... 

1 

1 

1 , 

1 

European •specialist fcachcrs (Es, 400 — ^750) 

2 

1 

1 • 

, Sonior'mastors in charge of departments (Es. 230 — ^00) 

6 

4 - 


'Masters teaching mainly intermedinte classes (Rs. 125 — ^250) 

22 

14 

• .11 

Assistant masters teaching mainly high school classes 
.(Rs. 50—125). 

• •• 1 

11 

15 

Physical Instnictor at Rs. 125 ..... 

1 

1 • 

1 

‘A^istant Physical Instructor or Gymnastio Instructor at 
'Es. 50. 

1 

1 

1 

Superintendents of hostels at Rs. 25 .... 

C 

6 i 

i G 

General Superintendent of Hostels at Rs. 60 . 

1 

1 

1 1 


Note. — The strength of the staff has been calculated by two methods. (1) By cal- 
culating the requirements, of the college ns n whole. (2) By calcnlating the strength of 
the staff in each college based on.the programme of work prepared for the requirement of 
different groups of studies. These groups are attached in Appendix A to this memorandum.. 
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V. — I’lNANOAi* ton j:\» n or iitr. ryvi’s oy thi: IntskmoiIate 

(Nif.tj crs : i,r*iiis'o ax AM.'WA.vf'r n*R i:i:cejpts 


rn(»M rn>JS*r<iMi:. 




A. 


tM- 


Tyr *'• 


I I’xiitfiiul . . . , 

U /HHfinJrt l#*v . 

Ti t^iiidr Jii tlc^rpi* <if 

flt'juxrtiin'nt nl IN, R:;o. 
n< nt )N. 

A>--vUt>nit . 

IMiy.'li nl Irntnii tor 

(Jytnnn-tk'tonrlicr . 

A elorUK (IN. Uk),«/:tl, (0,30) 

l.llirary pjorl; , ‘ , 

12 proiis (iiirludini; lnlK>r>itory 
iKiyh) . . . 

Altov'Anco t« 0 Mtpcrinlrndi'nt'' 
nllN.iVi . . . . 

(icnprnl SuporititcmlcDt . 


I . 

I Kwfo 
j»- rtfi !•- wi.'-r 

I » njttf iiin*Nf» 

I I . 

11 n*>l*trtnt itn*' 
li't' nt tt'i, 

I’liy»icnl iH^lrue 
tor 

<»yiiin.»^ttp tr\ 

Vh«*t . 

•I rl* rk-t 
Ml>mry pNrk 

12 |>po»'t 

AlUtwaneo to 0 
at It*. 2A 

Opnrral Kii|V'r* 
fnU'nilf'nt . 


1 rxiRfij‘'»l . • 

. I Hj.. hliA r.*,ri>' 

[ t • ‘ ' 

3 *^.n|ortm*t' r* • 
i 11 * ‘ 

' l.',a-{Ut.'tnl ma*- , 

, tor* . * 

J’Jjv#ic.il 

tor . . 

Uvnimstie ,, 

't'l ' ■ 

■I rl>*rk* . • “ 

Idl>faty cl> rk . ' 

12 |i*'on* . • ‘ ^ 

AUoxtatire to C 
rnwrintewlcnla 
ntJN.2r» . 
CNncml Snpcr- 
inNndent • 


'folftl tnontUIy jtalarjw . 


0,135 


Annual Estimates of Eirpcmliturc. 



If we add to these estimates an amoxmt equal to 10 per cent f 
to provide for superannuation allowances, they will rise to salaries 

type A ; Es'. 1,02,662 for type B ; Es. 93,270 for type C. ^»^^>282 for 

Hostel arrangements . — We anticipate that atleast 300 out of fk 
*7*V reside in hostels, which should he divided into* 6 
training qq students. There will be a resident superintenA accom- 

Hiostefl.a. ““‘toeachhonso. 


i.Tlie 
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who will he ch osen from the masters of the college, and will receive an allowance 
of Es. 25 and free .quarters. All the six houses should be under the 
principal, or under another member of the staff who should receive an allowance 
of Es. 50, and a free house or quarters. These allowances have been 
provided for in the financial estimates. The rent of the hostels should defray 
the cost of the menial staff, of the repairs of hostels, of taxes, and possibly 
of grants to be given to the college societies and clubs. 

Receipts from fee-income. 

The fee in the intermediate classes will be Es. 5, and in the high school 
classes Es. 3. Assuming that 10 per cent, of the students will be exempted 
from fees, and an additional 10 per cent, will pay half fees (which is equivalent 
to assuming that full fees will be paid by 85 per cent, of the students), the 
income from fees will be as follows : — 

Rs. 

Colleges of type A 30,600 

Colleges of type B 26,620 

Colleges of type 24,480 

The net expenditure per annum including the bonuses for superannuation 
allowances, and allowing for receipts from the fee-income, will thus be as 
follows : — 

Bs. 

Colleges of type A 1,00,682 

Colleges of type H ... 76,142 

Colleges of type C . • . 68,790 


"(T;. — ^Estimates of total expenditure. 


The total expenditure (leaving out of account fee-income and deductions, 
dealt with in the next section) will be as follows : — 


9 colleges of type A 

21 colleges of type B 

'9 colleges of type C 


Rs. 

9,06,138 

15,98,962 

6,19,110 


Total . 31,24,230 


VII. — ^Deductions to be made from total cost. 

We think that this expenditure is liable to deductions under the 
. heads set out below : — 

(a) The total estimate Es. 31,^,230 obtained in the preceding section 
has been made on the assumption that the colleges will be institu- 
tions entirely supported by the State ; but in the case of the mission 
colleges the European teachers would largely be honorary workers 
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V.— FlNAXCIAt ESTIMATE FOR EACH OF THE 3 TYPES OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
Colleges ; excluding and including an allowance for RfecEiPTs 

FROM FEE-INCOME. 

^ ilmiOthf s«hn€s. 


I^po A. 


Bs. 


Typo B. 


Typo C. 


Its. 


Bs. 


1 Principal .... 860 

*2 specialist European tcadlicis . 1,200 

6 senior masters in charge of 
department at Rs. 320. . 1,020 

^2 masters at Rs. 200 . . 4,400 

Assistant masters . « 

Physical Instructor . . 125 

-Gymnastic teacher ... 50 

4 clerks (Rs, 100,; 60, 40,30) 230 

Library clerk .... 00 

12 peons (including laboratory 
boys) . . . ,100 

Allowance to 0 Superintendents 
ntB8,26 .... 160 

General Superintendent . . 60 


Total monthly salaries . . 0,135 


1 Principal . . 850 

I spcoialist Euro- 
pean teacher . GOO 

4 senior masters . 1,280 
14 masters . . 2,800 

II assistant mas* 

tersatRs. DO . 990 

Physical Instruo- 
tor . . 125 

G 3 rranastic tea. 

cher . 60 

4 clerks . . 230 

Library clerk . 00 

12 peons . . 100 

AUowanco to 0 
superintendents 
atBs. 23 . 150 

General Super- 
intendent . 60 



1 Principal , . 850 - 

I specialist Euro- 
pean teacher . COO 

3 senior mastots . OGO 

II masters . , 2,200 

16 assistant tnas- 

tors , , 1,350 

Physical Instruc- 
tor . . 125 

Gymnastic tea- 
cher . . 60 

4 dorks . . 230 

Library dork . fiO 

12 peons , • . 100 

Alloivanco to G 

superintendents 
atRs.25 . 160 

General Super- 
intendent . 60 


(^725 


Annual Estimates of Expenditure. • 


— 

Type A. 

lypeB. 

TypoO^ 

Annual salniics 
Library grant 
Laboratoiy giant . 
Contingenoies 

« • # e » * 1 

• •••••• 

« • • « • * « 

• « « • • • • > 

Rs. 

1,09,020 

3,600 

0,000 

1.200 

Rs. 

87,420 

2,000 

3,500 

1,000 

Rs.- 

70,700 

1,000 

3.000 

1.000 

4 

1 


ToiAt 


93,020 

* 

j 

• 8oj300 


If tve add to tliese estimates an amount equal to 10 pez cent, of tKe salaries 
to provide for superannuation allowances, tliey will rise to Es. 1,31,282 for 
type A ; E^. 1,02,662 for type B ; Es. 93,270 for type C. 

Hostel arrangements . — ^We anticipate that at least 300 out of the 600 students 
E reside in hostels, which should he divided into* 6 houses, each accom- 
60 students. There will be a resident superintendent in each house, 
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wJio will be cbosen from tbe masters of the college, and will receive an allowance 
of Es. 25 and free .quarters. All the six houses should be under the 
principal , or under another member of the staff who should receive an allowance 
of Es. 50, and a free house or quarters. These allowances have been 
provided for in the financial estimates. The rent of the hostels should defray 
the cost of the menial staff, of the repairs of hostels, of taxes, and possibly 
of grants to be given to the college societies and clubs. 

Receipts from fee-income. 

The fee in the intermediate classes will be Es. 5, and in the high school 
classes Es. 3. Assuming that 10 per cent, of the students will be exempted 
from fees, and an additional 10 per cent, will pay half fees (which is equivalent 
to assuming that full fees will be paid by 85 per cent, of the students), the 
income from fees will be as follows : — 


Rs. 

Colleges of type A ........ . 30,600 

Colleges of type B ........ . 26,520 

Colleges of type C ........ . 24,480 


The net expenditure per annum including the bonuses for superannuation 
allowances, and allowing for receipts from tbe fee-income, wiff thus be as 


follows : — 

Rb. 

Colleges of type A . . . . . . . . . 1 ,00,682 

Colleges of type B ........ . 76,142 


Colleges of type C . ^ . . . . . . • . 68,790 


VI. — ^Estimates of total expenditure. 

The total expenditure (leaving out of account fee-income and deductions, 
dealt with in the next section) will be as follows ; — 

Rs. 

m 

9 colleges of type A • 9,06,138 

31 colleges of type B ....... . 16,98,982 

9 colleges of type C ....... • 0,19,110 , 

Total . 31,24,230 


VII. — Deductions to be made from total cost. 

We think that this expenditure is liable to deductions under the 
heads set out below : — 

(a) The total estimate Es. 31,24,230 obtained in the preceding section 
has been made on the assumption that the colleges will be institu- 
tions entirely supported by the State ; but in the case of the mission 
colleges the European teachers would largely be honorary workers 
VOL. VI N 
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receiving only a small salary, and we iliiuk it fair to estimate that 
the State will only pay three-fourths 0^ Ihc remaining total cost. 
Wo anticipate that there will be about missionary iutennediate 
colleges. 

(6) In the case of private colleges other thafl missionary we may anti- 
cipate as before that ,thc State will cot^t^ihutc only three-fourths 
of the entire cost and the managers 0 ^ the private colleges will 
provide the remaining one quarter. IlT® anticipate that there will 
be 11 private intermediate colleges. 

(c) Government is already spending money 0*^ students reading in 
the intemicdintc and high smiool clashes in the Government and 
aided institutions. The money w'liicU i'hC Government is now 
spending should bo deducted from the foregoing estimates in order 
to get the net now cost. It is diflTicuIt calculate the amount so 

the colleges aflllmtcd to the University I'he high school classes 
are taught in high schools which often contain primary classes as 
well. 


■ We have based our calculation on the averag® ®®st per pupil paid by 
pubUc fundlf in the schools and colleges of different types. 

The deductions from the new cost to be made under the above heads wo 
estimate as follows ; — 


Ps. 

Dcditofion duo to the smaHness of tho snlnric** of tU® European 

staff of tho mission colleges (sec (<i) above) • • • 8 < ,000 

One quarter of tlio exjwnscs of the missionnty ooUeg®® (excluding 

tho foregoing salnrics) to be paid by the missionary societies 71,2S0 

One qnnTter of tho expenses of the aided non-missiouory colleges ^ 

to ho paid by the governing bodies . . • • -»18,S00 ■ 

' Tot-al amount which tho Govornmont is now spendiaS its own 

nnd aided institutions, estimated nt about • • • * 6,-0,000 ' 


Totat. . 8,97,050 


Notk. — ^N o nccoxmt has been taken in tho deductions nor in the estimates of expendi* 
tnxo on stipends and scholarships. ’ , ■ 


VIII. — ^Total of new expenditure bequired. 

* ' * . 

The total new expenditure we estimate at Bs. 3l 24,230 less Es. 8,97,060, 
that is Es, 22,27,180. ^ 

Note (1). — Tho average monthly salary of the master^ this financial estimate Ixas^ 
been taken at Rs, 200. Tho estimate will ho rcdiiood by 1,50.000, if it is taken at* 
Rs. 176 { and it will be reduced by Rs. 3,00,000 if it is taltoa Rs. 160. 

Note (2). — ^Tho estimate is prepared for tho exponditU*^ when all the intennediate • 
colleges are in full working order. In the first few years the recurring expenditure wtU ho 
floixsidcrably loss, but tho capital expondituro will be gre<»t. ' • 

.Note (3).-— Tho deductions allowed for in respect of the private and raissionaxy col- 
leges are considorod by one member of the Commission as d'^nbtful. 
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APPENDIX A. 

.jMetiiods used for calculating the teaching staff required. 

i. By considering the total mmher of •period, 

il. Estimate of total teaching staff required : — 

■^^'c may estimate the staff required in the following way ; — 

The COO students will be grouped in sections of 45 for 3 periods, and 
grouped in sections of 20, for the remaining periods. 

IFor the first grouping w^e require ^=13 sections. Therefore we require 
13x31=45 periods of teaching. 

Eor the second grouping wc require ®^=30 sections, and we require 
30x21=75 periods. 

Total number of periods required 45+75=120. 

■2. The number of teachers required : — 

Every teacher will teach in the college for 4 periods each day, equal to 
about 3 hours which is a very liberal allowance. 

The number of teachers required=30. 

3. It is interesting to note that the number of students per head=^ =20 
excluding the Principal and the Physical Instructor, which is a very good 
average. * 

ft. By considering the courses of study for Intermediate Colleges. 

Wc have also calculated the staff considering the courses of study and the 
requirements of each subject ; and the number of teachers obtained by this 
method is the same .as the number of teachers calculated by considering the 
total periods required. 


In the following table the figures 

represent periods 

; — 


Subject. 


First year, j 

r 

j Second year. 

Arl^ Course. 

English' 

• • • • 

8 

G 

"Vernttoulat ...... 

% • * * 

3 1 

3 

Histoty and geography .... 


4 

4 

Logic or economic or advanced mathematics 

• • • • 

3 

3 

Natural Science ..... 

• • • • 

3 

3 

Sansluit ...... 


2 

2 

Physical training . . ' . 

• • • • 

2 

2 


Total 

25 

23 






N 2 
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First year Second year. 


Science Omme. 


English 

Yemaculai 

Mathematics 

Ojemistiy 


Chemistry Inbomtory work 


Physics 

Physics laboratory work . . . . 

Botmjf hiolo^, or adraiiccd mathematics 
Physical training . . . . . 


Total* 


English 

Vernacular 


CourK for ttocken. 


Mathematics . . 

History and geography 


Katurol Science 


Methods of teaching and sohool organisation 

Physical training 

School practice in second year . . . 


Total 


English 

Vernacular 


AgrieuUural course.* 


Mathematics, inclnding principles of mechanics 
Chemistry 

hemistry laboratory work . , , 

* 

otany 

Land.surveying 

Prindples of agriculture .... 

t 

Physical ticining 


Total 




* One of the mernhers of ‘the Commission (Mr. P. J. Hartog) thinks it essential that physiofs 
and some elements of zoology should be included in the agricultural course. 
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Subject. 

Commercial Course. 

Englisb 

Vernacular 

Matbematica 


First year, j Second year. 

5 
3 

6 


Geography 

Science 

Economics 

Total 


Engineering Course. 

English ......... 

A 

Vemaoular ' . . 

Mathematics . . . * 

Physics 

„ laboratoiy work . . .... 

iChemistiy • 

„ laboxatoiy work .... . 

Drawing ....... . ■ 

Physical education . . v * * 

Total 



Note. — ^T he studen's of the same subject reading for different courses are expected to be 
^ouped together if their number is small. 
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B. 

B. 

A, A & B. 

A. 

A * B. 

A. 

C. 

Nil. 

C. 

Nil. 

■c. 

A. 

B. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

(Hindu, Mad- 

rasHah, Hare of 
type Cr St. 
Paul’s type C, 
Scottish Church* 
es type B; South 
Suburban, City, 
Bangabasi, 

Ripon, Metro- 
politan of type 
B.) 4 of type 

C and 6 of type 

1 

1 

3 

Dacca of A 
Jagannath 
of A 

Muslim of B 
1 

2 

1 

1 

"*1 

*1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

10 

30 

-af'st'M t*c<IOGUioeD 

OOOU5 loe-ig t*cie4C4i-i'0 

: » 


1 

• •• ■•••• •••• 

D 

GO 

^ r 

* ' • 

: : <N *-1 o 


00 lo lo t- e» CO IQ a 09 o CO c4 *4' o <-< CD 

la CO .-1 00 O O 09 >-1 CO •-< CO O O CO 04 t* oc CC 

^■-4cs e^eoeo c4r-iwr-ieoc4 

o 

•* 

CO 1 

CO *-> 09 o CO 1 C 09 09 09 lo 09 CO ta i> CO CO la * 

Cl *-( 00 cooC9*-(i-iooe4'C<coeooc»ciQOco 

C4 r* coiaco—i cN*--.— ic'iw-o-ia 

o 

o 

t- 

«l 

• a . S-Si. -g’g'S • M Sa - ^ 

•S'& S'cS ''3E,& 

£ sS eS e3 ® ,& c9 m •£»'3 c^ S!*^’S’3"S 

.O Id q 3 cd O ^ (C ^ ^ L? O 63 



g 

O 

cn 

S' 

.s 

^ c5 6 .S 

.5 

a . 

rToooooop 

g>PPP 

P 

53 53 53-,2PPPPPPP 

Q a 

a 

<3 ‘ 

PPP.S 

^ a 

p 

■S’ 

IS 5 

t> o 


1 Sc 0 Appendix XXXIV, para, 6 of this voinmo. 
» See Volume XIII, Statement !• 
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All the 39 intermediate colleges will not be the State colleges, but some 
of them will be missionary and some of them will be private college.s. 

This taken on the hash o! the existing co//egc9 vriil be as fothivs : — 


Kind of oollogi'. 

1 Typo A. 

Typo B. 

i TypoC. 

1 

Total. 

i 

PuWio 

i 

' 7 

1 f 

0 

i " •' 

23 

Missionftiy 

* ••• 

4 1 

: 1 ; 

5 

Private 

' o 

1 ** 

8 

1 

1 

n 

Total 

1 

. ‘ 9 

1 

21 1 

r 

t 9 

1 1 

30 


APPENDIX XXVI. 


Finaxcial Estimate ron Hostel Acco^rMODATIox 
(fl) For Calcutta. 

1. By ihc removal of the intermediate students from tlie Universit)’’ 
<iikI by adding an extra year to the B.A. course, the number of the under- 
graduates will be G,l J2.i Assuming that the number of tlie post-graduate, 
liw and medical students rcninin unchanged, the number of the students in 
the reconstituted University of Calcutta will be 10,G85. IVe find both from 
the figures supplied to us by the principals and from our personal enquiry that 
about -10 ]icr cent, of the students reside with parents and bond fude 
guardians. Accommodation will, therefore, be required for 6,411 students. 
The present hostel accommodation in Calcutta is for 2,257. Additional 
accommodation will therefore be needed for 4,154 students.- 

2. We have already mentioned in Cliaptcr XXXIX, that attached 
messes, though not a very desirable form of residence, may be continued 
for the present and that unattached messes should be dispensed with at an 
early date. The number of the students now residing in the attached 
messes is 2,556. Accommodation at an early date Is therefore required 
for 1,598 students.- 

3. If the students who have failed in the B.A. examination are not 
compollcd to attend lectures, the number nnll be further reduced by 925° 
and the number requiring hostel accommodation will again be reduced by 
555. 

4. Broadly speaking, ho.stcl accommodation will be required for 1,600 
students in the immediate future and on additional accommodation of 
2,500 will be required to transform the alt ached me.sses into hostels. 

5. The cost of providing accommodation for each student in Calcutta, 

taking the figures from the recently built hostels, is about Rs. 1,000 excluding 
the cost of land. This includes the dining room, common room, but it does 
not provide family quarters for supcriniendenls, nor docs it provide gymnasia 
for students, ' , 

C. Rs, 16,00,000 will therefore be tlie sum required in the near future 
and an additional sum of Rs. 25,00,005 will be required later on to replace 
attached messes bv hostels. It is diflicult to estimate the cost of land whose 
value depends on the localities. 


^ See Appendix XXXlV, para. 4 (n) of tlus volume. 
‘ Ihid.t para, II. 

® Ibid,, para fi and footnote to para 11 . 

( IDl ) 
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7. A substantial margin, say about Bs. 2,00,000, should be .set aside for 
the provision of libraries, gymnasia, family quarters for superintendents 
and students’ clubs. 

(b) For Mnfassal Colleges oulM<h CaJeuUn awl Dacca. 

' 8. After the separation of the intermediate classes and the addition 
of an extra year to the B.A. course the number of university students in 
the mufassal colleges will be 2,005.' Some of the existing accommodation 
‘will be sufficient for the university students. The number of students for 
whom accommodation will be needed is roughly 288.^ 

9. Some of the mufassal colleges in the future will be developed into 
university colleges and would require increased accommodation. It is 
difficult at this stage to give an estimate of such expansion. 

10. We have already referred in Cliaptcr XXXIX that in mufassal towns 
the hostel buildings should be of the same quality as that of the new 
-hostels of the Carmichael College at Bangpur. The Carmichael hostel has 
three difiercht types of buildings in which the cost of accommodation per 
'head is Bs. 500, Bs. 600 and Bs. 700, TC.spcotivcly.* IVc take Bs. 600 os 
the cost of accommodation per head in the new hostels to be built in the 
mufassal towns. 

11. The immediate cost of providing accommodation for 300 students 
in the mufassal will bo Bs. 1,80,000, excluding the price of land. And a 

. substantial sum of not less than Bs. 2,00,000 should be set apart for the 
provision of family quarters fox the superintendents, gymnasia and cluhs 
for students, not only in the new hostels but also in the existing ones. 

12. The increased accommodation in the university colleges should bo 
considered along with the general developments of those colleges. And it is 
not possible to forecast at present which of the mufassal colleges will become 
University colleges and to what extent increased accommodation will ho 
required there. 

(c) Summary of Expenditure. 

Immediate hequirimests. 

' Rs. : 

Hostels for Caleiitla . 16,00,000 

Improvements for Calcutta hostels (family quarters for super- 
intendents and gymnasiums, etc.) 2,00,000 

Hostels in mufassal towns . , 1,80,000 

Improvements for mufassal'hostds ...... 2,00,000 

Total . 21,80,000 

.This estimate does not include the price of land. An additional sum of 

Bs. 25,00,0()0 will ultimately be requited to replace attached messes by . 
hostels'. ■ 


I See Appendix XXXIV, para 4 (6) below. 
* Ibid., para. 13. 
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PiNAKCiAL Estimate for the proposed Peconstructio:? of Calcutta 

University. 

Wc have already discussed the financial estimate of Calcutta Universitj 
in Chapter LI and for the sake of ready reference wc give here the summary 
of the estimate. 


I. Teaching University of Calcutta— - 


• 

Rs. 

(a) Admiiustration . . ♦ ■ . 

71,400 

Expenses of new Boards .... 

39,000 

{h) Travelling expenses . . ■ • . 

10,000 

(c) New university chairs at the Sanskrit and 


Islamia College ..... 

25,000 

(ff) Addition for Presidency Ch.air6 • 

50,000 

(c) Fund for payment of university teachers 

1,25,000 

(/) Department of Education (salJiries) 

29,000 

(ff) Physical education of students * 

24,000 

(7i) Bengali ....... 

9,00b 

(t) Urdu ....... 

6,000 ' 

(j) Phonetics ...... 

12,600 

(X‘) Statistics ...... 

12,600 

(I) Library grant ...... 

50,000 

(jm) Librarian ...... 

7,200 

(n) New technological departments and agri- 


culture ....... 

1,16,400 

(o) Contribution to, Calcutta coll<?gos for their 


improvement ..... 

6,37,000 

Total 

- © ' 

12,24,200 

II. Mufassal colleges (excluding Dacca) — 


Mufassal Board . . . • * * 

12,000 

Contribution to mufassal colleges for their 


■ improvement ..... 

5,00,000 

Total 

5,12,000* 


III. Grant from Government to the University of 
' Calcutta in compensation for less of matri- 
culation and intermediate examination 
fees 3j00j000' 

.( 193 ) 
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IV. Certain capital grants proposed for tlic Teaching 
University of Calcutta and mufassal colleges 
(excluding Dacca New science departments 
at Presidency College) .... 

Besidential accommodation for Calcutta— 

Expenditure on hostels .... 

For replacement of attached messes 

Students’ clubs, gymnasia, etc. 

Library Initial grant for books 

Laboratories and libraries for botany and 
zoology ...... 

Extension for technological laboratories, land 
and buildings ..... 

New University building on fish market site and 
furniture for it 

Hostels in mufassal colleges .... 


4,00,000 


16,00,000 

12,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 


50,000 


10,00,000 

11,00,000 

4,00,000 


Total . 61,50,000 


GRAND TOTAL . 81,86,200 


3, Staff required. 


SnojEcr. 

1. 

Professor. 

Header. 

Lecturer. 

Junior 

Assistant. 

Demon. 

strator. 

Total. 

English 

Philosophy 


1 

2 


• a 

3 

* * » 

1 

• * 


• « 

1 

Political Economy 


1 

1 

1 

« a 

3 

hlathomatics 


1 

1 

« 1 

a a 

• 3 

Pliysies . 


» • 

1 

« « 

1 

2 

-Chemistry 


• • 

I 


1 

3 

History . 


1 

1 

' i 

• a 

3 

Islamic • History and 

Mn) 

1 

1 

1 


4 

other Islamic studies. 






Arabic . * • 

• 1 (a) 

• • 

1 

2 

* a 

4 

Persian • • 

Ma) 

• • 

1 

2 

• • 

4 

^ Urdu • • » 

« * 

• • 

1 

* * 

a a 

1 

Total ■ . 

3 

C- 

a 

s 

2 

30 


{a) Dnivecsity Professors, 


^ In the case of Islamic studies, Arabic and Persian, the Junior Assistants 
-will be Moulvis. On aeoonnt of the vast range of subjects included in Islamic 
^studies and Islamic History a reader has also been provided for. 
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•1. Monthhj Salaries. 

The Bcale of salaries is taken to be tlic same as in the Dacca University. 

Rs. 


AlloAvance to tlic Principal 

• • • t t 

200 

6 Readers (at Rs. 400— 

-COO) the average being 


Rs. 533 


3,198 

11 Lecturers at Rs. 330 


3,630 

8 Assistants at Rs. 100 

• 

800 

2 Demonstrators Rs. 150 


300 

Physical Instructor . 

• 

160 

Librarian . 


100 


Total 

8,378 

5. 

Total Cost. 




Rs. 

Salaries of the Staff 

• • « • 

1,00,530 

Office establishment 

« « » • 

2,000 

Contingency 

• • • » 

1,200 

Library 

• • » • 

3,000 

Laboratory 

• « * » 

1,000 


Total 

1,07,736 


C. Conclusion. 

The college is likely to have 600 students 100 of whom may be students- 
leading for Islamic studies. This mmiber will include the students reading 
for special Islamic degree as well. 

AVe have obtained the total cost by considering the requirements of each 
subject j it tallies wth the cost of the college obtained by considering the' 
average salaries of the teachers.^ 

The average number of the students per teacher will be about 20. 

Nole. 

In Section XY of Chapter XXXIV and in Chapter LI, paras. 39 — i5, 'we 
have described the need for new colleges and have discussed their cost by 
taking the average salaries of all the teachers. It is desirable to illustrate the 
results by considering the detailed requirements of a new college. AVe have 
recommended that an Islamia College should be established in Calcutta,^ 
for which site has already been acquired. No nucleus exists for this college 
and the whole staff can be appointed on terms recommended by us. 

^ In para. 42, Chapter LI, the cost of a coUego of 1,000 Was found to bo Rs. 1,29,200 and that' 
of 600 students to bo Rs. 1,03,200. TIio cost of a college for 600 obtained above is Rs. 1,07,736. 

® Chapters XXIV and LII. 
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Estimates op initial recurring annual expenditure of the Dacca 
University assuming the number of students to be 1,500, 

Part I. 

I ntrodudon /. — In Tables A to G below we submit estimates of initial recur- 
rent expenditure based on the liypothesia that there will be 1,500 (post-inter- 
mediate) students at Dacca University of whom 30.0 \vill bo graduates ; and 
we assume that 400 undergraduate students will join the three years’ course 
each year.* In Part II, we give estimates for the increase in net recurring 
<;xpenditurc which an increase in the student population from 1,500 to 2,000 
will necessitate. 

Table A. — ^Details of tlic tenebitig staff. 

Table B. — Sniariog of the teaching staff. 

Table C. — ^MisccIIaneoug ; subordinate cgtnblishincnt for laboratories, etc. 

Table D. — Administrative sleff. 

Table E. — ^Menial staff. 

Table F. — Details of other annual* e.xpcnditurc3. 

Table G. — ^Demonstration school of 300 boys, 


TiVBLE A. 

DetxMls of the teaching staff. 


Aris a 7 id Science. 


Subjects. 

Professors. 

Readers. 

Lecturers. 

Assistants. 

Demon- 

atralors. 

Total. 

F.agUsU (Language and 
Litcratutel. 

1 

.3 

8 

<1 

• ■ 

1C 

Mathematics (pure and 
applied and Astro- 
nomy). 

1 

1 

4 

2 

• ■ 

8 

Philosophy 

1 

2 

2 

« ■ 

• • 

5 ■ 

History 

1 

n 

2 

I 

1 

• * 

6 

Political Economy 

1 

1 

1 


4; 

Sanskiit and Bengali • 

I 

1 

2 

3 

• c 

7 

Persian and Urdu . 

Arabic 

• • 

1 

(In 

1 

:-Iudcd in Is 

1 

amio Studic 

* « 

*•) 

3 

l^hysios > 

1 

o 

1 

* * 

4 

S 

Chemistry . 

1 

2 

2 

» • 

4 

D 

Zoology ) 

Ijotany 3 ’ 

1 

1 

• • 

» • 

2 

4 


^ We include in this figure a provision for a certain number of students readmitted niter 
failure at their examinations. 

( 1!»7 ) 
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Arts aid Science — contd. 


Subjects. 

Professors. 

Readers. 

Lecturers. 

Assistants. 

Dciron- 

strotors. 

1 

■ Total, 





•s 



Geography , 

1 (0)1 

• • 

1 

a • 

1 

3 

Erench and German . 

4 • 

j 

1(6) 

• • 

• a 


1 

Islcmic Stvdits. 


1 





lelamio Studies and 

1 

3 i 

5 

2 

/ 

» • 

11 

Arabic. 


j 





Education. 







Education . 

b 

3 (c) 

3 


a a 

7 

Physical Education (d) 

1 

a « 

* a 

a a 

1 

2 

Law, 







TiSiw • « • 4 

1 

1 

1 

6.(e) 

a a 

I 

1 

7 

Total 

14 

23 

38 

14 

i 

12 1 

101 


(«) Or Reader. 

(6) One Tutor at a salary of Rs. 400 per menecm, 

(e) Including a Reader in Phonetics, who might later be head of a derailment, 

(d) In the Dacca UniverBity Report the ProfesBor of Physical Education, and the Gymnasiun? 
Instiuctor at Rs. 100 (who for con-venicncc wehavedassifiedas Demonstrators) were included 
under the heading Central Administration, Superior Staff, 

(e) Il^th a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem. 


TABLE B. 

S at.a httss op the teaching stafp. 

1.— Monthly salaries of the teaching staff. 

All figures are given in rupees per mensem. 

• Rs. 

14 Professors (at Es. 600—1,000) tie average being Rs. 850 ^ 11,900^ 
Additional allowance to 6 Professors at Es. 500 . , '.3,000 

23 Readers" (at Es. 400—600) the average being Rs. 533 . 12,259- 

38 Lecturers (32 at Rs. 330 and 6 Lecturers in Law at 

Rb. 200) ' 11^7(50. 

14 Assistants at Rs. 100 

11 Demonstrators at Rs. 150 and one Physical Instructor 

atEs. 100 1 inn 


Total of the monthly salaries of the teaching stag 


42,069 
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n. — Annual salaries. 


Total of annual salaries 


Us, 

C,39G 


TABLE D. 


ADJnNlSTBATIVE STAPr. 


— Monthly salaries of the swperxor 

staff for gene’ral administration, 

Bs. 

Vice-Chancellor . . . • 

* • # 4 

4,000^ 

Begistrar 

• • » • 

1,000 

Librarian ..... 

♦ 4 • • 

850 

University Steward 

• * * 4 

500 

2 Assistant Librarians 

• • * • 

400 

' 2 Assistant-Surgeons . 

• • 4 4 

450 

Groundman for playing fields 

4 • • • 

300^^ 

■ 

Total 

7,500 


11, — Monthly salaries for clerical estahlisliment. 

(The estimates are taken by xednemg the Dacca XJniversity Committee’s 
estimate by one-fourtli as suggested by the Government of India.) 




Bs. 

1 Head Assistant, Begistrar’s office (or Assistant Eegistrar) 

330 

Accountant 

• • • • • 

533 

Cashier on Bs. 100 — 150 

• * * • » 

133 

Stenographer on Es. 75 — 100 

« « 4 • « 

92 

Uj>pcr 

Division. 

- 

2 Clefks on Bs. 100 

• •44a 

- ' 200 

2 Clerks on Bs. 80 . . _ 

• • * 1 • 

160 

2 Clerks on Es. 60 

4 • • • • 

120 

3 Clerks on Bs. 40 

• * • • • 

120 


1 This is the salary suggested for the^fitst Vioe-OhancoUor, "vyho 'vrill be responsible 
for organising the university. The normal salary should be Es, 3,000. 

® We have included the Gtoundman under this heading as -was done bv the T)apr>ri 
University Committee^ in order to avoid creating a fresh category, 

I 
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Es. 

4 Clerke on Es. 60 . . ' 240 

6 Clerks on Es. 45 225 

6 Clerks on Es. 35^ . 210 

8 Clerks on Es. 25 200 


Total . 2,563i 

/ 

III. — Total of salaries for administrative staff. 

Total monthly salaries of administrative staff 
(excluding menials) 10,063 


Tot'al annual salaries of administrative staff 

(excluding menials) 1,20,766 


TABLE E. 

Menial staff. 

' Es. 

(The estimate of the Dacca Committee was Es. 3,912 ; of 
the Government of India, ultimate Es. 2,750 and 
immediate Es. 2,400.) 

Total monthly salaries of the establishment . . 2,400 

Total annual salaries ...... 28,800 


TABLE E. 

Details of otheb expenditure calculated annually. 

Es. 


Library (for books, bindiilg, etc.) . 

• • 

35,000 

Contingencies ...... 

• • 

16,000 

Laboratories and Oriental History (Museum) . 

• « 

27,000 

Scholarships and Prizes and Allowances . 

• « 

15,000 

Increased stipends for Musalmans and backward classes . 

2,880 

Grant-in-aid to Union 

* • 

500 

Grant for games ...... 

• 4 

1,600 

Travelling allowances . .f. 

• • 

10,000 

Scavenging ...... 

ft • 

1,400 

Water, Drainage and Electric supply 

• • 

40,000 

Printing charges and contribution to the 

University 



ft ft 

10,000 


Total . 

1,59,280 


^ The estimate of the Dacca Committee under this heading was Rs. 2,626, which was 
reduced by the Government of India to Rs. 2,016 as ultimate andRs. 1,600 as immediate. 
We have increased the pay of the Assistant Registrar and the Accountant, but reduced 
the number of clerks. 

-t 


o2 
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TABLK C?. 


Demons riJA*! ION Scnooi- nr "00 i^ov?. 


7 . — Moiifhhj mhfies. 

Iloficl Mflbtor (Rs. <100 — GOO) .... 

Second Muster ....... 

13 oilier tcncliers on nvernno snlnry of Rb, 00 . 

Total of inoiitlily .<?alnrics 


Rs. 

333 

330 

i.no 



21, — Annual sahincs. 

Total of animal salaries ..... 
Contingencies including Uvo clerks 

Tor,\ii 


21,390 


l,S0O 


20,190 


TABLE n. 


(t) The total initial annual recurring expenditure may he summarised as 
iollowa : — 


Rs. 

1. Salaries of the teaching stall' at the rate of Rs. 4C,8GD 

pci month (Table B) 5,02,428 

2. Subordinate establishment for laboratories, etc., at the 

rate of Rs. 533 per mensem (Table C) , . . C,39G • 

3. Salaries of the administrative stall at the rate of 

Rs. 10,063 per mensem (Table D) . . . . 1,20,756 

4. Menial staff : wages at the rate of Rs. 2,400 per mensem 

(Table B) . 

5. Other expenditure (Table F) 

6. Demonstration School (Table G) 


*28,800 
. 1,69,280 

26,116 


Total 


9,03,776 
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[ii) To calculaic tlio not increaBo in’ expenditure, over and above the 
recurring expenditure at present incurred at Dacca, the following sums must 
be deducted : — 

Kb. 

1. Income from fees at Rs. 6 per mensem (a) . . . 91,800 

2. Tuition foe at Es. 3 per mensem realised from 300 

school boys in the demonstration school {a) . . 10,080 

3. The sum which the Government is now spending on the 

Dacca, Jagannath and the Training Colleges Es. 

(?) Dacca College .... 1,35,308 

(n) Jagannath College . . . 12,000 

(Hi) Training College .... 5-1,702 

2,02,070 

Scholarships now given by the Government to the 
students ........* 5,000 


Total . 3,08,950 


(m) The net additional expenditure will bo . 5,94,820 


(a) It is assumed that 10 per cent, vill be free scholars and 10 per cent, will pay ball 
fees. The fee is therefore charged on 85 per cent, of the students. 


Part II. 

In Part I we have submitted estimates for the increase in initial recurring 
expenditure at Dacca if the total number of students is 1,500. But we tbmk 
the number may be 2,000. The reformed madrassahs arc, we understand, 
likely to contribute 30 students in 1921, GO in the following' year ; and it is 
cstimal ed that the number may rise soon to 1 00. The total number of students 
contributed to the three years’ course would be hi that case, allowing for 
wastage, between 250 and 300. The present intermediate classes and future 
intermediate colleges at Dacca will no doubt form the largest feeders of the Uni- 
versity. But there maybe a considerable influx from other districts, especially 
those like Noakhali aud Faridpur which are unlikely to have university 
colleges ; and the Assam Government may reasonably ask for a nimiber of 
places to be reserved for Assamese students as was originally contemplated. 
In these circuinsl anccs it may bo necessary to increase the accommodation 
of the University from 1 ,500 to 2,000 at the outset, or soon afterwards. 

2. The following additional staff is lilccly to be required if the number of 
the undergraduate students be increased by 400, with a corresponding increase 
in the number of the graduate students, and a uow hall is established. 
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appendix xxvm. 
TABLE I. 


Subjects. 


English . • 

Mathematics 
Philosophy • 

History 

Political Economy 
Sanshiit and Bengali 
Persian and Urdu 
Physics 
Chemistry . 

Ceology and Botany 
Islamio studies . 
Education . 

La^y • • 

Total 




Bcaderfi, 

jccturors. 

Demon- 

strators. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

1 ^ 

2 


1 

1 ^ 1 


• 4* 

1 

1 ••• 

1 


• •• 

1 • 

1 

1 

• •4 

1 

... 

1 

• •• 

1 

j 1 

1 


1 

1 *** 

1 

• •• 

• «4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

*44 

1 *** 

1 

a 

1 


1 *** 



• •• 

1 *** 




1 *** 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

7 

10 

, 3 

• 

5 


Total. 


2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 


36 


follows : — 


TABLE J. 


Bs. 


Seven B-eaders at Bs. 533 . ’ . 

Ten Lectniers at Bs, 330 

Three Demonstrators at Bs. 150 . 

Five Junior Assistants at Bs. 100 , 

Allowance of the Provost 

Four Tutors at Bs. 100 

Eight Assistant Tutors at Bs. 50 . 


3,731 

3,300 

450 

600 

200 

400 

400 


Total monthly salaries ’ . . 8,98i 


We estimate the increased expenditure on contingencies, clerks and peons 
at say Bs. 3,000 per annum. 

4. The monthly income from fees at the rate of Bs. 6 per mensem would be 
Bs. 2,550. The additional monthly cost would therefore be Bs. 6,431 or 
Bs. 80,000 per annum. Thus the total expenditure of the University 
(additional to the present expenditure at Dacca) would be raised from about 
,.Bs. 5,95,000 to Bs. 6,76,000 pKc annum, if the number of students at the 
^utBet were 2,000 instead of 1,500. 
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Part III. 

Notes on the foregoing estimates. 

(A) The strength of the staff fins been calculated for the strict requirements 
of Ctncli subject on the basis of previous docunioiits, and in some cases with the 
assistance of expert advice. It is interesting to note that the number of 
students per teacher comes 'out to be a little over 15. If the number of stu- 
dents is increased b)’^ 500 to 2,000 and the number of the staff is increased by 
25 to 12G, the number of students per teacher will rise to 16. 

(B) No provision has been made for bonuses or pensions. Pensions were 
not included in the jncvioiis estimates of the Dacca University Committee. A 
further sum of Rs. 70,000 should be added to the annual expenditure if the bonus 
is reckoned at the rate of 10 per cent, of the salaries ; and this must be pro- 
portionately raised in case a higher rate of bonus is settled. A further sum 
of Es. 8,000 (on the 10 per cent, basis) should be added if the number of 
students be increased to 2,000, and consequently the staff to 126. 

(C) No provision is made for the repairs of the buildings, and the rents 
of bungalows and hostels arc not included in the receipts. We under- 
stand that the rents of the hostels will pay for the repairs of the hostels and 
menial hostel establishments. The allowances of the Provosts, Tutors and 
Assistant Tutors arc included in the salaries of the teaching staff. 

(D) Though we have provided for the teaching of Sanslcrit, the School 
of Sanslmtic Studies is not included in this immediate estimate. Nor have 
we included geology,, physiology, medicine, agriculture or civil engineering, 
which should all be provided for at future dates. 

(E) Travelling allowances arc not included in the estimates. The travel- 
ling allowance in a teaching university should be relatively less than in an 
affiliating university. An allowance of about Es. 8,000 sliould be made for 
travelling expenses.^ 

(F) The income from the examination fees in the Calcutta University 
not only pays the examination expenses, but supplies a substantial contribu- 
tion to the expenses of the post-graduate teaching. In other universities 
also the examination fees cover all the examination expenses.® The Dacca 
University will not conduct matriculation and intermediate examinations 
and the number of students for higher examinations will be small in the first 
few years after the establishment of the University. A special grant for the 
deficit on the examination expenses will therefore also be necessary. 

(G) It is difficult for us to give an estimate cither of repairs or of electric 
charges. We understand that the Dacca Electric Supply Company have made 
acontract with the Government and the Univer.sity may have to take electricity 
from the Company. We liavc provided in the Budget a lump sum of Rs. 40,000 

for electric and water supply which may not be found to be sufficient. 

> - - ■ 

■ ■ - - — -■ — — 

^ The travelling nllownncc hill of the Allahabad University for the Fellows, Inspectors, 
Exaniincis one! othcis, was Re. 11,730 in tho year 1017. 

- In tho Allahabad Univer.sity in tho year 1917, the fee income was Rs. 1,97,073 and tlio 
examination ospcnfccswcro Rs. 1,C4,2C3-15-S. 
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(H) The Dacca Committee contcmijloted the establishment of an Engin- 
eering College in Dacca, whose staff might hare been useful to the University . 
in repairs and the construction of new buildings. In subsequent discussions 
it was assumed that the University buildings would be Government property 
and as such would be looked after by the Public Works Department. Under 
onr scheme the management of the property rill be transferred to the Univer- 
sity, and we recommend that the University should make an allowance for 
the ser^rices of the Superintending En^cer of the Dacca Division, if he super- 
vises repairs and constniction on behalf of the University. The University 
might employ its own subordinates for this purpose. 

(I) It may be of interest to compare the expenditure of the new University 
of Mysore with the University of Dacca that we are now proposing. The total 
cost of the University of Mysore is Es. 3,25,091 and the cost per student is 
Es. 529. The total proposed cost of the University of Dacca is Es. 10,14,548 
and the cost per student is Es. 508. 


PAET IV. 


The cost of estahUsMng a Medical College at Dacca. 

1. In Chapter XXXm, para. 120, we have discussed the establish- 
ment of a Medical College at Dacca. It is not possible to estimate the cost 
of establishing a Medical College at Dacca until we know what will happen 
to the Medical School and how far its resources can be utilised for the college. 

2. Staff . — ^We give here the minimuiu staff that will be required at the 

outset. The further development and the addition of new departments will 
depend on the funds available in future ; 


Subject. 


Medicine nnd clinical medioinn 
Pathology . 

Snrgcrj’ 

Physiology (o) 

Anatomy . 

Midmicty . 

Materia Mcdica 
Hygiene 

Medical Jurisprudence 
Opthalomology 

Totae 


Professor. 


Readar. 


1 

1 

I 

1 


1 

1 


3 


Lecturer. 


1 
I 
1 
1 
• • 
1 
• • 
I 
1 
1 


8 


Assistant. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

i 

« • 

1 


s 


Total. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 


24 


diato cost, Chaptcr'xx^n^^para!’^!^”*’^® not included in the estimate of iim 

““oUege .ho«ld be oompensai 

tbeir salaries riiould be a litria bM JOJiy, para. 43) and tbereli 

' * tie corresponding salaries in 1 
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dcpiirlinciits o£ arts and science. Tlie inaximum salaries recommended for 
arts and science^ are taken as Uic basis of calculation in tbo present estimate. 

4. Monthly Salaries of the Stajf,-~Tho department of physiology, which 
will have a professor, a lecturer and a demonstrator is excluded in the following 
estimate : — 

Monthly salary. 

• Rs. 

4 Professors at’Rs. 1,000 each .... 4,000 

Additional allowance to Professors . . , 1,000 

3 Readers at Rs. GOO each .... 1,800 

7 Lecturers at Rs. 400 each .... 2,800 

7 Demonstrators at Rs. 150 each . . . 1,050 

Allowance to the Principal in addition to his salary 

as a Professor 200 

Allowance to one tutor and two assistant tutors . 200 

Total . . 11,030 


5. Estimate of Amntal Recurring Exyendiiiirc — 

Annual Salaries 1,32,600 

PrincipaUs Office Establishment , . . 3,000 

Library . ' 3,000 

vScholarships and Prizes .... 3,000 

Aid to Sluslim students and backward classes . 2,400 

Laboratories excluding x^hysiology . . 5,000 

Contingencies ...... 4.000 

Total . 1,53,000 


6. Fees, — ^Thc college will have about 200 students ; about 10 per cent, 
will be free scholars and about 10 i>er cent, will pay half tution fees ; 
assuming the fee is charged at Rs. 7 per mensem, the income from fees will be 
Rs. 14,280. 

The net cost will therefore be about Rs. 1,38,720 excluding the department 
of Physiology and about Rs. 1, GO, 000 including the department of Physiology. 

PART Y. 

Buildings for the Dacca University. 

1. ^Ye do not propose to make definite recommendations in regard to the 
exact use of the existing buildings at Dacca, nor do wo propose to give detailed 
estimate of the buildings which should be built on the Ramna site. The 
estimate of some of the buildings were prepared by the Dacca Universit}'^ 


’ Sec Table B of this Appcn(ri.\:. 
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Committee. On account of tile war conditions, the rates for huilding have 
changed very greatly and it is impossible to give the estimate of the rates at 
the time of actual building. All that we can say at present is that in our 
view the buildings proposed were on too lavish a scale. 

2. The Dacca Committee estimated the capital expenditure at Rs. 65,17,615 
which were reduced to Rs. 38,40,000 in 1914 on account of the outbreak of 


the war. These estimates were again revised and they were reduced to 
Es. 11,25,000 spread over three years at the time when the opening of the 
University contemplated to be in July 1918. ^ 

3. With the expansion of the University, the buildings may be provided 
as in the revised estimates, but beginning can be made at once with the existing 
buildings after providing cheap hostels for the residence of the students. 

4. We have already said that we do not like to make defiiutd recommenda- 
tions about the use of the existing buildings, but we would like to make a few 
suggestions for the consideration of those who would be asked to assign tiie 
existing buildings for various purposes. 

5. The Government House is too gorgeous for the residence of the Vice- 
Chancdlor. It may have been suitable for the Vice-Chancellor according to 
the scale of bnildings contemplated by the Dacca Committee. In the light of 
the reduced estimates, we think that its front portion should be given to the 
University library and its back portion should be used for the offices and the 
Umversity meetings. 


6. The Engineering school which is now located in the compound of Dacca 
0 should be removed to Press buildings or eslewheie and the Dacca and 
ngineering hostels which are both situated in the same compound and which 
pxo^de accommodation for 384 students should form the Dacca Hall. The 
^nee^ school might be transferred into physics laboratory and the 
epaxtment ^ould be located in the existing science laboratory of 

laboratories andftshould'^^^ 


upper auditorium for arts lectures. The- 

TOd ® a! b™ bmlt behmd ae old Seoretamt 

a part of Muslim Hall. Twn ’ should continue to be 

Secretariat and these with should be built at the back of the 

stitute Muslim Hall. ^ ^ portion of the Secretariat would con* 

8. The Jagannath Hall ■vr "K 

used as the nucleus of one of tli.* 'hi f building and the stable might be 

JagannathHalloritinaybethehS®/’T?^ “®y«therbea hostel ofthe 

plina aoola t. competed t ^ 'll? 

oacd a» B«>l„gy and Geography Labltoiie.. 
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10. TJic Training College with hostel accommodation and the demonstra- 
tion school should also be built on the Eamna site. A building for the Univer- 
sity Union should also bo provided and it diould be built at a place vdthin 
easy approach from different halls. 

11. IVc have said in paragraph that a fourth hall may be 

necessary for the outset. It should be built on the line of the Jagannath Hall. 
We are impressed with hostels of the new Bangpur College and rve thinlc that 
the style is most suitable to adopt. It is cheap and it costs about Rs. 600 per 
student. The ground plan as we have already said should be similar to the 
hlinto Circle of the Aligsirh College. A number of bungalows for the residence 
of the senior staff and a number of family houses with full Indian comforts 
should also be provided for the Indian staff. We lay great stress on the 
provision of the acconunodationfor the members of the staff, w’hose residence 
close to the halls to which they are attached is the necessary part of the 
orginisation of a residential University. 
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Percentage oe passes at University Examinatioks. 


Dr. Gregory has in his note^ quoted certain figures from a speech 
made by Dr. Watson at a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University in 
1915. The imputation, if I am not mistaken, is that the increasedn the per- 
centage of passes is attributable to a fall in the examination standard. The 
gravity of such a charge against a university cannot be over-estimated and 
the matter requires a fuUer treatment than it has hitherto received. 

2. The percentage of passes at an examination is the result of a number of 
complex causes which it may be difficult if not impossible to enumerate exhaus- 
tively. If we confine our attention to a single institution it is clear that if all 
other circumstances remained invariable, the percentage of successful candidates 
may he made to vary from year to year by the exercise of greater or less care 
in the selection of candidates to be presented at the examination. To take a 
concrete illustration. Let us assume that there are 100 students in the final 
class of a school or college of whom only 50 have attained the standard of 
efficiency prescribed for the examination. If the institution presents for the 
examination all the 100 students the percentage of successful candidates 
will be 60. If, on the other hand, the institution presents only those 50 vho 
are duly qualified the percentage will he 100. The figure may be made to vary 
between these limits by sending up any number of candidates between 60 and 

100.^ The institution may he guided in its choice by one or other of two 
motives : — 


G) regard for the good name of the institution as an efficient place of 
instruction, 

(«) compulsion exercised by a superior authority by a restrictive rule 
t at if the percentage of passes falls below a prescribed standard, 
e institution will be^deprived of its privileges. 

. IS manifest that in the case of the same institution, if all other ciicum- 

^ 4 . to year the percentage of passes is 

training T u Z ^P^'^ovement or a deterioration of the standard. of 
—whether s students. If it is established, that steps have been taken 
ciency of the institnJ Pressure is immatert&l—to improve the effi- 

i Kiiu percentage of successful . v i v j +nnt. 


riscinthcpercentaaeof^ place of instruction and this is followed by a 

thereisaorsIfrlL^ 

circumstances. IVhether there has 
of fact to he determined u^n ^ condition of the institution is a question 

4. If wo still ^ ^ evidence m each case. 

^tho percentage of institution and its students, 

courses of studies prescrihpfl affected by variations in the 

a reference to two coSret Z I body. I shall illustrate this by 

— ^^^ffg ^ances. IntheUm ^sity of Calcutta up to 

1 olamo V, Koto C, patas. 2-7. ^ 

( 210 ) 
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llic year 188-1, every candidate for the B. A. examination was required to take 
np matliematics and to pass a test in d 3 niamics, hydrostatics and astronomy. 
To my knowledge, a great many sUidcnls failed in this subject at the examina- 
tion ; there were many young men of more than average ability who had n o 
taste for mathematical studies and consequently failed at the examination. 
ITrom 1885, the examination was divided into two parts, in one of which mathe- 
matics, in the other philosoijhy, was made obligatory. This afforded some 
relief to uon-mathcmatical men but jjroved irksome to men who had no taste 
for philosophy. This system was abolished by the regulations framed in 1906. 
Since then many candidates have passed the B.A. examination with combina- 
tion of subjects like histor}^ economics and Sanskrit who would have failed 
if they had been compelled to take up cither philosophy or mathematics. A 
choice of subjects unquestionably facilitates passes h,t an examination. 

5. It is plain that if wc do not limit our attention to one institution but 
consider a large number of institutions of various grades of efficiency, the opera- 
tion of the circumstances indicated above may become very complex and 
it may be dangerous to draw an inference from a superficial examination 
of average statistics. 

G. With these j)rcliminary remarks, I proceed to narrate some of the events 
which took place when the University was reorganised as the result of the 
legislation of 190-1 ; for I cannot but feel that it is a cniel libel upon those who 
devoted their time and energies in the strenuous years which followed the 
legislation of 1901 to ignore the value of the work which was then accomplished 
in the way of improvement of our schools and colleges a s agencies for instruction . 

7. At the time when the Indian Universities Act was passed in 190-1, the 
condition of secondary schools in Bengal was unsatisfactory. This was fully 
recognised by the framers of the regulations promulgated by the Government 
of India in 1906. It was accordingly arranged that the University should 
undertake a survey of all schools, govermnental, aided, and unaided, and deter- 
mine in each instance the fitness of the institution to be maintained as a recog- 
nised school, that is, as a school qualified to present candidates at the matri- 
culation examination. The Sjuidicate in 1907 provisionally adopted a set 
of resolutions for the guidance of the first inspectors. Those resolutions were 
confirmed on the 21st Ajiril 1908, and were as follows : — 

Eesolutions adopted by the S 3 ’ndicatc regarding the principles on which the 
merits of schools seeking recognition should be judged. 

Resolutions. 

That the University Inspectors of Scliools in judging of, and reporting on, 
the claims of schools to be recognised should keep in \dew the requirements 
formulated in the following clauses, (u), (6), (c), etc., referring to the clauses 
in Section 3 of Chapter XXII of the University Regulations (the scope and 
application of which the clause is meant to define). 

(a) The Managing Committee should be so constituted ns to include not 
more than two members of the teaching staff, one of whom ought to be elected 
by the teachers. The Committee should draw up rules defining their conslitu- 
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tion nnd fimctionB, nnd should meet ordinarily once n month. In Ihc ca.‘-c o£ 
schools under the manngciucut. of Government, the Committee will meet at 
such intervals ns may he decided by the J^cpartmcnl of Public Instruction. 

(6) As a rule a recognised High School tihonld Ijave on its staff not less than 
tu'o B. As, and two F. As. or in lieu of two B. A*', one B. A. and one L. T. 
A recognised High School in Burma will be contiidored to have Fati.^fiod the 
requirements of the University ns regards the strength of its staff, if instead 
oflnwng twoB. As. or one B. A, and oncL. T., it has on its staff two trained 
teachers ccrliticd as conipclont by the llircotor of Public Insliuction, Burma. 
One of the Pandits, and in the ease of bcIiooIk teaching Persian or Arabic, 
one of the Maulvis also should have some knowledge of English, and in cases 
whore this condition cannot be complied with, there should be among the other 
teachers of the school one suflicicntly acquainted with the Classical Langnngc 
(Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic as (he ease may be) to supervise the work of the 
upper classes as far as translation from Englidi ijito the Clnscicnl Language 
and from the Classical Language into English, is concerned. 

(6) nnd (k) With regard to the salaries of teachers the following minimum 
scales should be binding : — 

1, In ease of schools in Calcutta— 

* ' Bf. 


Ilond .Mn«itor 
Second Mftster 
Third Ma-tcr 
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Hend I’midil 
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(c) and (d) At least eight square feet should be allowed for each boy of a 

boingjnadc for 80 per cciit, of the boys on roll 
erected ten qm ^ attendance). In the ease of new buildings to he 

All classes hut 

there should be benohL^STacks^*^' 

facSlard^fuas^theLibmf^**'’^ separate Library allowance. Schools very 
(exchisive of mere text-books) ^ ’^uuth, on books of general interests 
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(i) At least half an hour’s interval should be allowed for Recreation apart 
from shorter intervals between the different lessons. 

(Z) and (m) The fees levied at any school should not be such as to favour 
unfair competition. 

On the lines indicated in these resolutions, every school was inspected and 
a detailed report was drawn up, which was subsequently discussed by the 
Syndicate in 1908, An order was next passed setting out in specific terms the 
steps to be taken by the school to remove the defects pointed out by the inspec- 
tors and to reach the prescribed minimum standard of efficiency. In most 
instances, substantial improvements were effected, till a stage was reached 
when further improvements become impossible by reason of lack of available 
funds. That the efficiency of the schools was increased by reason of the 
steps taken by the University is established by incontrovertible contemporary 
testimony. In the report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1908-09 (paras. 
77-79) drawn up by Mr. H. E. James, Officiating Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, occurs the following passage : — 

“ In face of this abortive outcome of so much strenuous planning (for 
increased Governmental aid), it is impossible to avoid some sense 
of frustration. It might seem that after all nothing had so far 
been accomplished. This impression would be erroneous. Some- 
thing is gained even in the position reached as regards the two 
suspended schemes (for tlie improvement of secondary education 
drawn up by a conference held under the joint auspices of the , 
Governments of Bengal and of Eastern Bengal and Assam). At 
the same time, in every division much quite readjustment has been 
going on, partly aS a result of the generally awakened interest in 
schools, partly under the direct impulse of the University. A 
systematic inspection of the high schools was carried out on behalf 
of the University mainly by officers of this department, during the 
latter half of 1907 and the first three months of 1908. In every 
case, the school’s fitness for recognition, whether publicly or pri- 
‘ ■ vately managed, has been carefully examined, and the results 
are embodied in a series of reports which fill two stout volumes. 
We how know more accurately the actual extent to which schools 
are defective and the nature of the deficiencies. The reports bring 
into relief the more serious deficiencies of every school and lay 
down conditions of recognition by the University. This is undoubt- 
edly acting as an efficient spur to effort, not only in the case of 
privately managed schools but in those which are administered by 
the Department. We are not able to remedy all defects imme- 
diately, but we are more conscious of their existence and the 
more uncomfortable in acknowledging inability to rectify them. 
Every where also something is being done, though not all that is 
required. The inner adjustment to the higher standard has thus 
been working universally throughout the year, and there has been 
some advance all along the line.” 
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Jlr. James cites in support of his opinion the testimony of an Inspector of 
Schools : — 

The chief feature of the year in reference to the wOrliing of high schools 
is the undoubted awakening in the managing authorities of a keen 
sense of responsibility in the matter of complying with the require- 
ments of the University. The benefit. arising out of the systema- 
tic inspection instituted by the University cannot be exaggerated. 
Improvements along the lines indicated by the University are 
being carried out in all our schools, managers finding and laying 
out as much money as they can be expected to spent on them. 

Another Inspector of Schools wrote in the same strain : — 

' As a result of the new requirements for the improvement of secondary 
education, more attention is being given to the accommodation, 
furniture, teaching appliances and to the strengthening of the 
teaching staff in both high, and middle schools. 

The wiew expressed by Mr, James was endorsed in the resolution of 
the Government of Bengal dated the 28th December 1909 : — 

The proposals which were made by the Bengal Government for Ihe 
inprovement of secondary education and which involve a recurring 
expenditure of 16 lahlis are still in abeyance ; but Mr. James 
assures Government that ’something has been done to stimulate 
education in high schools through the inspection of these schools 
by o£&cers of the Department on behalf of the University. During 
the year, scholars in high schools have increased by over 2,000 and 
expenditure by B-s. 1,43,000 ; at the same time, the number of 
schools has decreased by two. This, in Bfis Honour’s opinion, gives 
evidence of more efi&cient working on the part of the existing schools. 

In the report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1909-10 (para. 343), 
Mr. G. W. Kiiohler, Director of Public Instruction, observed as follows 

The secondary schools for Indian boys were better attended than in the- 

preceding year. There was, a steady endeavour to improve the 

staff of these schools whether under Government or under private 

management, and the result was an increase of over a lakh of rupees 

in their maintenanoe charges which were met from fees and suh- 

senptions. Another satisfactory sign of the year’s improvement 

was a growing appreciation of the direct method of teaching 

EngUsh for -wbicb credit is due to the training colleges for Indian 
teachers. o o , 


' with sftidsfection man 

Synaieate^aa preaeribed by tl 

average income from prival 
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sources. It is not a matter tor regret tliat tlie total number bas 
, decreased, because as indicated in tbe report, it is desirable to 
- weed out weak schools in order to invigorate the rest. The results 
of the new matriculation examination under the new university 
regulations judged by the percentage of passes have been satis- 
factory. Great caution was exercised by headmasters in sending 
up pupils and in consequence every 3 boys out of 4 who attended the 
examination came up to the prescribed standard. 

The inspection and consequent improvement in the condition of high 
schools was not limited to institutions in the province -of Bengal, but 
was also extended to the then province -of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Mr. H. Sharp at that time Director of Public Instruction in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam wrote in his report on Public Instruction for 1907-1908 (para. 60) : — 
One principal feature of the year has been the formal inspection of recog- 
nised schools by the University and all the high schools shown in 
the returns enjoy recognition. Some have only provisional recog- 
nition ; some have not even that ; but 198 out of 212 schools which 
existed at the close of the previous year enjoyed this privilege and 
as such were required to fulfil the conditions set forth in Chapter 
XXII of the regulations. The University decided to make a 
complete inspection of all these recognised schools and asked the 
Local Government to appoint one or more special inspectors. 
Rai Sahib Dr. Chatter jee was placed on deputatioii throughout the 
year for this purpose and later on Babu Satyendranath Bhadra 
was added to assist. The Divisional Inspectors also inspected for 
the University and shortly after the close of the year the work was 
finished. The reports of all the 198 recognised schools were sub- 
mitted to the Syndicate within or shortly after the year, each report 
or a small group of reports being accompanied by a covering letter 
framed with a view to, introducing uniformity into the standard 
adopted by the various inspecting ofi&cers. The benefit of this 
wide, and systematic inspection cannot be exaggerated. It has 
placed in the hands of the university and of the Department a mass 
of most useful information which will serve as a basis for the intro- 
duction and carrying out of reforms. Such inspection is also 
beneficial in bringing inspecting officers into closer touch with 
the views and aims of the University. Even moi'e important than 
the actual inspectidn was its necessary corollary, the initiation of 
measures' of reform indicated by the report. It was obviously 
desirable that the provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated as they are within 'the jurisdiction of the same 
University, should work hand in hand in this matter, and just 
before the close of the year a series of conferences was held at 
Calcutta at some of which the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Universitv was present at the last and most important and 
of which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor presided. It is 
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hoped that these conferences will prove fruitful of most 
important and beneficent results in the sphere, not merely of. 
high schools, but of secondary education generally. 

In the Resolution of the Government of Eastern Bengal ahd A-ssam dated 
the 18th January 1909 occurs the following passage: — 

The Inspectors’ reports on high schools are now before the University by 
whom vigorous measures have been taken to improve the intellec- 
tual and moral conditions under which secondary education is' 
imparted in these institutions. 

In the report on Public Instruction in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
1908-09, Mr. H. B. Stapleton, then officiating Director of Public Instruction, 
after stating that the inspection of high schools, on behalf of the University 
was completed at the beginning of the year and that action was 6ubseq[uently 
taken by the Syndicate on the Inspectors’ report, quoted the following opinion 
of the Inspector of Schools of the Dacca Division : — 

Since the inspections of high schools by the University, there has been an 
improvement in the tone and management of these schools ; but 
limited as their resources are, a forther improvement without 
material help from Govemihent seems out of the question. 

The officiating Director of Public Instruction farther pointed out that 
while the tdtal number of schools had decreased by one, the total expenditure 
had increased from Rs. 9,82,668 to Rs. 10,4:9,961, that is by 6‘8 per cent. 
The increase in aided schools was due, it was observed, to sanction of grants- 
. in-aid at increased rates. 

In the resolution of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam dated 
the 14:th January' 1910 occurs the following passage : — 

The satisfactory results of the entrance examination in the case of high 
schools in general and of Government high schools in particular is 
a gratifying feature of the year’s record. As in previous .years, 
thjeDacca Division heads the list, and the Government high schools 
of this division attained the remarkably high percentage of 93-1 
■ success. There was an increase of over one thousand* in the 
number of candidates who appeared at the entrance exaruination, 
and the fact that there was a proportionate increase in the percen- 
tage of the total success as compared with the previous year shows 
that promotion to the top classes in high schools is well regulated. 
These' results are the more satisfaett^ inasmuch as the total 
number of high schools remained practically stationary. 

-.In the report on Public Instruction in Bast Bengal and Assam for 
1909-10, Mr. H. Sharp, then Director of Public Instruction, stated as jollows 
(para. 5t) : — 

The main feature emphasised in the reports (of the inspectors) is the attempt 
which is being made to improve these institutions consequent upon 
the_ orders issued by the University as a result, of inspection. 
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Managing committees have been fornied where they were wanting. 
The authorities oi the privately managed schools are gradually 
raising their' fee rates. The pay of the stafE is being improved. 
In some cases, however, there is obstinate evasion of the Syndicate’s 
orders ; but it is to be hoped that this attitude will, in the interests 
of the education at large, receive the attention of the University 
and that pressure will be used to insist upon the required improve- 
ments. It is satisfactory to note that in three cases in the Dacca 
Division, amalgamation of contiguous schools has been carried 
through, but in certain other cases difficulty is being experienced 
in this respect. 

Mr. Sharp further pointed out that the number of pupils had increased from ^ 
«l,904?to 56;982, that is, by 9‘7 per cent, against 4 per cent, in the preceding 
year, and added that the expenditure had increased from Rs. 10,49,961 to 
Rs. 11,79,540, that is, by Rs. 1,29,579 or 12*3 per cent, as against an increase 
of per cent, last year. The contribution from provincial revenues rose 
from Rs. 1,65,431 to Rs. 1,88,362 or by Rs. 22,931, fees, from-Rs. 7,57,845 
to Rs^ 8,30,586 or by Rs. 72,741 ; and subscriptions, from Rs. 1,25,104 to 
Rs. 1,58,638 or by Rs. 33,534. 

In the resolution of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam dated 
the 15th December 1910 occurs the following passage : — 

The comment has frequently been made on the unsatisfactory condition of 
the high schools and of the need for improvement in Government 
and still more in privately managed institutions. An endeavour 
is now being made to raise the standard of the schools in the light 
of the inspection made on behalf of the University and a revised and 
improved curriculum is being introduced. The thorough inspection 
that has been made of every high school in the province is in itself 
of enormous advantage since, for the first time, accurate statement 
of the conditions and requirements of each school has been obtained 
and a standard has been set to which they should endeavour to, 
conform. The achievement of this standard is mainly a question 
of expenditure and the Lieu^nant-Govemor earnestly trusts that 
the requisite funds will before long be made ' available. Some 
progress has been mad'e. The buildings, equipments and staff of 
'Government high schools have been improved .in places where 
this is ifidst urgently needed but the progress up to date falls qhort 
of what should ultimately be effected. As regards privately 
managed schools, attention is at present mainly directed to insti- 
tutions at the headquarters of large subdivisions. Several of these 
have been selected for reform, and with the aid of Government 
grantS'at a greatly increased scale, they have been brought up x6 
a reasonable standard of efficiency. School managers are also 
assisting in the w.ork. Fees have in some cases been increased and 
the staff improved and some of the most urgent defects pointed out 
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in the course of inspection me being remedied. Tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor very gladly recognises the nssislaiicc he has received from 
school committees in this matter. 

It is not necessary to refer to other evidence to establish that when the 
Indian Universities Act, 1901, came into oi)erntion, and the Calcutta Univer- 
sity was reconstituted, a determined effort was successfully made to introduce 
improvements in secondary schools. The nature of these improvements may 
be briefly outlined. The conditions of recognition were rc^-ised ; after a 
careful preliminary survey had been made by a body of special iuspector.s. 
Each school was placed under a duly appointed managing committee including 
not less than 2 members of the teaching staff, one of whom was elected by 
the teachers. Tlie teaching staff of ever}' school was thoroughly reoiganiscd. 
At that time, few schools had more than one graduate on the staff, ‘and there 
were many schools which had not even a single graduate teacher. 
The majority of teachers in most schools consisted of . persons who 
had read up to the standard of the entrance examination or had 
passed it. The teachers wlio taught Sanskrit, jiVrabic and Persian had. 
as a rule, no knowledge of English. The scale of pay was very low all 
round ; indeed, the scale which was prescribed by the Syndicate in 1907 
was at the time deemed a considerable advance. The accommodation was 
inadequate, and many schools were withmit benches and desks, Eew 
schools possessed a library, and even those that had some sort of library 
made no provision for regular additions to the stock.' The pressure put 
by the University upon the scliools (more than one half of which bad never 
been inspected before) resulted in considerable improvements and monc}- was • 
spent for ilie purpose both from private and public sources. It is tnie that 
the present condition of schools is unsatisfactory. But it is equ-illy 
true that the condition of schools at the time when the Indian Universities 
Act was passed was decidedly worse. There were two other changes introduced 
which reqiuTc special mention. The university regulations fixed the maximum 
number of students in each class ; (Chapter XXII, Section 5) Classes I and II,. 

60 ; Classes III to 40 ; Classes VII and VIII, 30. The IJniversity further 
insisted upon regular exercises and periodical tests, as will appear from the 
form of certificate which the headmaster was required to sign in the case of all 
applicants for admission to the matriculation examination ; “ He has diligently 
and regularly prosecuted his studies"; he has satisfactorily passed .the periodi- 
cal* school examination and other tests,* and judging from the exercises that 
he has sent up, and the test examination to which he has submitted, there is 
in jny opinion a reasonable'probability of his passing the matriculation exa- 
mination.” Einally, a stringent condition was imposed that if a school failed 
to pass 33 per cent, of the condidates sent up for examination on the average 
of three years, the recognition, granted to the school, would be withdrawn. 
The purpose of this rule was that the students should be so carefully .selected 
that at least 33 per cent, of those that were sent up might pass. At the same 
time the rule hsmg the number' limit indirectly obliged the authorities of the- 
schooUobecareful in awarding , promotions. To take one illustration > if 
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as a result of lax promotion, there are 50 students in the first class, 20 of whom 
•only are fit to he sent up, 30 would stay behind, with the result that if more 
’than 20 were promoted from the second to the first class, two sections must 
be opened for that class, wMch would involve the supply of additional accom- 
modation and the employment of additional teachers. 

As regards the colleges, there can be no question that their condition was 
materially improved and their efficiency, as. places of instruction, was consider- 
ably increased by reason of the action taken by the University. In every 
college, the affiliation was restricted -to specified subjects. The number of 
students was restricted by the operation of the rule that no class could contain 
more than 150 students. The University further insisted upon the employ- 
ment of a larger number of teachers than had ever been- done before, and 
minutely, sometimes probably over-minutely, scrutinised the academic quali- 
fications of the persons employed. New libraries were created in many in- 
stances and the same observation applies even more strongly to laboratories. 
Hostels and messes were provided, where students could reside under condi- 
tions which would have been deemed comfortable by their predecessors. 
Considerable sums of money were spent out of private and public funds to 
render the achievement of these improvements practicable. Then, again, 
principals were required to certify, as they had never been required to do 
before, that each applicant for admission to the LA. or I.Sc. or B.A. or B.Sc. 
examination had been regularly trained, had passed the college tests, and 
had a reasonable probability of passing the examination. 

He has completed the course of instruction prescribed by the University 

for the examination ; his conduct has been good ; he has 

diligently and regularly prosecuted his studies ; he has satisfactorily 
passed the college periodical examinations and other tests ; and 
judging from the work done by him, there is in my opinion a 
reasonable probability of bis passing the examination. 

Finally, the rules as to attendance were made more stringent than before. 
Under the old system, a student was deemed to have satisfied the regulations 
if he attended two-thirds of all the lectures delivered in the subjects taken 
up by him ; the consequence was that the deficiency in attendance in one 
subject could be made up by attendance in another subject. Under the new 
regulations, a student was required to attend three-fourths of the lectures 
delivered in each subject. 

The improvement effected in the condition of colleges all round may be 
vividly realised by a systematic perusal of the inspection reports of the various 
colleges which are published in the University Minutes for successive years. 
I take at rondom one institution in Calcutta. In 1904-05, the Ripon College 
had 831 pupils on the rolls and a staff of 13 professors (including the principal) 
to teach English, mathematics, physics, chemistry,, philosophy and logic, his- 
tory and political economy, Sanskrit and Persian in the F. A. and B.A. classes. 
The laboratory was practically non-existent. There was some arrangement 
for practical work by a few honours students in chemistry. The library 
possessed a few useful books, but the bulk consisted of annotated editions of 
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text-books. In 1907, the number of students had been reduced to 629, but the 
numerical strength of the stafE continued as before. The laboratory i^as in 
the same condition, but the library was stated to have received a large collec- 
tion of books. In this year, the affiliation in physics, chemistry, history and 
political economy for the B.A. examination was withdrawn. In 1908, the 
nunjber of students had been reduced to 415. The staff had been reduced to 
12 and affiliation in History and Political Economy up to the B.A. standard 
was restored. Considerable additions were made to the library and more 
apparatus was ordered for the laboratory. In 1909, the number of pupils was 
557. The staff had been increased to 17 professors. The laboratory had been 
improved by -the purchase of apparatus at a cost of Es. 10,000. The library 
^received further additions. Similar improvements are mentioned in inspec- 
tion reports for subsequent years. In the case of other colleges, especially 
colleges in the mufassal, even more noticeable improvements were effected. 
This was rendered feasible, as for several years, the Government of India 
gave large grants to enable the colleges, both in and outside Calcutta, to 
j improve their libraries and laboratories. 

While the schools and colleges were thus materially improved as agencies 
for instruction, the courses of study were radically reorgiyiised. In the case 
■ of the matriculation examination, the text-book in English was abolished. This* 
has undoubtedly removed one of the chief sources of cram, as students, almost 
without exception, used to commit to memory the contents of a note-book 
of 500 pages prepared for the elucidation of a text-book of "ISO pages. The 
study of the vernacular was also made compulsory and the compulsory course 
in mathematics was made somewhat shorter than before; At the intermediate 
stage, the number of subjects to be studied was reduced from 7 to 4, and the 
study of the^-^rhacular was made obligatory. Eurther, the course was bifur- 
cated leading to the institution of the I.A. and I.Sc. examinations. A large 
choice of subjects was allowed for each examination.' In the case of the B.A. 
examination, a similar choice was allowed. This enabled a large proportion of 
students to make a selection of subjects to the exclusion of philosophy which 
had been obligatory under the old system. The study of the vernacular was" 
made obligatory also at this stage. In the case of the B.Sc. examination, 
English disappeared from the list. The results .that we witness to-day may 
reasonably be attributed to the combined action of these causes. It seems to- 
me most unscientific to ignore the existence of these factors and to attribute 
the high percentage of passes to a lowering of the standard of examinations 
for which no foundation has been laid in the evidence. The examinations have 
been conducted year after year by a Very large body of examiners both Euro- 
pean and Indian. What is the foundation for the suggestion that all these 
examiners have conspired to reduce' the standard of examinations. What 
could, have been the motive for. such united action ? It is further worthv of 
note that if we analyse the results of the different institutions in the case of anr 
ofthcse examinations, the percentage of passes, is found to vary in a rehiarkablp 
mannet. In^e case of tlie iratricalatton exambaf ion, for instance, the fiante 
is known to have varied for different schools from 0 to 100. In the case of thfr 
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last I.A. examination, tlie percentage varied between 36 in the case of tlie 
Hooghly College to 87 in the case of the Presidency College. In the case of the 
I.Sc. examination, it varied between 35 (Uttarpara College) and 100 (Cotton 
College, Gauhati). In the case of the B.A. examination it varied between 
33 (Daiils tpiir) and 100 (Diocesan College). The facts just mentioned emphasise 
an aspecl. of the problem, which, so far as I Imow, has not been taken into 
account by those who maintain that an increase in the percentage of passes at 
an examination in which candidates are presented by a number of institutions, 
indicates a fall in the standard of examination. 


Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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llie colleges concerned. They also wish to discuss "with representatives of such 
colleges other points which arise in a consideration of the constitution which 
would be most suitable for a now unitary and autonomous university, if any 
such were established hereafter in a town where the educational efforts 
of the missionary bodies have not yet taken the form of affiliated colleges. 

Another question which has been pressed upon the attention of the members 
of the Commission and about which they would be glad to consult you is 
the desirability or otherwise of treating the intermediate course as pre-uni- 
versity work*and of extending^ the post-intermediate course to three 3 ^ears of 
preparation for the first degi*ee. This might involve not only the mainten- 
ance of existing literary and scientific courses but also a more varied and 
•costly provision, during the two years now given to the intermediate course, 
of instruction pre^jaratory to careers in industry, commerce and agriculture 
and of professional training for some grades of school teaching. It is possible 
that a change of this character might stimulate a demand for a new^ type of 
•college, the students’ work in which would be completed at the stage now 
fixed by the intermediate examination, and might possibly lead the autho- 
rities of some existing colleges to concentrate themselves upon the task of 
meeting what is regarded by some experienced observers as a pressing 
•educational need. 

Though, as you arc doubtless aware, the reference from "the Government 
•of India limits the labours of the Commission to the province of the University 
•of Calcutta, its members realise that recent discussions and suggested develop- 
ment’s elsewhere maj^ cause the questions upon which they desire to consult 
you to have a bearing upon the work of colleges situated in other parts of 
India. For this reason they feel it desirable, before arriving at a decision 
npon such parts of the subject as fall within the limits of their own enquirj?', 
"to ascertain the views of experienced representatives of some more distant 
institutions. 

I am therefore instructed to invite you to favour the Commission by your 
presence at a private conference with the Commissioners at their office at 
1^0. 5, Fsplanade Row (AVest), Calcutta (old Legislative^ Council Building, 

next to the Town Hall), on Tuesday, March the 12th, at — again 

(if a second consultation is found desirable) at the same hour on the 
iollowing day. 

Though this letter is marked * confidential,’ there will be no objection to 
your showing it at your discretion to any friends u’hom you may udsh to 
consult. , 

In the event of your being able to accept this iiivitation, the travelling 
expenses which you would incur by your attendance would be defrayed as 
follows : — 

Double first class fare for all journej^s by rail ; 8 annas a mile for all jour- 
neys by road ; and a single first class fare in addition to table money 
for all journeys by steamer. 
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B. — Re 2 )resc}t(filwes of Private Indian colleges in the Mtifassal^ 

. {Confidential, dated Calcutta, the 7th March lOlS.) 

During the last few montlis the members of tlic Calcutta Universifcj” Com- 
mission have visited, either together or in groups, nearly all the affiliated 
colleges ill the mufassnl. 'I'lirough the courtesy of the governing bodies, 
principals and staffs, whose valuable nssislnncc they cordially acknowledge, 
the Commissioners have been enabled to asccitain the views of representative 
citizens upon many aspects of the educational problems which have been 
referred by the Government of India to the Commission for cuq^uiry and 
report. 

Since their visits to the mufassnl, the Commissioners have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the large amount of written evidence which has been sent 
to them in rciily to their questionnaire, and this evidence contains now and 
important suggestions for the re-construction of the University. The Com- 
mission desire, therefore, to consult representatives of afiilinted colleges in the 
mufassnl on the questions thus rnisci , ; 

According!}*, I am instructed to invite the president of the governing 
body of your college (or his representative) and the principal of your college 
(or his representative) to attend a private conference u-itli the Comniis-’ 
sionors at their office at No. C, Esplonadc Bow (West), Calcutta (old Legisla- 
tive Council Building, nexttotUcTownHall), on Thursday, March the 14th, at 
10-30 A.M. 

Among other points wliich it is proposed to consider at the conference, 
the folloiving are of outstanding importance ; — 

(i) In the event of its being thought desirable to dcvclope the teaching 
side of the University in the city of Calcutta and its immediate 
environs by a systematic reorganisation of its resources, would any 
of the following three plans of any variant of any of them, re-' 
commend itself as desirable to the representative of the affiliated 

'■ colleges in the mufassal in view of the educational needs of their 
districts 1 

(a) The grouping of the mufassal colleges in an independent affiliating - 

^ OP federal university which would bear a new uome and from 
which would be excluded the teaching university ^of Calcutta 
together with constituent colleges in the metropolis and in its 
immediate vicinity — steps, however, being taken to secure so 
fax as possible, joint action between the two Universities in such ' 
matters ns matriculation rfnd the transfer of students. 

(&) The incorporation of a few carefully selected Calcutta institutions 
—preferably ‘those which are now, the property of the Govern- 
ment — as a teaching university, by the instrument of a new 
charter. Alongside of this, the contmuance of the oxistmg 


I A copy o£ tliis letter wft8 also sent to the ropreaentatives oI Missionarr Pn 
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affiliating university, w'liicli would comprise the non-Goverii- 
inent colleges in the city of Calcutta together mth the affiliated 
colleges in the mufassal. For reasons of historic continuity 
it has been suggested that the title ‘ The University of Calcutta ’ 
should be attached to the last named combination of non- 
government Calcutta colleges all the mufassal colleges. 
To the small teaching university in Calcutta which would be 
formed by the union of a few of the present constituents of the 
existing Universit}', a new name would be assigned. 

(c) The retention of the mufassal colleges as members of the University 
of Calcutta — ^the teaching side of the University in Calcutta 
bemg developed upon a large scale, while some measiure of feder- * 
ated autonomy under the ajgis and guidance of the University 
would be secured for the body of mufassal colleges without 
change in the University’s present name. 

In an)’^ of the suggested cases steps might also be taken to foster 
the further development (ultimately, perhaps, into independent 
universities) of certain colleges in the mjifassal which, from their 
geographical situation or educational efficiency, show marked 
promise of further grouiih. 

(») "What administrative changes would* open the brightest hope of sys- 
tematic and progressive improvement in the quantity and quality 
of the high school training to be furnished for the rising generation 
m Bengal, in preparation both for university courses and for 
entrance (whether subsequently to graduation or at an earlier age) 
upon industrial, commercial and other courses 1 
(iVj) ^^Tiether, in the educational interests of the students of Bengal, it 
would be expedient or otherwise to treat the intermediate course 
as pre-iiniversity work, and, if the answer to this question were 
in the affirmative, to extend the post-intermediate course to three 
years in preparation for the first degree ? Such a change, might 
involve — 

(а) the removal or reduction of the present, age-limit for matricula- 

tion ; 

(б) the maintenance of existing literary and scientific courses ; 

(c) the provision, during the two years now devoted to the intermediate 

course, of instruction preparatory to careers in mdustr}’’, com- 
merce and agi'iculturc of such a kind as not to preclude the 
student from proceeding, if he should so wish, to the later stages 
of the university course ; and, possibly, 

(d) the organisation of professional training for some grades of school 

teaching. ^ . 

If experiments in this direction were successful in enabling promising 
students with practical gifts to secure posts affording a good livelihood at an 
earlier date than is at present possible, a demand might arise for a new type 
of college, the students’ work in which would be completed at the stage now 
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mentioned above) would be most conducive to the future welfare of the 
UniverBiiy and to educational efficiency. 

Among points which it is ])roposed to consider at the conlerence, the 
following arc of outstanding importance : — 

(?) In the event of its being thought desirable to develope a teaching 
university in Calcutta, would any of the following three plans, 
or nnv variant of anv of them, be desirable in view of the 
educational needs of Bengal ? 

(а) The grouping of the mufassnl colleges in an independent affiliating 

or federal university which would bear a new name and from 
which would be excluded the teaching university of Calcutta 
together with constituent colleges in the metropolis and in its 
immediate vicinity — stqjjs, however, being taken to seoure, 
so far as possible, joint action between the two . universities 
in such matters as matriculation and the transfer of students. 

(б) The incorporation of a few carefully selected Calcutta institutions — 

preferably those which are now'^the property of the Government 
— as a teaching university, by the instrument of a new charter. 
Alongside of this, the continuance of the existing affiliating 
University, which would comprise the non-Government colleges 
in the .city of Calcutta together with the affiliated colleges in 
the mufassal. For reasons of historic continuity it has been sug- 
gested that the title “ The University of Calcutta " should be 
attached to the last named combination of non-Government 
Calcutta colleges j^lus all the mufassal colleges. To the small 
teaching university in Calcutta which would be formed by 
the union of a few of the present constituents of the existing 
University, a new name would be assigned. 

’(c) The retention of the mufassal colleges as members of the Univei'sity 
of Calcutta — the teaching side of the University in Calcutta 
being developed upon a large scale, while some measure of 
federated autonomy under the regis and guidance of tlie 
University would be secured for the body of mufassal colleges 
without change in the University's present name. 

In any of the suggested cases steps might also be taken to foster 
the further dcvclopcment (ultimately, perhaps, into independent 
universities) of certain colleges in the mufassal which, from their 
geographical situation or educational efficiency, show marked 
Xiromise of further grou-th. 

(ii) "What administrative changes would open the brightest hox)e of sys- 
tematic and ])rogressivc'iniprovcineut in the quantity and quality 
of the higli school training to be furnished for the rising generation 
' in Bengal in .preparation both for university courses and for 
entrance (whether* subsequently to graduation or at an earlier age) 
'upon industrial; commercial and other courses ? 
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{Hi) XMicthor, in iho cdtinational intt‘V<’sia (»f tlic fltiuViits of Bengal, it 
wonUl 1)0 (‘xjicfUonl or otlioiwiso to tn'at tlic intennf’diftte co\ii 8 o 
ns pro-uni voraily worl:* niul, if the nnswor to tliirf question were 

in tho aflinnnlivo, to oxteiul tho jiOFt-intcrnUHliato course to three 

yoars in propuration for tlic first de^roc ? Such n chnngo might 
involve — 

(o) the roinovnl or rcilnction of the ])rcscnt age-limit for inatricula* 
tioii; 

{h) the maintenance of existing literary and scientific courses; _ 

{() the provision, during the two years now devoted to the inter- 
mediate course, of instruction prcjiaratory to careers in iudus- 
tr}’, commerce and agriculture of such ' a kind as not to 
- preclude the student from proceeding, if he should so wish, to 
tho later Binges o’f the university course ; and, ])Ossibly, 

((/) the organisation of professional training for some gi*adcs of school- 
Icachiiig. 

ff experimonta in this direction were successful in enabling promising 
students with practical gifts to secure posts afTording a good live- 
lihood at an earlier date than is at present possible, a demand might 
arise for a new typo of college, the students’ work in which would 
be completed at tUc stage now fixed by the intermediate exaraina- 
tion. In that event, the authorities of some of the existing colicps 
might decide to concentrate* their efforts upon the task of meeting 
what Is deemed by some ^experienced observers to be a pressing 
educational and economic need. 

I am therefore instructed to invite you ns chairman ‘of your governing 
'body (or your representative), together with tho principal of your college 
(or his representative), to favour the Commission with your presence at a 
privatc.confcrcncQ with the Commissioners at their office at No. 5 Esplanado 
Row (West), Calcutta (old Legislative Council Building, next to the Town 
Rail), on Eriday, March the 15th, at 10-30 a.m. 

Though this letter is marked * confidential ^ there will be no objection to 
your showing it at your discretion to any friends whom you may wish to, 
<ionsu’t. 
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.Abdullah, S]iains-\il-UIaiim Jlufli ^luhanimnd, He.ad Mauivi, Arabic | VII. 

Departmenl, The Madrassnh, Calcutta. 

Abdurrahman, Dr., n.A., Lun,, Dr. J«t., Bar.-nt-Law, Educational VIII, X. 

Adviser to Her Highuo.«!s (he Bulcr of Bhopal, Ahiundabnd j 
Palace, Bhopal. 

Acharya, Dr. Kednreswar, m.b., Vice-President, Rajshahi Associa- " VII, IX, X. 
tion, Ghoraninrn, Rajshahi. 

* 

Alunad, iSayid Aslirafuddin, Ifan-nbzada, Khan Bahadur, Honorary VIII, 

Fellow, Calcutta Dniversity, Kawab Kothi, Barli. 

Ahmad, Khnbirnddin, b.a.. Second Inspector of {Schools, Burdwan ‘VIII, X. 

Division, Chinsura. 

Ahmed. Haulvi Ivhabiruddin, b.a., b.t., Assistant Inspector of VIII, IX, X. 
Schools for Muhammadan Education, Dacca Division, Dacca. 

Ahmed, Taslhuuddin, Klian Bahadur, n.ii., Pleader, Rangpur. VIII, IX, X. 

Ahmed, Maiilvi Tasssadduq, b.a., b.t.. Assistant Inspector of Schools j VIII, X. 

^ for Muhammadan Education, Burdwan Division, Chinsura. ' 

Ahsauullnh, Klian Bahadur Jlaulvi, m.a., m.b.a.s.. Additional In.spcclor VII, IX, X. 
of Schools, Presidency Division, 8, Dalhousic Square, Calcutta. i 

* • I 

Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy, K.c,s.r., C.I.E., B.A., n.i*, Vice-Chancel- ' VIE VIII, IX, 
lor, Benares Hindu Univer-sit}*, Jladras. | X. 

' ’ ' . 1 ^ 

AlC A. F. M. Abdul, M.A., M.B.A.S,, r.n.u.s., r.B.s.i., r.n.c.s.. Deputy IX. 

JlagVti-ate and Deputy Collector, Mymensingli. 

All, The Hon'blo Mr. Allaf, Xarvab of Bopra, Additional Member, VIII, IX, X. 
Bengal Legislative Council, and Member, Governing Body, , 

Hastings House School, 2i, Aliporc Rond, Alipore, Calcutta. 

All, Saiyad Muhsin, B.A., A^Mstant Inspector of Schools for Mulmra- VIII, IX, X. 
madati Education, Cliittagong Divi^-ion, Chittagong. 

iAli, Nawab Xasirul Jlamalek, Mirza ,Shujnnt, Khan Bahadur, VII, VIII, IX, 
Persian Ckmsul, 20, Theatre Road, Calcutta. X. 


'All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference. 


VII. 
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Allen, H. J., M.A., Bar.^nt-LhW, Principn! nml Prof(“>4(jr of History, VII, IX, X. 
Presidency College, and Fellow, Mmlrn^ UMi^■c^^ily, I * 


Allen, Dr. II. X., iJ.a'., tj-.d., Priiicipnl, College of Kiigtiieering, Poona. ' VIII. IX, X. 

Alum, Salicbzndnli Mnlioitie<l SuUnn. «.a.. Meml^er of the Mysore J VII. X, 

Family, and At toriiey.ut.L.aw, Iligli Court, No. 12*1, Old "X»ost J 
OlTicc iStcect, Calcutta. j 

I 

Antmaimnd, Pcwaclinnd, iSu]>crintoitdcnt, Boys* own Home, *I7*A, ! I. 

Durga Cliaran Mittcr .Steel, Calcutta. * j 

Annandale, Dr. N., n.Sc., r.i..s„ r.,\,s.n., C.M. 7 .S., Director, VII, VIII, IXr 

Zoological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. X. 

Arclihold, \V. A. J., m.a., i.t..n.. Principal. Xltuir C’cnlcnl College, VI K VIII, IX 
Allahabad (laic Fiinctpal, Daeca College, Uamna. Dacca). X. 

Apsociation of University Women in India, Calcnltn Branch, 1. Army IX, X, 

and Nn\y Chambers, 41 , Chomiughee, Calcutta. XI I. 

Aj-urvcdic Doctors of Calcutta— VII. 

Chandhury, Dakshina Rnttjan Ray, um.s. 

Goswami, Surendra Xafh. ii.a., iJm.s. 

Ray, Jamlni Bhnahan, Kaviratna, M.A., M.n.,, Follow, Calcutta 
Universitj', 40, Bcadon Street, Calcutta. 

Ben, Ganauath, Slabamabopadhyaya, m.a., I..M.8. 

Bon, Nogendra Xntb, v.t..m.s. 

Sen, Ratdml Chandra, 

Aziz. Maulvi Abdul, Lecturer in Arabic' and Persian, Dacca College, 

Ramna, Dacca. 

Bagchi, Dr. Haridns, m.a., rt.D., I^jcturcr in Pure Mathematics, 

Calcutta University, 6, Syamacharan De’s Street, Calcutta. 

'' > 

Bnldish, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadir, n.ii.j Pleader, I^Inlda. 

Banerjea, Hariprosannn, ai.Sp., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics; Calcutta 
University, 26-B, Bhownni Charan Dutt Street, Calcnttn- 

Bancrjca, J. R., m.a., b.l., Vicc-Principal, Vidynsagat College, and 
Follow, Calcutta University, 15, Ramkissen Das Lane, Calcutta. 

• . . ' 
vBanerjea, Dr. Pramathanath, m.a., d.sc., Bar.-at-Law, Lecturer in 
Economics and Political Science, Calcutta Universit 5 ’, 284, IJppcr 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjea, Surendra Xotb, m.a.. Professor of Chemistry, Ripon College, 

14, Munshi Bazar Road, Beliaglmta, Calcutta. k. 

Banerjoe, Gauranganath, M.A., I'.b.a.s., M.n.A.s., 'Premchahd Roy- 
oband Student, Lecturer in History', Calcutta University, 107-1, 

Mechua Baz^ Street, Calcutta. ' , v 


VIII, IX, X. 

% 

viir, IX, X. 

% 

XI, xn. 

VIII.- 

t 

XU, VIII, IX, 
X. ;• 

VIII. IX. X. 

VIII, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 
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Unnerjee, Sir Gooroo Da<», K‘., m.a., d.i.., tkt)., Fellov, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 28, Snstitnla Road, Nnrikcldango, Calcutta. 

VII, VIII, IX. 

X. 

Banerjec, Jaj’gopal, M.A., I>ecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
30-2, Rendon Row, Calcutta, 

VIII, IX, X 

Ranerjee, Rai ICumiidini Kanta, Bahadur, Frmcipal, Rajshahi 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Rajshahi. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Banerjec, M. N., b.a,, w.n.as.. Principal, Beignehia Medical CoUege, , 
and Fellow, Calcutta Universitj’, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

VII, VIII. IX, 
X. 

Banerjec, Muraly Dhar, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, Sanskrit College, 
and Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 12, Fern Rond, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

vm, IX, X. 

Banerjec, Ravnneswar, b.a., n.T., Head Master, Hooghly Branch 
School, Cliinsura. 

VII, VIII, TX, 

X. 

Banerjec, vSnsi Scldiar, b.a., OiTg. Principal, Krishnath College, 
Bcrhanipur. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Banerjec, Sudhansukunior, m.Sc., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, Dhakuria, Kasha, 24-Parganas, 

VIII, X. 

Banerjec, The Hon’blc Jlr. Surendrnnath, Editor, The Bengalee, and 
Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 126, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. , 

VII 

Banerjee, Upendra Nath, Member, British Indian Association, 2-2-1, 
Chandra Nath Chatterjee’s Street, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Banerji, Hridaya Chandra, M.A., Professor of Physics, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 


Banerji. Slaninnthanath, M.sc., Lecturer in Experimental Psychology, 
University College of Science, 30, Tarak Chatterji’s Lane, 
Calcutta. 

VIII.^IX. X. 

■ Banerji, The Hon blc Justice Sir Pramnda Chnran, Kt., n.A., B.u, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, and Vice-Chancellor, Universit}' of 
Allahabad, Allahabad. 

VIII, IX X. ‘ 

Banerji, Surendra Chandra, m.a., b.sp.. Professor of Botan}^ Presi- 
dency College, and Lecturer in Botany, Calcutta University, 30, 
Sastitala Road, Narikcldanga, Calcutta. 

IX, X- 

1 

Banerji, Umacharan, m.a., Principal and Professor of Sanskrit and 
English, Burdwan Raj College, Joint Editor, Sanskrita Bharati 
and Sanshrita Bharati Supplement, and Vice-President, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Burdwan. 

VIII, IX, 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. , * 

VJT. 


^vor,. VI 


Q 
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Particiih/f oj jirn/m coufvlUd. 


V-tiUmts in ufjic.h 

; eontril/tiiionl 
' irill U 


liniitist Mis^ionfiry Socli'ty, StniuHiic; (Viminittof' of £•— ' IX. 

Cnroy, Rov. WilHntn. Suin'rinK-ndent. Riptist Mt'-^iion, 

DrnUc, Rev. J,, ii.P., Vice-Rriiicipnl oml Profe* <nr of PluIO' , 

Eopliy, ScrniniM)re Colle;;p, »S»’rain|Hiri*. > 

Noble, Rev. 1 *,, Rnpti'tt Dacen. j 

Bardaloi, N. C., Vakil. Calcutta Hifih Court, Ujan Rnznr, (>auhati. * VIII, IX, X. 

> 

Barrow, ,T. R., u.a., 0 %. Priticijwl, Prc.'sidcncy College, niul Fellow, i VII, VIII* IX, 
Calcutta UnivcTflity, Calcutta. , j X. 

Basak, ]v^i‘>lmaprn^a(l, b.a., lecturer on Method's of Teaching, and J VII. 

Tonchor in hhigtish, Itrnhiuo Bnlika .shiMinlnya (Braliino GirlV ! 

High School), and Principal, Calcutto 'J'rnining Institution, 10 .', | 

Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. • 

Basil, Nalinimohnn, Lecturer in Applietl ^lathenuitics. Unircr- IX, X. 
sity College of Science, 11 , Brindaban Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 


Basu, P., Profo.'ssor of Kconoinics, llolkar College, Indore. 


vin, IX. X. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur, >t.A., Second Insjieotor of Schools, Dacca VIII, X. 
Division, Dacca. 

Basu, Satyendra Nath, m.a., T’rincipal, Victoria College, Coniilla. VIII, IX, X. 

Bengal Cliambcr of Commerce, Calcutta/ RcprcFeiitalives of— _ VII. 

, Cameron, Alnstnir, Partner, Mo*>!-rs. ISIackinnoii, Mackenzie and 
Co., 10, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Cnnn, W. E., Partner, Messrs. Graham and Co., 9, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. _ * 

Bengal Lnndlioldcrs' Association, 10, Old Post OfHco Street, Calcutta. VIII, IX, X. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 233, Old China Bazar Street, VIII, IX, X. 
Calcutta. 

r 

Bengal Presidency Muliannnadan Educational Association, Council of 
the, 9, Halsi Bngan Rond, Calcutta. 

Bentlej’, Dr. C. A., M.n^, D.r.n., d.t.m. & n., Sanitaij’ Commissioner \ I. 

■ with Iho Government of Bengal, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Bothuno College, Calcutta— 

Staff — , _ 

Banerjee, Miss Marie, m.a., Lecturer in History and Pout ca 

Economy. ' -o . i ' .i 

Bhaitachaiya, Erishnachandra, M.A., Promohand Roje an 
Student, Professor of Philosophy and Logic. . o i •+ 

' ainlter jeo, Kumud Bandob, »r. A., Additional Lecturer m 

Cliowdhuri, Benoy Kumar, m.a., Looturer in History and 1 oWicat 
Ec'onomy. 

Jonau, Miss A. L., i>.sc.. Principal! 

Mukerjeo, Bijoy Gopal, M.A., Professor of Enghsh. 
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Parliculars of person consulted, coniribntiona 
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Bcthune Collcgo, Cnlcutta — contd. 

Staff — cont'J, 

Koy, Dcbcndra Natb, M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

Sen, Parcs Nath, b.a., Professor of English. 

Sen, Probodh Chandra, M.A., b.t., Temporary Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics. 

Students — 

Bandyapadhyaya, Cliitralckha, Third 3 'ear prefect. 

Das, Kamala, Second year deputy prefect. 

De, Hiran, Representative, Second j'oar. 

Dutta, Sudhn, First year prefect. 

•Gupta, Suniti Bala, I^ourth year prefect. 

Bao, Shakuntala, Representative, Third year. 

Roj’’, Subodhbala, Representative, First j'car. 

Sen Guptif, Torubala, Representative, Fourth j'car. 

Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur, n.!.., Pleader, ICrishnagar. \’7II, X. 

Bhaduri, J 3 'otibhuslian, m.a., r.o.s., Premchand Roychand Student, VIII, IX, X. 
Professor of Chomistr 3 ', Presidency College, 1, Bhubanmoban 
Sarkar Lane, Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., M.A., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian VII, VIII, X. 
History and Culture, ond Fellow, Calcutta Universit}’, 10, 

Lansdowno Road, Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., M.A., Pli.B., ll.d., K.c.Lr., Sangam, Poona. I’ll!, IX, X. 

Bhattacharicc, Mohini Mohan, m.a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta VIII, IX, X. 
Unircrsit 3 '’, 37, Shibnarain Das Lane, Calcutta. 

Bhattachar 3 ’a, Brindaban, C., m.a.. Professor of Bengali, Carmichael VII, VIII. 
College, Rangpur. 

Bhdttachar 3 'a, jogendranath, m.a., b.t., Head Master, Hooghly Colic- VIII, IX, X. 

' giatc School, Chinsura. 

. Bhattacharya, Xrishnachandrn, ai.A.,' Premchand Roychand Student, VIII, IX, X. 
'Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Bethuno College, and Lecturer 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy, Calcutta University, 4, Pancha- 
mantola Lane, Scramporc. 

Bhattaoharya, Nibaranchandra, M.A., Professor of Ph 3 ’siology, Presi- VIII, X. 
denc 3 ’ Collcgo, and Lecturer in ]?h 3 'siology, Calcutta University, 

10, Crouch Lane, Ncbutala, Calcutta. 

Bhattachary 3 'a, Baikunlha Nath, B.A., Head Master, Government VIII, IX, X. 
High School, S 3 'lhet. 

Bhattacharyya, Dibakar, B.A., Offg. Head Master,' Burdwan Raj X. 

Collegiate School, Burdwan. 
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Volumes in which 

Particulars of j>erson consulted. contributions 

will be found. 


Soso, Miss H. B., M.A., Offg. Inspectress of Schools, Presidency and XII. 

Burdwan Divisions, 2, Norton Buildings, Old Court House 
Corner, Calontta. 

Bose, Horakanta, b.a.. Head Master, Haro School, Calcutta. VIII, IX, X. 

Bose, Sir J. C., Kfc., c.s.i., o.i.e., m.a., d.sc., 93, Upper Circular Boad, VIII, IX, X. 
Calcutta. 

Bose, J. IVL, ALA., B.s-'., Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Mathematics, VIII, X. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

IBosc, Kliudi Bam, b.a., Principal, Central College, Calcutta. VIII, IX, X. 

Bose, Miss S&inalini, Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Bajshahi Divi* VIII, IX^ X. 
sion, Jalpaiguri. * ‘ ‘ 

* 1 

Bose, Badhikanath, m.a.. Principal, Edward College, Pabna. VIII, X. 

Bottomley, J. M., B.A., Principal, Hooghly College, Chinsura. VIII, X. 

Brown, Bcv. A. E,, ar.A., b.Sc., Principal, Wesleyan Mission College, VIIl, IX, X. r 
and Superintendent, Bo3's* Technical School, Bankura. 

Brown, Arthur, M.A-, ll.b., r.B.H.s.,*Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Econo- VIII, IX, X. 
mlcs and Political Philosophy, Cotton College, and Lcctwor in 
Boman Law, Beal Property*, etc., Earle Law College, Gauhati. 

r ^ 

Bruhl, Dr. P. J., D.Se., I.S.O., F.C.S., f.o.s., f.a.s.b., Begistrar and VII, - 
Fellow, Calcutta University', Calmitta. 

Burlwan, Maliarajadhiraja Bahadur of. Please see JHahtab, The VIT, VIII, -IX, 
. Hon'hle Sir Bijay Chand. ' X. - 

/ - ^Butler, E. J., alb., r.ii.s., Imperial Mycologist, Agricultural Bcscarch IX. 

■ ’^Institute, Pusa. 

-'•'Calvert, Lt.-Col. J. T., alb., jlr.c.p., D.rii., lji.s.. Principal, Medical VII. 

College of' Bengal, and Fellow, Calcutta University', Calcutta, i 

Cameron, JL'B., ala., n.so.. Principal, Canning College, Lucknow’. VITI, IX, X. 

'Cliaki, Bai Sahib Nritya Gopal, Pleader, and Member, Edward College X. 

Council, Pabna. 

' Chakravarti, Brajalal, ala., b.l.. Secretary, Hindu Academy, Daulat- VII, VIII, IX, 
pur. X. 

■Chakra varti, Cliintaharan, n.A., Head Master, Collegiate School^, VIT, VIII, IX, 
Bajshahi. \ X. 

'Chakravarti, Chmta Haran, ala., b.t., Offg. Principal, David Haro VII, VIII, X. 

• Training College, 15, College Square, Calcutta. 
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Cbakravftrti, Uni Mon Molmn, Bahadur^ M.A., B.!*., f.A.s.n., m»b.a.s., VIII, IX, X. 
Deputy Collector, Corailln. 

Cbakravnrli, Vnnnmnli, VpdnntnUrtlm,* M.A., Senior Professor of VII, IX, X> 
Sanskrit, Srurariclmnd College, Sjdhcl. 

Chokravnrty, Anuknlclmndrn, Plender, District Court, Founder, Pro- X. 
priotor nnd Member, Managing Board, Bnjsliahi Bholnnatlx 
Academy, and Joint Secretary, Rajshnbi Association, Rajelinki. 

Chakravnrty, Xirnnjnn Prasad, j!,a., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta VIII, X. 
University, 23, Hyat Khan Lane, Harrison Bond, Calcutta. 

Chanda, Tlio Hon’blo Mr. Kamini Kumar, ji.a., b.Ii., Vakil, High VUI, IX, X- 
Court, Addilioual Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 

Fellow, Calcutta University," Calcutta, 

* » 

Cbatterjcc, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. A. 0., j.c.s.. On spcciol duty with tlxo VIII, IX, X- 
United Provinces Government, The Secretariat, Lucknow, United 
Provinces. 

Chatterjeo, Rai X<clitmohnn, Bahodur, m.a.. Principal, Jagannath VIII, IX, X- 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

Chatterjee, P, K., d.sc., d.a., Vice-Principal and Protessor of Econo- VIII; IX» 
naios, Carmichael College, Rangpur. ^ . ^ 

n 

Chatferjoe, Pramatlmnath, jr.A., -Second Inspector ct Schools, Biirdwah , VIII, X- 
Division, Clilnsura. 

Chatterjeo, Ramananda, m.a., Editor, The Modem Itcvieiv and The VIII, IX, X. 
Pralasi, nnd Honorary Fellow, University of Allahabad, 210-3-1, 

Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

Chattojeo, Santosh Kumar, m.a., Profo'sor of History and Polities, VII, VIII, IX,. 
Rnjshohi College, Hnjshohi, X. - u 

Chatterjee, Rni Bahadur Sarat Chandra, B.I., Government PJoador, VII, VIII, IX,, 
Rangpur. X. 

Chatterjee, Satis diondra, m.a.- Lecturer in Mental and Moral Philo- VIII, IX, X,' 
Bophy, Calcutta University, 33-1, Akhil Mistri Lane, Calcutta. 

Chatterjeo, Sris Chondra, b. 1 i.. Pleader, Dacca. ’» VII, VIII, IX, 

Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, M.A., Prdmchiuid Boychand Student, VIII, IX, X, 
Honorary librarian, Calcutta University Institute, Member,, 

Executive Committee of the Bangiya Sahitya Porishad, and 
Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 3, ISnltias Row, 

Calcutta. ^ 

Chatferjj, Moliini Mohan, M.A., B.L., Attomey-at-Law, 9, Hastings VIII, IX, X.- 
Street, Calcutta. 
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Chaudluiri, The Hon’blo Justico Sir Aeutosh, ma., Bar.-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, 47, Old Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mol an, b.a,. Head Master, 2illa School) Pabna. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Chaudhuri, Horn Chandra Bay, m.a., Lecturer in History, Calcutta 
University, 43-2, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

VIII, X. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’blo Babu Kishori ]\(ohan. 3T.a., b.t.., Additional 
Member, Bengal Ixigislativc Council, and Honorary Secretary, 
Bajshalii Association, Ghoramara, Bajshoiii. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Chaudhurj', The Hon’blc Babu Brojendra Kishorc Roy, Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Zamindar, Gouripur, 
Mymensingh, 53, Sukca Street, Calcutta. 

VIII. IX, X. 

Chaudliury, Tho Hon’blc Nan-nb Syed Nawabnly, Elian Bahadur, 
c.T.r., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 
Fellow, Calcutta Universit}', 27, Weston Street, Calcutta. 

VII, VIII, IX, 
X. 

Chittagorig College, Chittagong, Representatives of — 

Bose, J. JI., M.A.. B.sc., Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Das Gupta, Surendranath, si.a., Professor of Sanskrit. 

Kundu, Purnachandra, Ofig. Principal. 

Roy, Bisanta Kumar, m.a., Professor of English. 

Roy, Kshitish Chandra, m.a.. Professor of Chemistry. ' 

» SanauIIah, Mauivi Mohammad, ji.a.. Professor of Arabic and 
Persian. 

Sarkar, Akshaykumar, m.a.. Professor of History. 

VII. 

Choudhur}', Rai Yatindra Nath, m.a., Zamindar, Barnagorc. 

vin,ix,x. • 

Cliowdhuri, Dhirendranath, m.a.. Professor of Logic, Edward College, 
Pabna. 

VIII, X. 

Civil Engineering College, Sibpur — 

Gupta, B. C., l^rofcssor of Electrical Engineering. 

Heaton, B., Principal, and FcHoav, Calcutta Univcrsit 3 \ 

King, C. A., a’.k.o.S., n.Se., Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Maitra, Surendra Nath, m.a., A.R.C.S., Offg. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Phy.'sics. 

Richardson, Thomas H., m.a., b.a.i., m.i.c.e.. Professor of Civil 
Engineering, and Follow, Calcutta Univetsity. 

Roberton, E. H., b.a., M.se., ji.i.m.e., f.o.s.. Professor of Muiing 
Engineering. 

Sen, Rajendra Nath, M.A., M.Si*., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, 

VII. 

1 

(^cks, S. W., M.A., Oilg. Director of Public Instruction, Burma, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 

'VIII, IX, X. 

Coleman, Dr. Leslie C., m.a., rh.D., Director of Agriculture in Mysore, 
Bangalore. 

VIII, IX, X. 
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Cotter, O. do P., B.A., F.o.s., Professor of Geology, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Covemton, The Hon’ble Idr. J. G., M.A., C.I.E., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay Presidenc 3 ', Additional Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, and Fellow, Bombay University, Bombay. 


Volumes in whidi 
contributions 
toill he found. 


VIII, IX, X. 


Vlir, IX, X. 

k. t • 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., Cliief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, Bengal, Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
Irrigation and Marine Branches, Additional Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Boom No. 
' G, Pork Mansions, Calcutta. 


VII, IX, X 


Coyajoe, J. C., b.a., lub.. Professor of Economics, Presidency College, 
and Lecturer in Eaonoaiios, Calcutta University, Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta. . / , 

, ■*, 

Crohah, Bev.’ Father F., 8.j., Hector, St. Xavier’s College and_ Follow, 
Calcutta University, 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 

’ . < * 

Crouch, 'H. A., b.a., f.b.lb.a., Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and^ Fellow, Calcutta University, Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


VII. 

£ 

j 

'l 

VIII, IX, X. 
VII. . 

• » 


Cullis, Dr. C. B., ivla., pi).D., Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, 
and Follow, Calout'a University, 3, hliddleton Street, Calcutta. 


VIII, IX, 'x. 


Gumming, The Hon’blo Mr. 'J. G., c.s.i., c.i.e.. Member, Bengal 
' Executive Council, Writers’"BuiIdings, Calcutta. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble hlr. J. B., N.A., Director 
Instruction, Assam, Additional Member, Assam 
' Council, and Follow, Calcutta Universitj', Shillong. 


of Public VII, VIII, IX, 
Legislative X. 


'Dacca— . . 

Musalman Deputation — 

- Azam, IChwaja Mohammad, Khan Bahadmr, Member of Nawab’s 
Family,''and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadan Association, 
Dacca.* 

' Chaudhury, The Hon’blo Nawob Syed Nawabnly, Khan Bahadur, 
O.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 
Fcllowl Calcutto University, 27, Weston Street, Colcutta, ^ 
Hassan, Saiyid Aulad, Khan Bahadur, M.n.A.S., Vice-President, 
Provincial Muhammadan Association, Dacca. 

Iliikk, Dr. M. Musharraful, t.-.j).. Professor of Arabic and 
Persian, Dacca College, Bamna, Dacca. • « . -rt. • 

- Lalif, Sj’ed Abdnl, Khan Bahadur, n.A., B.r,., Sadar Sub-Din- 

sional Officer, Dacca. ^ , rx 

Wnheed, Shams-nl-Ulama Abu Nasr, m.a., Prmoipal, Dacca 
■^ladra'ssali, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

People of Dacca — 

* Adhiknri, Himanshu Kumar. 

Banerjeo, Kamini Slolinn, n.!.., Pleader. 

Bancrjce, Manoranjan, Pleader. 


tur, IX. 


IX. 


I 
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contributions 
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Dacca — contd. 

People of Dacca — contd. 

Banorji, Parcgli Nath, B.l.., Pleader. 

' Banik, Bolai Chand, u.ii., Pleader, 

Banik, Jasodalnl, b.Ti., Pleader. 

Basak, R. Comar, B.ih, Pleader. 

Basil, Hem Chandra, Pleader. 

Bhattachnrjon, Rohini Kumar, B.i», Pleader. 

Bhattacharjee, Haridas. 

Bhattneharya, Jamini Nath. 

3hattachar3’a, Jnlindra Nath. 

* Bhottocharj’a, Kshitis Chandra, B.n., Pleader. 

Bhottocharj'o, Probhode Chandra. 

Bhaumik, Krishna, Sundnr, b.!.., Pleader. 

Biswas, Jamini Nath. 

Bose, Probhai Chandra. 

. Brahmachary, Devendra Kumar. 

Chahin^ P. P. 

Chakrabarby, Jaimini Kanta, b.b., Pleader, 

Chakrabartj*. Rasik Chandra, n.1.., Picador. 

Chakroburty, Basanta Kumar. 

Chakraburt}’, Harendra Chandra, B.!.., Pleader. 

Chakraburty, Lai hlohon, b.t.., Pleader. 

Chakraburtj*, Nagendra Kumar. 

Chakraburtj’, Raj Kumar, Medical Practitioner. 

Cliakraburty, Rajnni Kumar, b.i... Pleader. 

•Cliakrnbuctjr, Sarat Chandra, n.i-., Pleader, Vice-Chairman, 
District Board, JIunicipal Commissioner, and Secretary, 
.People’s Association. 

'Chakraburt}’, Sarat Kumar, Pleader. 

'Chakrnburtj', Satis Chandra, b.l.. Pleader. 

'Chakravartj', Altshay Kumar, 

Cliakravart}’’, Ananda Chandro, Pleader. 

'Chakravartj’, Harendra Kumar. 

'Chakravartj', Hemanta Kumar. 

Chakravarty, Narendro Nath. 

' 'Cliakrnvartj'', Sonatan. 

r’Chanda; Pratap Cliandra, n.T.., Pleader. 1 

■Chanda, Upendra Kumar, n.i.., Pleader, and Assistant Public ' 
Prosecutor. 

' Chatterjee,,Srish Chandra, B.I.,, Pleader, and Secrctarj’, Recruit- 
ment Committee. 

'Chatteriee, Surendra Nath. 

■Chaudhurj'," Modhu Sudan. Sub-Editor, Dacca Prokash. 
Chaudhuri, Narendra Naraj'an, Pleader, 

•Choudurj*, M. G. 

“Chowdhurj', Mohendra Kumar. 

- •Cliowdhury, Nibaran Chandra, Jute iMerchant. 

Das, Ananda Cliandra. 

Das, M. C. 

Das, M, hi., n.T.., Ploider. 

Das, Malicndra Kumar, B.t,, Pleader, 

Da.s, Sasi Molian, Pleader, 

Do, Dina Nath. 
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Parlicitlan of pcreon consuUcd. 


Dacca — conld. 

People o£ Docco — cemt K 
Do, Satich Chandra. 

DCf Silnnath, n.L., Pleader. 

Deb, Hcinendra Kiiinnr. 

Dey, S. N., B,i-> Pleader. 

Dutt, lean Chandra, b.i.., Pleader. 

Dutt, Kainnla Kantn. 

Dutt, Womesh Chandra. 

Duttn, Avanti Knnta. 

Dutlo, Lekehiui Ivanta, n.L., Pleader..^ 

Duttn, Lniit Kumars m.a., b.l.. Pleader. 

Duttn, Rnmn Knntn, B.I., Pleader. 

Duttn, Rebnti ^lohnn. 

Duttn, Umesh Clinndrn. 

Gnngitbj Adityn Chandra. 

Ganguly, Annndn Chnrnn, b.l., Pleader. 

Ganguly, Manmnthn Xntli, B.L., Pleader. 

Ghoec, Nalhii Rnnjan. 

Ghoeli, Abani Coomtr, B.L., Pleader. 

Ghosh, Gngan Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Ghosh, IC K 

Ghosh, Robati Kohan, Pleader. 

Goswami, Satis Cliandra. 

Guha, Amulya Ratnn, b.l., Pleader. 

Guhn, Bihu Charan, 1{,L., Pleader. • 

Gupt''., Profulla Clinndra, b.l., Pleader. 

Gupta, Rajnni Kanta, Pleader, and 'Pico.Prosidcnt, People’s 
Association. 

, Hazra, Digendra Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Jalapatri, Rohini O. 

Kar, Dakshina R., b.l.. Pleader. 

Kar, Nabfn Chandra. 

Kuiidu, Pj'ari Slohan, B.L., Pleader. 

Lodh, Rohini Kumar. 

Ulttdhir, T. P. 

Mnitra, Knmoda Prasad. 

Mia, T. S. 

^Gtra, Kamakhya dinran. / 

JMittcr, Durga Kumar, B.L., Pleader. 

Mozumdar, Bimnl Chandra. 

Mukerjeo, Benaj’a Kumar. 

Mukerji, Knmud Bondhu, M.A., b.l.. Pleader. 

Nag, N., M.*A. 

Nag,' N. K., Bar.-at-Law. 

Nandy, Ananda Chandra, B.L., Pleader. 

Ncogi, Upendra Mohan. , ^ 

Eal, Mahendra C., B.L., Pleader. 

Rat, Ganesli Chandra. w-' ' 

Ray, Lalit Chandra, b.l.. Pleader, and Zammdar. 

Roy, A. K. 

Roy, Ananda Kumar. 

Roy, B. N. 

Roy, Jnattda Kisor, tu.A., B.L., Pleader. 


Volumes in iriiiVA 
contribvlicms 
teill be found. 
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Parliciilars of person consvltal. 


Volumes in which 
contributions 
will be jound. 


Dftccft — concld. 

People of Lacca — concld. 

Hoy, Puma Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Roy, Sajani Kumar, Pleader. 

Roy, Scsi Mohan. 

Roy, IJpendra Kumar. 

Saha, H. K., M.A., B.L., Pleader. ^ 

Saha, Kali Kumar, b.i<.. Pleader. 

Saha, Kshetra Mohan, B.ii., Pleader. 

Saha, Suhnl, Cliandra. 

Sarkar, Bircndra Cliandra, b.l.. Pleader. 

Sen, Bhahutosh, M.A., B.L., Pleader. 

Sen, jogendra Kath, M.A., b.l.. Pleader. 

Sen, Kamini Kumar, m.a., b.l., Pleader. 

Sen, Raj Mohan. 

Sen, Ramcek Chandra, B.L., Pleader. 

Sen Gupta, Bebendra Kumar. 

Sen Gupta, Ramesh Chandra. 

Shahey, Srinandan. 

Thakura, Jogendra Nath Guha, b.l.. Pleader. 
Topadcr, A, 0., Pleader. 


Residents of Dacca — 

Ahmad, ICIian Bahadur Maulvi Naziruddin, m.a., Personal Assist* 
ant to the Commissioner, Dacca Division. 

Alimcd, Klian Bahadur Kazi Alauddin, Zamindor. 

Azam, Khwaja Mohammud, Khan Bahadur, Member of Nawab’s 
Family, and Secretary, Provincial Muhammadon Association. 

Aziz, Maulvi Abdul, Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, Decca 
College. 

' Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a., Professor of i^rabic and Persian, 
Dacca College. 

Sattar, Golam, Zamindar. 

Waheed, Shoms-ul-Ulamo Abu Nosr, M.A., Principal, Dacca 
Madrassah, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Yusul, Nawab Khawaja liluhammad, Khan Bahadur. 


IX- 


Dacca College, Jtamma — 

Archbold, W. A. J., m.a., ll.b., Principal. 

Bhadra, Satyendranath, m.a., Professor of English Literature. 
Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a., b.sc., Professor of Chemis- 
try, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

•De, Satischandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Professor of English Litera- 
turc. 

Ghosh, Raklial Das, m.a.. Professor of English Literature 
Jenkins, Walter A., M.sc., Professor of Physics. 

Langley, G. H., m.a.. Professor of Philosophy. 

Mul^crji, Aswini Kumar, m.a.. Professor of History. 

Singh, Bawa Kartar, m.a., r.c.s.. Professor of Cliemistry. 
Williams, T. T., m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Economics, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. 


Das, Rai Bupatinath, Bahadur, M.A., B.sc., Professor of Chemistry, 
Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Ramna, Dacca. 


vni, IX, X. 
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Farliculars of person consvUed. 


VoKumes in uhicb 
conlriOvliong 
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Dfts, Bhusnn Chandm, m.a.. Professor of English, Krishnnth College, I’ll, IX, X. 
Berhampnr. 

Das, Dr. Kcdanintli, c.i.r., ji.n., Teacher of Midwifery, Compbell VII. VIII, IX, 
Jlodieal School, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 22, Bctliuno X. 

Row, Calcutta. 

Das, Raj Kumar, Head Master, Collegiate School, Krishnngar, VII. 

Das’, Saradaprasanna, sla.. Professor of Jlnthcmatic^ Prasidency VIII, IX, X. 
College, and Lecturer in Mixed Mathematics, Calcutta University, ; 

. 22, Raja Lane, Calcutta. 

I 

' Das Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., r.o.s.. Demonstrator in Gcolop', VHI, IX, X. . 

Presidency College, and Lecturer in Geology, Cnlcntta University, 

' 00, Chakrabaria Road, North Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 

* • t 

V »■ ■■ / 

Das Gupja, ,T. N., u.a., Bar.-nt.Lnw, Professor of History, Presidency VII. , 

Colleger Lecturer in History, and Follo^v, Calcutta University, 

38-2,' I^wcr Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta, u.a., Hoad Master, Collegiato School, VIII, IX, X 
Gauhati. 

Das Gupta, Surcndrnnnth, k.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, diiittagong VIII, IX, X. 
College, Chittagong. 

Datta, A. C., n.A., Principal, Murarioliand College, and Fellow, VIII, IX, X. 
Calcutta University, Sylhet, 

.Datta, Bibliutibhuson, M.Sc., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, VHI, IX, X. 
Calcutta University, 8, Sitaram Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

t ' 

Datta, Birendra Kiunar, M.A., n.L., Muusitl, Mvmensingh. 

Do; Haf l^Iohun, b,a.. Head Master, Government Zilla School, VII, IX, X.^ , 

. ■ Mymensingh. • . J." ' 

.De, Satischandra, m.a., Ollg. Senior Professor of English Literature, VIII, IX, X.r 
Dacca College, Ramna, Dacca. 

De, Sushil ICumnr, m,a.. Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univeraity, ' VIII, IX, X, • 
Calcutta. * . 

de la Posse, The Hon’ble C. F.r»t.A., Director of Public ^ Tnstxuc- VII. 
tion, the United Provinces, Additional Member, United Provinces 
Xogislative Council, and Fellow, * University .of Allahabad, 

Allahabad. 

' de la Hoy, Miss D., M.A., Principal, Queen Mary’s College for Women, 

Mylapore, Madras. i. 

Dey, B. B., m.s-., d.t.o., r.i.c., r.c.s., Preincband Roychand Student, VIIT, IX, X 
Offg. Professor of Chemist^ Presidency College, Calcutta. , 
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contributions 
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Dey, Baroda Prosaud, p.l., Chairman, Serampore Municipality, and 
Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution, Serampore. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Dey, N. N., m.a., b.sc,. Professor of Physics, Ripon College, and 
- Editor, The Collrgian, 33, Dixon Lane, Calcutta. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Dbar, Eai Sahib Bihari Lai, Retired Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Wari, Dacca. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Dhar, Sasindra Chandra, M.sc.,* Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, 60-3-B, Sree Gopal Mallik Lane, Calcutta. 

VIII. 

D’Souza, P. G., B.A., B.i.., Secretary to the Government of His 
• • Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, Departments of Education 
, , '.and -Agriculture, Mysore. 

VIII, IX, X.- . 

i % 

'^Duke, W.. V., B.A. (f.tj.!.), m.a., (t.o.d.). Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division, 'Uuttaek. 

X. ‘ . 

- - s -• » ", 

Duim, S. G,, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Muir Central 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, 10, Elgin Road, 
Allahabad. 

VII, viii,- IX 
. X. 

Dunn, T. 0. D., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, 
Bengal, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 8, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 

X. 

Dunnicliff, Horace B., M.A., b.Sc., r.c.s.. Professor of Chemistry, 
Government College, Lahore. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Dutt, Bamapada, Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Hon’ble the 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar, Khagra Post Office, BcrhamiJur. 

VIII, IX, X. 

. Dutt, P. N;, M.A., B.ii., Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Criminal Law and 
-Equity, University Law College, 86-1, 'Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

IX, X, . 

Dtttt^" Rebati Raman, M.A., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 

. : Patuakhali, Bakargunge. 

T. 

VII. VIII, IX-; 
X. 

.--Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

VIII,- IX, X. ■ 

' ' 

Dutta, Promode Chandra, b.a., B.r.., Vakil, Calcutta High Court, and 
■ Government Pleader, Sylhet. 

VIII, ix;x. 

Duttc, Rabindi^ Mohan, M.A., Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer- 
■ sity, 4, Badurbagan 2nd Lane, Calcutta. 

VIII, X. , 

• European Association, Grosvenor House, 21, Old Pourt House Street, 
Calcutta. 

VIII, IX, X. 

Fawcus, G. E., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Fellow, Patna University, Ranchi. 

VIII, IX, X. - 
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Forrc.slcr, Rev. <7, C., 3t.a., Head of the Dublin University Mission, 
and Fellow, Pninn University, Kazaribagli. 

VIII, X. 

'Gamten, R. L., Mint Master and Superintendent, Slnni 2 )s, 

His Exalted Highness tiio Nizam’s Government^ Hyderabad 
(Dccean), ^ 

VII. 

‘Ganguli, Surendra Mohan, M.So., Premchand Ro^'chand Student, 
Lecturer in Pure Mathomatics, Caloultn University, 24-1, Mndan 1 
I^littcr Lane, Calcutta. 

VIII, X. 

'Oanguli, Syamaoharan, n.A., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University, 
13C, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

VIII, IX, X. 

•Goddes, Patrick, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee, 
St. Andrews University, C/o The Durbar, Indore, Central India. 

Vm, IX, X 

'Ghosa, Pratapeandra, n.A., Government Pensioner, Vindhyacal, 
hlirzapur. 

VIII, IX, X. 


Ghoso, Artiliinda Prnltaah, Jlombor, National Council of Educa* VIJ. 
tion, Bengal, * Pnnehabati Villa,’ Manielaollali, Calcutta. 


‘Glioso, The Hon’blo Rai Dobondor Olmndor, Bahadur, Additional VIH, IX. 
Member, Bengal Logislativo Council, B4, Kanmiiparn Road, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 


•Ghosc, Sir Rash Bchary, Kt., c.s.i., o.t.e., m.a., d.l., Wi.d., Vakil, 
High Court, nnd*Fcllow", Calcutta University, ‘ Sons Souoi,’ 33, 
Judge’s Court Road, Alipore, Calcutta. ^ 

, VIII, IX, X, 

'Ghosh, Dr. B. N., B.se., Senior ProfcMor of Chemistry, Cotton 
College, Gouhoti. 

•VIII,IX,X'‘ 

’Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m.a., m.b., b.c.. Professor of Physics, 
Vidyasngar College, Professor of Physiology, Bclgachia Medical 
College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, Calcutta 
' University, 206, Cornwallis Street, Colcutfa. 

VII, VIII, IX. 
X. 

'Ghosh, Dovoprasad, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Ripen College, I 
9, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

vni, ix,x.'- . 

•Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur, M.D., Civil Surgeon, and Fellow', 
Calcutta University, Eangpur. 

vir,ix,x. ' 

■Gl.osh, Dr. Jajneswar, m,a., Principal, Ananda Mohan College, 

Mymensingh. 

VIH, IX, X. . 

•Ghosh, Jnanchandra, M.A., Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, 3, Mohanbagan Row, Syambazar, Calcutta. 

VIII, IX, X. 

■Ohosh Jnanendra Chandra, M.SC., Lecturer In PhyMcal Chemistry, 

^“ university College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 

VIH, IX, X. 
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Partmda^-s of jierson consulted. 


Crhosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, BX., Pleader, The Lodge, Mymen- 
siiigb. 

I 

■Ghosh, Fhanindranath, M.A., Lecturer in Physic^, University College 
of Science, 75, Serpcntino Lane, Calcutta. 

Gilchrist, R. N., M.A., r.n.E.*!., Principal, Krishuagar College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Krishnagar. 

Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Hooghly College, Chinsura. 

<j?oswanir, jl?ar Sahfir Biditerbhasaa, iRcwifemr of iSiinskrit!, Uacca 
College, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Ranma, Dacca. 

Goswamy, Haridas, Head Ifastcr, E. I. Hy. Hjgh English School, 
Asansol. 

Gray, Dr. J, Sentry, M.v., m.b.b., Secretary to Physical Department 
of National Council, Young Men’s ChristiaB Association (India 
and Ceylon), 6, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

Griffith, W. E., m.a.', Inspector of Schools, Burdvan Division, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Chinsura. 

Guha, Jatindra Chandra, m.a., Professor of English, Rajsliahi College, 
Rajshahi. 

Guha, Jites Chandra, M.A., Professor of English, Midnapore College, 
Midnaporc. 

Guha, Rajanikanta, si. A., Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
1G2, ManicktoUa Street, Calcutta. 

Gunn, J. W., m.a., Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

^ r 

Gupta, Amrita Lai, sr.A., b.t.. Senior Teacher of History and English, 
* Hindu School, 66, Simla Street, Calcutta. 

Gupta, Bipin Behari, m.a., Professor of History, Ripon College, 5A& 
7A, Nimtola Lane, Calcutta., 

Gupta, B. C., Professor of Electrical Engineering^ Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur. 


Gupta, J. N., M.A., I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector, and President, 
Governing Body, Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

Gupta, hlanoranjan, M.s-., Lecturer in Pure Mitthcmatics, Calcutta 
University, 82-1, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 


Volumes in which, 
cotitributions 
will be found. 

VIII. IX. X. 

IX. 

VII, VIII, IX, 
X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

I 

vni, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

* 

r 

VII, VIII, IX, 

X. 

VII, VIII, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX, X. 

X. 

nil, X. 

VIII. IX, X. 

VII. 

VII. 

VIII. 
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Particulars of jtcrson coftmilUO. 


Gupta, Satycndranath, n.A., D.T., 0(Tg. ll<^d Master, IIouTah* ZUla 
School, Hourah. ‘ , 

Gupta, Umee Oinndra, Pleader, and President, Pleaders* Librurj', 
Eangpur. 

Gurdon, The Hon'blo Lt.-Col. P. R. T., c.s.T., I.A., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley Districts, and Additional Member, Assam Legisla- 
tive Council, Gauhati, 

Haidar, Dr. Hiralnl, m.a., rii.n., lecturer in Philosophy ond Fellow, 
Calcutta University, 7-D, Hammohan Saha Lane, Calcutta. 

Haidar, Umes Chandra, m.a., Head Master, Zilla School, Rongpur. 

Hamilton, C. J., m.a., lilinto Professor of Economics, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, United Service Club, Chowringhce, Calcutta. 

Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral, B.A., Head Master, Govern- 
ment Muslim High School, Dacca. 

^ # « 

Hatley, A, H., M.a., Principal, The Mndrnssah, and Follow, Calcutta 
University, 21, WcUcsloy Square, Calcutta. 

Hay, Dr, .Alfred, n.s-,, Professor of Electrical Technology, 

. Indian Institute of Science, Hcbbal, Bangalore. 

Hazra, Jogendra Nath, M.A., Principal, Stodapore College, Midnapore. 

Headland, C., Head Master, London Sessionary Society’s Institution, 

. Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. 

Heaton, B., Principal, Civil Engineering College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
- University, Sibpur, 

Henderson, G. S., ir.n.A., y.n.D., Imperial Agriculturist, Agricultural 
’ Research Bistitute, Pusa. 

Higginbottom, S., m.a., d.Sc., Principal, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

Holland, Rev. W. E. S., m.a., Principal, St. Paul’s Cothedral IV^sion 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 33, Amherst Street, 
Calcutta. 

Holme,* James W., m.a1. Professor of- English, Presidency Collego, 
Grand Hotel, Calcutta. 

■ Holmes, Rev. W. HT G., of the Oxford - University hfi^ion to 
Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St. -Luke, 22, 
Giri Babu Lane, Calcutta. - 


I'clumM 171 vhicJg 
contributions 
will It found. 


X. 

vin,ix,x. 

XI, XII. 


VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X- 
VII, X. 

X. 

VII, VIII, IX,. 
X. 

nil, IX, Xi 
» 

nil, IX, X. 

I. 

VII. . 

VIL 

VII. 

VII, -' nil, IX,. 

X. 

VIII, IX 
VII, IX. 


• Hoogewerf, E., Principal, Serampore Weaving Institute, Serampore. 


HI. 
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Pariicvlars of person consulted. 


Hossain, Wahed, 15 ,a,, b.l., I'.b.a.s., Vakil, High Court, and Secretary, 
Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 9, 
HalsiBagan Boad, Calcutta. ‘ 

Howard, Mrs. G. L. C., &r.A., Second Imperial Economic Botanist, 
Agricultural Bcscarch Institute, Pusa. 

HowcUs, Eev. Dr. G., m.a., h.d., n.Lif f., p. .d., Principal and Professor 
of English and History, Scrampore College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Scrampore. 

Howlet, F.M., B.A., r.B.s., Imperial Pathological Entomologist, Agrl- 
onltural Bcscarch Institute, Pusa. 

Hunter, M., m.a., r.c.s., o.i.e., Principal, Bangoon College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University, Rangoon. ^ 

Hunter, Mark, m.a.. Professor of English, Presidency College, and 
Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

Huq, The Hon’blo Mauivi A. K. Fuzlul, M.A., b,l.. Vakil, High Court, 
Additional Momhor, Bengal Legislative Council, and ijl^csidcnt, 
Bengal Presidonoy Muslim League, 22, Tumor Street, Calcutta. 

Huque, M. Azizul, b.!,, Pleader, and Jfoint Secretary, Bengal Presi- 
dency Aluhammadan Educational Association, Krishnagar. 

Huque, Kazi Imdadul, b.a., b.t.. Head Master, Calcutta Training 
School, 28, Convent Boad, Calcutta. 

Husain, The Hon’hle Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur, Bor.- 
at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional lilemhor, Punjab 
Legislative Council, and Follow, Punjab t^versity, Lahore. 

Hussain, Sliams-ul-Ulama Vila 3 ’nt, Lcctrurcr in Arabic and Persian, 

. . Calcutta University, 7-1, Bam Sankar Boy’s Lane, Calcutta. 

\ * 

’Hjdpri,' M. A. N., n.A., Secretary to ffis Exalted Highness the 

■ ' • Nizam’s Government, Judicial, Police ond General Departments, 
Hj'derabad (Deccan). 

Ibrahim, lihan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a.. Additional Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division, and - Fellow, Calcutta University, 
8, Dalliousic Square, Calcutta. 

Imam, The Hon’blo Justice Sir Ali, E.c.s. 1 ., Bor.-at-Lnw, Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Patna. 

Indian Association, 62, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Man, Mauivi Mohammad, M.A., Professor of Arabic and Persian, Dacca 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Bamna, Dacca. 


Vohmes in which 
contributions 
will be found. 


VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII. 

III. 

VIII, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

« 

viir, IX, 

X. 

VII, VIII, IX, 
X. 

vm, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII. 

VIII, IX, X. 


VIII, X. 

VIII. IX, X. ■ - - 

vni IX, X. 
vin, IX, X, 


VOL. VI 


B 
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Farficvlars of person consvUed, 


Vdnmes in tdlicA 
contributions 
tffiU be found. 


Irons, Miss M. V., m.a. {t.c.d.), Inspectress of Schools, Dacca Circle, | VIII, IX, X. 
Ramna, Dacca. 


Irwin, The Hon’blo Mr. H. R. A., 3Ianagcr, kSingcll Tea Co,, LW., ojid XI. 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Coitncil, Singcll, Knrscong. 

Islam, Khnn Bahadur Aminul, 11 .L., Personal Assistant to the Com- VII. 
misMoncr, PrcBidenoy Division, and Member, Governing Bod^', 

Tlio ^Madrassali, 3, Cliarnoclc Place, Calcutta. 

Ismail, Klian Bahadur l^Iohammad, n.r,., Public Prosecutor, and Vieo- VIII, IX, X. 
«Giairmnn, District Board, Mj’mcnsingh. 

Iyer, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice T. V. Seshngiri, n.A., n.ii., Puisne VIII, IX, X. 
Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

Jalil, Abdul, M.Sr., Assistant Professor of Physics, and^Snperintendent, VIII, IX, X. 
Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 

Jamal, Tho.Hon’blo Mr. Abdul Karim A. Shaktir, o.i.e.. Additional HI. 

Member, Burma Legislative Council, Rangoon. 

James, H. R., m,a., (A former Principal of Presidency College, VII. 
Calcutta), 62, Wovclbury Park Road, Tunbridge Wells, England. 

Jenldns, 0. F., i.c.s., >Sccrctary and Member, Board of Esaminers, X. 

1, Council House Street, Caloutti. 

Jenldns, Walter A., Si.Sc., Professor of Physics, Dacca College, Bamna, VIII, IX, X. 
Dacca. , ^ 

Jennings, The Hon’blo Mr. J. 6., ai.A., Vice-Chancellor, Patna Uni- VIII, IX, X. 
versity, Patna. 

Jovons, H. Stanley, m.a,, f.s.s., Professor of Economics, University of j VIII, IX. 
Allahabad, Allahabad. I 

I • 

Johnston, Rev. A. B,, M.A., Vioo-Principol, St. Paul’s Cathedral VIII, IX, X. 
Mission College, 33, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Johnston, Mrs. A. B., 33, Amherst Street, Caloutto. • XII. 

Jones, C. E. W., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, North-West VIII, IX, X. 
l^ontier Province, Peshawar. 

Jones, T. Cuthbertson, B.A., Principal and Professor of English Litero- VIII, IX, X. 

' iurc, Agra College, Agra. 

Eadir, A. F. M., Abdul, M.A., itF., Professor of Persian, Ravenshaw X. 

College, Outtook. ' , 

Kar, Sites Chondra, >i.A„ Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi College, VIII, XI, X. 
and Iieotaror in Applied Mathenaotics, Calcutta University, 47, 

Corporation Street, Calcutta.*- _ 
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Particulars of person consulted. contributions 

will be found. 


Karim, Mnulvi Abdul, b.a., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University, VII, VIII, IX, 
11-5, Karaya Bazar Hoad, Calcutta. X. 

Karve, D. K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and Organiser VIII, IX, X. 
of the Indian Women’s University, Hingno Budnik, Poona 
City. 

Easinbazar, Maharajah of. — Please see Nandi/, The Hon'ble Maharajah VIII, IX, X. 

Sir Manindra Chandra. 

Kerr, The Hon’ble Mr. J. H., c.s.i., C.I.E., Chief Secretary to the ' XI. 

Government of Bengal, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Khan, Abul Hns|}cm, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan VIII, IX, X. 
Division, Chinsura. 

Khan, H. M. Azmal, Haziq-ul-Mulk, President, Standing Committee, III. 

All-India Ayurvedic and Enami Tibbi Conference, Delhi. 

Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint Secrc- VIII, IX, X. 

*■ tary, All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference, Sultan 
Jahan Manzil, Aligarhj* 

Khastgir, Karunamay, M.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, Presidency VIII, IX, X. 
College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathcmotics, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 14-1, Mirzaffer Lane, Calcutta. 

Ko, Tow Sein, C.I.E., i.s.o., K.S.U., m.b.a.s.. Superintendent, Archseo- VII, VIII, IX, 
logical Survey, Burma Circle, Slandolay. X. 

Krishnagar, Maharaja of. — Please see Pay, Maharaja Kshaunish VIII, IX, X. 
Chandra, Bahadur. 

Kundu, Rai Bojoy Naraynn, Bahadur, Zamindar, Itachuna, Hooghly. VIII, IX, X. 

Kundn, Purnachandra, m.a., Oilg. Principal, Chittagong College, VIII, IX, X. 
/^..Chittagong. 

Lahiri, Bccharam', b.a., b.i«. Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Secrctarj', VIII, IX, X. 
Nadia District Association, Krislmagar. 

Lahiri, Gopal Chandra, Proprietor, Pabna Institution, Pabna. Vlil, IX, X. 

Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra, m.a., b.!-, Pleader, District Court, and VIII, IX, X. 
Mepber, Edward College Council, Pabna. 

Langley, 6. H., 3B.a., Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, Ramna, VIII, IX, X. 
Dacca. 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Klian Bahadur, b.a., b.1-, Sadar Sub-Divisionak VIII, IX, X. 
Officer, Dacca. 
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Particulare of person corntJle^, 

* 

m 

Fotirmesinivhieh 
contributions 
will It jpuni. 

9 m 

Law, Tho Hon’blc Rajah Roshec Case, c.r.Jt., Additional Memhct, 
Bengal Legfelntive Couitcil, and Honorary' Secrotarj', British 
Indian Association, OC, Aniherat Street, Calcutta. 

vnr,ix,x. 

t 

Lucan, Ror. E. B., m.a., Oilg. Principal, Forman Christian College, 
I^horc. 

vm,ix,x- 

Mackenzie. A. 11., n.sr., Princip.al, Cov'ernment Training College, 

and Fellow, Universilj- of AllahaWl, Allahabad. 

VII, X. 

« 

/ m 1 

Mahalauobis, Prosanta Chandra, b,a., Brofessor of Physics, Presi- 
dency College, and Iy*cturer in Ph}*.‘-ic?, Calcutta University*, 210, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

VII, vjir, IX, 
X. 

i 

Maliastti, IvumnrKslutindrndcb Rai, of Bansberia Raj, 21 E-, Rani 
Satdeari Lane, Calcut (a. 

1 VIII, IX, X. 

Mfthiab, Tlio Hon’blo Sir Bijay Chand, k.o.s.i., K.C.J.E., 

Maliarajadhirnja Bahadur of Burdwan, Member, Bengal Escouttvo 
Couticil, Writers’, Buildings, Calcutta. 

VII, VIII, IX, 
X. ; 

Maitro, Akahay Kumar, Director, Varendra Rctearch Society, 

. -and Jlcmbcr, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Ghocamarn, Rajshahi. i 

vni, IX, X. ' 

hlaitra, Gopal Ciiandra, M,A., Principal. Victoria College, NaraiL j 

VIII, IX, X. 


Maitra, Herambacliandra, jir.A., Principal, City College, and Pcllow, 
Calcutta Univcrsil3% Calcutta. 

Maitimdar, Biraj Mohan, B.t., Vakil, High Court, Vice'Principal, 
University Law College, and Follow, Calcutta University, 
Cliaulpnti Iji-uo, Bhownnipur, Cnlcntia. - , 

Majuratlar, Pnnohanan, d.l., Pleader, and ^refarj', AkrunJMi Coro- 
nation High English School, Maldn. 

Majumdat, Ramesh Chandra, M.A., Af /{of^ssor 

Calcutta University, 10, Chandranath Cfanttcrjch Street, Caloutta. 

Mljumd.,, N«tonar«tam.r, M.A., 

Calcutta UniverBit3% 21, Jliamapukar Lone, Calcutta. 

MalHk, Dr. D. ^pJi^°*Mathematic5. and 

Presidency fltid Zicoturer ^PP — j r'nlonftrt 

121.lAnrcrOircm.rKow). Clcnttw 

Maru’ari Communit3', On behalf of the— 

1 

Bhatior, Harldsscn. r. m s.. Medical Practitioner, 

Univeraity, 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. - 


VII, VIII, IX, 
X. - 

Till, IX, X. 

Tin, IX, X. 


vin, IX. X, 
niI,IX,3J,; 


viii IX, X 


VH. 
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Particulars of person conisulted. 


Volumes in ivhich 
contributions 
will be found. 


Marwari Community, On behalf of the — contd. 


I — contd. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, 47, Old Ballygunge, Calcutta. , 

Coyajee, J. C., B.A., I1L.B., Professor of Economics, Presidency 
College, and Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Grand 
Hotel, Calcutta. 

Gambirchand, Sadaaookh. 

Ghanshyamdass, Tarachand. 

Khaitan, Debi Prasad, B.A., Attorney-at-Law, President, Vaishya 
Sabha, and Solicitor and Member, Executive Committee, 
Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Khemka, Ganputrai, Secretary, Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. 

Poddar,' Gulabray, Vice-President, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Poddar, Seth Kaghunath Prasad. 

Hamchunder, Jainarain, Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, Brnrabazar 
Branch, Calcutta. 


II. 


Anadram, Heeranand. 

Bagla, Kumar Heeralal. 

Bilasray, Srigopal. 

Chokhany, Bam Dev, Secretary, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 
'■Chowdhury, MuttrurnuU. 

Chunder, Nirmal Chunder, M.A., B.I1., Attomey-at-Law, and Muni- 
cipal Commissioner. 

Debidntt, B>amcharandas. 

Goeiika, Rai HariHam, Bahadur, O.I.E., Sherifi of Calcutta, and 

■ President, Marwari 'Association, 31, BanstoUa Street, Calcutta. 
Heerachund, Tribhuban.* 

Jagaimath. 

Jhoonjhoonwalla, Rai Bahadur Shewpershad, 24, Bartala Street, 

■ Calcutta. 


J^alkishore, Baldeodass. 

Kbitan, Eah Prasad, M.A., ,B.L., Bar.-at-Law. 

Kaluram, Sewaram. 

Madangopal, Jaidayal. 

Mai, She 9 bnx. 

Rajgarhia, Kadarnath. 

Ramldssen, Nathuram. 

Ramniranjandas, Sewramdas. 

Ridchum, Rampratap. 

Sewcum, Lalchand. 

Sewduttray, Sobharam. 

Sewprasad, Bansidhur. 

SurajmuU, JugalMsbore. 

Thakursidas, Bilasiram. 

Masood, SyedRoss, b.a.; Bar.-at-Iair, Ifirecior of Fahhv i 

Hyderabad (Deccan).' * ' 



VJl). 1 \. \. 
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.. Voium^s in uJJcJt 

Parttcvlnrf of pcrfort eonn/lUiI. i contriifUlioP.t 

i milk found. 


Mftyliott', Tho llou’blc Mr. A. I., ii.A., Director ot Public In'itniction, X. 

Central Provinces, Additional Jlcmber, Central Province^ Legis* ' 
lativc Council, and Follow, Univci>ily of Allahabad, Nagpur. 

1 

Moynard, Tho IfonMde Mr. If. J., i.c.s., m.a.. Financial Com- VII, VHI. IX. 

mi'.sioncr to the Goveriinient of the Punjab, and Viee-Chanrelior, ' 

Punjab Unive«.i{y, Lahore. i 


Mazumdnr, Amnrnath, jj.a., 75, Becim Chotlcrjcc Street, Calcutta. 

Maxumdar, Tho Hon’blo Babu Arnvika Charnn, 5i.A., n.i.., Addttion.nl 
Jlombcr, Bengal Logi*.lativc Council, Fnridpur. 

Alazumdar, C. IJ., n.A., Head Master, Mrityunjoy School, Myrnonsingh. 

McDoiignll, Misn Eleanor, ji.a., Principal, Wornon’i' Chri..tlnn College, 
College Boad, Jfadras, S.W. 


Meek, D. B., m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Physics, Presidency College, 
and Follow, C.ntcutta University, CuIcnUta. 

Milligan, J. A., M.A., I.C.S., Vice-President, Cooch Bchar State Conncil, 
Cooch Bchar. 


Milligan, S., m.a., n.s ., Offg, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, Bnmnn, 
Dacca. 

I 

Missionaries, Anglican— 

Holmes, Bov. W. If. G., of tho Oxford University Mission to 
Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St. Luke, 
22, Giri Babit Lane, Calcutta. 

Budra, S. K., m.a., Principal and Professor of Economics, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

. Shore, Rev, T. E. T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. 

"TVcscott , Tho Right E cv. Foss, M.A., Lord Bishop of Chote Nagpur, 
Ranchi. 

Williams, Rev. Garlicld, m.a., Principal, St. Andrew’s College, 
Gorakhpur. 

Young, Rer. P. N. F., m.a., Vico-Principal and Professor of 
English, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 


Mitra, Chandi C., m.a., Senior Professor of English, Carmichael College, 
Rangpnr. 

Mitra, Kliagendra N., n.A., Lecturer, in Experimental Psychology, 
Calcutta University, B, Bahir ^lirzapur Road, Calcutta. 

Llitra, ThoHon'blcRai lilahcndra Chandra, Babndw, M.A.,B,if^ Vakil, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, lifomber. Gorg- 
ing Body, Hooghly CoUege, Chairman, Hooghly Ohinsnra Mum- 
cip^ility, and Member, District Board, HoogWy, Chmsura. _ 

Mitra, Ram Charan, c.i.e., m.a., n.t,., Somor Government Header, 
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Economics. D-Phii, Vice-Principal and Pro- - 

Warren, Rev. A., B.A., Pr Principal and Professor of 

School. / I 

, .George V]^ofessor of Mental VII, Till, IX 

Mohan Saha’s Lane, Calcutta. f 
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Particulars oj person consulted. 


Segard, Dr. C. F., Adviser to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, in Physical Education, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, '^5, Chowringhee Boad, Calcutta. 

Sen, Atul Chandra, M.A., b.!., Professor of Philosophy, Eipon College, 
Calcutta. 

Sen, B. M., la.sc.. Professor of Mathematics, Dacca College, Bamna, 
Dacca. 

Sen, Benoy Kumar, m.a., Professor of History, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

Sen, Bimalananda, Head Master, Noahhila P. N. High School, 
Chandanbaisa, Bogra. 

Sen, Bipinbehari, M.A., B.L., Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, 
89, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

Sen, Bai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur, b.l.. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, 
Chairman, Murshidabad District Board, and Member, Governing 
Body and Board of Trustees, Kriidinath College, Berhampur. 

Sen, Bai Sahib Dines Chandra, B.A., Bamtanu Lahiri Besearch Fellow, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Sagarmanna Boad, Laskharpur, 
Behala, 24-Pargana8. 

Sen, Girindra Kuinar, M.A., Offg. Principal, Government Commercial 
Institute, 303, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

Sen, Nikhilranjan, m.a., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, University 
College of Science, 16-1, Jagannath Dutt Lane, Garpar, Calcutta. 

Sen, P. N., Editor, The Herald, Dacca. 

Sen,-PranHari, Eector, Badhana'th High English School, Swanagaram, 
'Dacca. 

Scttc.Baj Mohan, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Bajshahi College, 
Bajshahi. 

Sen, Dr. S. K., i,.R.c.p., I..B.C.S., i„b.f.p.s., Burdwan, 

Sen, Bai Satis Chandra, Bahadur, B.n., Senior Government Pleader, 
Chittagong. 

Son, Satish Chandra, b.a., Head Master, Hindu School, 1-B, College 
^Street, Calcutta. 

Sen, Surendranath, M.A., Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

Sen, Surya Kumar, n,A., Head Master, Patiya High School, Chitta- 
gong. 


Vdluines in which 
cmiiributio/ns 
will he found. 

VII. 

I’VII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 
vni, IX, X. 

s 

X, 

VII. IX. 

VIII. 

IX. 

j VII, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX, X. 




XXXI. 





Bcnapttti. «*a-. Ptcsldcnoy VIE VUI, 

Son Guptftt T/;clutor m Appuc ^ 

College, Calcutta. Charge oI the I VIE 

5,lulliok Eano, t.aio ^ T/^ciutcr la ^ 


\voUmt8inyihi^ 

conlnbuiiona 

1 witthefovn^- 


Son tiup«w , T/;clutor m ^'I'r — i X. 

College, Calcutta. Charge oI the I VIE 

l^lulliok Eane, t.ai ^ ^.XSverBity. 

Sen Gnpta»J[JJ- ® £ Experimental > I 

Ecpartmont oi Calcutta. , Dacca I ' tJ.. 

Vico-Pttacipal. j 

m.A«irlra> 


Ion Gupta, Dr. ^r^x^rimental P3ycu«-t,.- 

Dcpwl®®*'^ ^^tjvno . '-al 1 * 

M-b, JOPJ"'* ^ r.co-PrmciI»l, 

Ot Matuomotlc Bipon 1 VJ^ Vffl. I? 




vn, ■ VGIf ^ 

Ghotam SttWi Engllsl* , 

»a B»«i- »« 

!r.. 

BhtttW*.'? B„ng«« ana En^isla 
X/jotawt ^ naA-.'!^. Chotniati^* 


Dou’clls, E Dngtah auu 

Ban>onai.a»ain,^&i.n''aBhUasop.y. 


Tilukcrp, S. j. . 

Bau'sou, ^ Sanskrit. ^gpsh. , 1 

' fiopky. ^ P M*a*» Eee Professor collc^ato High 

Son Gnp‘»!^±. A. 0.,.n^> Aasiain?'’ *> 

. XPidervrood, ^adbusudan. Collegiate High 

Bliattocharyy > ^ffcad plaster, 

■’ .^^.eEaBii.inO^-' ^ 

- OBB. BrinapalnnaBroie** ,- 
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Particulars of person consttUed. 


Sharp, The Hon’blo hlr. H., o.s.i., o.i.e., m.a.. Educational Commia- 
sioncr mth'tho Govorninent o£ India, Simla. 

Shastri, Pashupatinatli, m.a., b.l., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University, 41, Bagli Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Shastri, Br. Frabhu Butt, m.a., n.Sc,, m.o.]:<., b.t., Senior 

Professor of Philosophy, Presidency CoUego, and Lecturer in 
Mental and Moral Science, Calcutta University, Minto Mansions, 
77-12, Bharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

Shoth, iPandit Hargovind Bas T., Nyayatirtha, Vyakarantirtha, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 146, Indian Mirror 
' Street, Calcutta. 

Shirras, G. Eiudlay, M.A., r.s.s., Bircctor of Statistics vrith the 
Government of India, and Follow, Calcutta University, 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 

Shore, Rev. T. B. T., Oxford Mission, Bacoa. 

Sin|li,r Prokns Cliandra, b.a., Nyayabagisha, Senior Boputy Magis- 
trate, Mymensingh, 

Sinha, Anandakxishna, M.A., b-l., Professor of English, Ripon College, 
40, Sitanath Road, Calcutta. 

Sinha, Humar Manindra Chandra, Znmindar, Paikpara Raj, Cossipur. 


Sinha, Panchanan, M.A., B.i.., Principal, South Suburban College, 
'Bhowanipur, 147, Russa Road, South, Kah'ghat, Calcutta. 

Sinha, Upendra Narayon, M.A., Principal, Victoria College, Cooch 
Bchar. i 

# 

Sircar, Anukul Chandra, m.a., ri’.n., f.o.s., Premeband Roychnnd 
Student, Lecturer in Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan, Kt., M.A., N.D., Medical Practitioner, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Fellow, 
jilcutta University, 01, Harrison Rond, Calcutta. 


"Slater, Br. Gilbert, m.a., Professor of Indian Economics, and Follow, 
Madras University, Madras Club, Madras. 

^ » • 

Smith, W..Owston, m.a.. Principal, Holkar College, Indore. 


Sofabji, Miss L.,' Principal, Eden High School for Girls, Minto Road, 
Ramna, Bacca. v 

Stark, H. A., B.A., Principal, Training College, Bacca. ' 

’ 


VoUimes in which 
contributions 
will be found. 


VII, VIII, IX, 

X. 

Vin, IX, X. 

VIII, X. 

X. 

VII. 

IX, X. 
vm, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII, VIII, IX, 

X. 

•vm, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

viri, IX, X. 

VII, VIII, IX, 
X. 

VII, VIII, X. 

VII, VIIl^- IX, 
X. 

IX, X. 

VII. ’ 


VOL. VI 


8 
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Particulars of jKrson consulted. 


Stephenson, Li. -Col. J., 3T.n., r.it.c.9., Principnl, Gorcrnuicni 
College, nnd Fellow, Punjab University, Lahore. 

Sterling, T. S., m.a.. Professor of English, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

r< * 

Stursborg, Rev. Otto, ». Vt\, Principal, London* Mission School, 
Moorshidabnd. 

S’idmersen, F. W., d.a., Principal, Cotton College, and Follow, 
Calcutta University', Gnuhnti. 

Suhrawardy, The Hon’blc Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamiin, Advocate, High 
Court, Lecturer in Arabio and Persian, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 3, Wellesley Ist Lane, Calcutta. 

Suhiawardy, Hassan, «,n., r.R.c.s., m.iua.s.. Fellow of tho Medical j 
Society of London, District Medical Officer, Lillooah. 

Suhrawardy, Begum Khajesta Bano, 3, Wellesley Ist Lane, Calcutta. 


Suhrawardy, Z. R. Zahid, m.a«, ii.r.., Judge, Presidency Small Cause 
Court, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 3, Wellesley Ist Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Sutherland, Lt.-Col. D. W., c,i,e., Principal and Pro'fcssor 

of Medicine, Medical College, Lahore. 

Sutton, Rev. Hcdlcy, m.a.. Secretary, Field Council of Australian 
Board of Baptist Foreign Mission, Mymensingh. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, Kt., run., Bolpore. 

Tarkabhushnna, Mabamabopadhyaya Pramathanath, Professor of 
Mimamsa and Itlanu, Sanskrit College, and Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Calcutta University, 55, Sitaram Ghoso’s Street, Calcutta. ' 

Thompson, The Hon'blo Mr. H., c.s.i., I.C.S., Financial Commissioner, 
Burma, Rangoon. 

Thomson, Dr. David, M.A., n.Sc., Ph.n., Offg. Inspector of Schools, 
Surma Valley and Hill Districts, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Silchar, Assam. 

Tipple, E, F., B.A., Professor of Mathematics, Thomason Civil Engineer- 
ing College, Roorkee. 

Towle, J. H., M.A., Principal, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

Trivedi, Ramendra Sunder, M.A., Principal, Ripon College, and 
F^ow, Calcutta University, 24, Harrbon Road, Calcutta. . 


I VdlttinesinKhidi 
I eonlributiohs 
j toill be found. 

t - 

vn,vjiL 

VII. 

I. • 

ATO.IX,X. 

vn. 

VIII, IX, X. ' 

VII, VIll/lX, 
X. 

VII. 

xir. 

I. 

I 

VIII, IX, X. 

! VII, VIII. 

r 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII, VIII, IS 
X. 

xn. 

VII. 
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Particulars of person consulted. 


Turner, P. C., st.a., Principal, Dacca College, and Pellow, Calcutta 
University, Pamna, Dacca. ' 

Vaebaspnti, Siti Kantha, Lecturer in Hindu La\r, Calcutta University, 
7, Neogipukur Bye Lane, Calcutta. 

Vas, J., B.A., LZhB., Bar.*nt*Law, f.b.c.s., r.c.s.. Magistrate and 
Collector, Banlcurn. 

’Victoria, Sister Mary, C.J., s.n., Principal, Diocesan College for Girls, 
Elgin Hoad, Calcutta. 

Vidyabluisan, Hajcndranath, Lecturer in Sanskrit Literature and 
Rhetoric, Sanskrit College, and Lecturer in- Sai^skrit, Calcutta 
University, Sarwast Kutir, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Vidyabhusana, Mabamabopadbyaya Dr. Satis Chandra, m.a., fii.d., 
M.n.A.s., F.A.S.B., Principal, Sanskrit College, and Pellow, 
Calcutta University, 26*1, Kanailal Dbar Lane, Calcutta. 

V redenburg, E., Ar.A., i3..^s.*l., n**^s.^sc., a.b.s.<&i*, a.h»c.s., f.g.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, and Lecturer in 
Geology, Calcutta University, Cbowringbce, Calcutta. 

Wabced, Shams-iil'Ulama Abu Nasr, ir.A., Principal, Dacca Madrassab, 
and Pellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

Wolker, Dr. Gilbert T.,* o.s.t., m.a., r.n.s., sc.d., Director-General of 
Observatories, Meteorological Department, Government of India, 

_ Simla. 

Watben, G. A., m.a.. Principal, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Watkins, Rev. -Dr. C. H., M.A., n.Ta., Principal, Carmichael College, 
Eangpur. 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M., i.c.s.. Secretary to the Government of 
Banna, Educational Department, Rangoon. 

West, M. P., B.A., Officer on Deputation, Survey of Primary Educa- 
tion, Bengal, C, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Western, Itliss M. P., Honorary Secretary, Queen Mary College, 
Lahore. 

( 

Whitehead, TbojEtight Rev. H., m.a., n.s.. Bishop of Madras, Madras. 

Willdnson,A.C.L.,'M. A., Professor of Mathematics, Elpbinstono College, 
Bombay, 

Williams, Rev, Garfield, M.A.i Principal, St. Andrew’s College, 
Gorakhpur. 


. 1 Volumes in which 
contributiotis 
will be found. 


VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX, X. 


VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX, X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII, VIII, IX. 

X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII, vin, IX, 

X. 

VIII, IX, X. 

VII, VIII, 'IX, 

X. 

VIII, IX, X. 
VIII, IX. X. 
xir. 

VIII, IX. X. 

HI. 

Vll, VIII, IX, 

X. 


s2 
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PartitvlarB of prrsoti eonfvU^'t. 


V<^vin-s in trS'ti 
catiirihisli''' f 
tcilt h fovrl 


Williams, L. K, Ruelibrook, h.a., Ji.titi., r.n., nc-i.s.; M.n.A.s., etc., VII, VIIT, S. 
Fellow of All iSonlf*. Professor of Modem Indian Histor}*, and 
Fellow,- University of AUalmbnd, No. 10, Elgin Eofid, AlJahnbad, 

Willioms, T. T., M.A., n.s-.. Professor of Economics, Dacca College/ 3X. 
and Fellow, Cnlcnttn University, Eamna, Dacca. 

Willoiigliby, R. "^y. D., n.A., r.o.s.,” Registrar, Co-opernfivo Credit / XII. 
Societies, United Provinces, Lucknow. i 

I 

Wilson, Lt.-Col. R. P., r.ar.s.. Superintendent, Compbell Medical ' VII. 

School, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcntto. 

Wood, The Hon’ble Mr. W. IL H. Arden, o.t.1!., Principal, VIL 
La Martinicrc College, and Additional Member, Bengal Legis- 
lative Connell, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Wood, W. Q., C.S.I., Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering College, .IX. 

Roorkcc. 

Woodroffo, The Hon’blo Sir John, Kf., sla., b.o.l., Puisne Judge, VTI. 

High Court, Calcutta. I 


Wordsworth, The Hon’blo Jlr, W. C., m.a., OFg. Director of Public | TO TOT, X- 
/ Instruction, Bengal, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative [ 

Council, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Writers’ Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

Yusuf, Khan Sahib Matilvi Mohammad, M.A., Head Master, Anglo- X. 

Persian Department, Calcutta Madrassah, and Superintendent, 

Baker Madrossali Hostel, Caloutta. 

» > 

Zachariah, K., h.a.. Professor of History, Presidency College,, and VIIIfIX,X. 
Lecturer in History, Calcutta University, 33. Amherst Street, , . 

Calcutta. 



APPENDIX Xyttt . 

List of Institutions and Places visited. 

Assam. 

<jrau7iati. 

Cotton College. 

Earle Law College. 


The Bengal Presi^ 


Agoya. 

J^rinm'j^ ilchnnl- 


ency. 


JBankura. 

Wesleyan llission College. 

Guru Training School. 

Kuch Kuchia High English School. 
^Middle English School for Boys. 
Upper Primary School for Girls. 
Weaving School. 

Zilla School, ‘ 


Barisal. 

Broja Mohan College. 

Zilla Schuol. - ■ • , 

Berliampiir. 

Krishnath College. 

‘Krishnath Collegiate School.- 
Sericulture School and Farm. 

Bik^” ■ 

Lower Primary School. 

.ve-" • 

Bogra. 

Xowir Primary School. 

K * to ^ * 

BoJpur. ' 

Shantinikatan. 

► *0 

'Burdivan. 

Burdwan Eaj College "and Hostel. 
High School for Boys. 

Hospital. 

Two Municipal High Schools. 

Public Library. 

Sanskrit School of old' .pattern. 

( •267 ) 
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The Bengal Presidency— cowfrf. 
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Calcutta and Stihirhs—contdi. 

Garden Reach (0. M* S.) School. 

Government Commercial Institute. 

Hardinge Hostel. 

Hare School. 

Hmdu School, 

Imperial Library. 

Indian Museum. 

Jorasanko High School. 

Kalighat High English School. 

Hidderpore Academy. 

Laik Jubilee Institution. 
jjumAnv iMi&iinnny' jSIhhanl 
Marwari School. 

Mitra Institution (Main and Branch). 

Humber of Attached and Unattached Messes. ^ 

Oriental Seminary. 

Ripon Collegiate School. 

South Subiuban School. 

Sri Krishna Pathsala. 

Taylor School. 

Town Scliool. 

Commercial Institute. 

Chinsura. 

Hooghly College. 

Branch School. 

Collegiate School. . . 

First Grade Training School. 

Government Experimental Farm. 

Hooghly Madrassah. 

Chittagong. 

Chittagong College. 

Hr. Khastagir’s High School for Girls, 

Jamieson Institute. 

Madrassah. 

. Municipal High English School. 

Muslim High English School. 

Normal School for Training Teachers for Primary Schools. 
Number of Unlicensed Messes. 

Oriental Academy. 

Comilla, 

Victoria College. 

Tshwar Pathsala. 
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Tlic Bengal Presidency— co;i/f7. 

Comilla — contd. 

Junior Madrnssah. 

Victoria Collegiate School, 

Yusuf High English School. 

Zilla School. 

Dacca. 

Dacca College and Hostels for Hindus and Musnlmans. 

Dacca Law Concgc. 

Jngannath College. 

Training College. 

Baptist Hostel. 

Dacca Collegiate School. 

Dacca !Madrnssnh. 

Eden High School. 

^rovernnicni iigneuffiumf J^cscarci Jjahonitxjnos. 

Government Experimental Farm. 

Imperial Academy. 

* Junior hladrassah. 

Kishorilal Jubilee School. 
jNIcdical School. 

Mitford Hospital. 

Normal School. 

Oxford ^fission Hostel. 

Pogose School. ' 

School of Engineering. 

TJkirs Institution. 

DauJatpur. 

Hindu Academy. 

Dishergarh. 

s 

HoerJia. 

Upper Primary 'School, 

h 

liacfiuni. ^ ^ - rr j 

Series of institutions organised by Bai BahaJut Bijoy Narain Kundu. 

Kadmaghati. ~ . . 

Upper Primary School. 

Krishnagar. 

Hrishnagar College. 

-CJhurch Missionary Sooiety*8 Training College. 

Collegiate School. 

Private School. ‘ . 

MaUa. ' 

■ Gov^n'ment Silk Farm, Piyasbiri. 

Hindustan Fruit Preserving Company.— - - - 



LIST OF INSTITUTIONS AND PLACES VISITED. 
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The Bengal Presitleucv— 

Malda — coutd. 

Olaainani School. 

Silk Weaving Factories. 

Various schools. 

Midnaporc. 

IMidnapore College and Hostel. 

Collegiate School and Hostel. 

Hindu School. 

Town School. 

Mung-pu {Darjeeling). 

Government Cinchona Plantations and Quinine Factory. 

Mymensingh. 

Auanda jlloian College. 

City Collegiate School, 
jilrityunjoy School. 

Vidyamoyee Girls’ School. 

Zilla School. 

RaisuTpiir. 

Middle School. 

RajsliaM. 

Rajshahi College and Hostels for Hindus and Musahnans. 
Attached and Unattached Messes. 

Bholanath Academy. 

Collegiate School. 

Fuller Hostel. 

Government Experimental Farm. 

Madrassah. 

Museum. 

Sanslcrit School. ^ 

Scricultural School. 

Technical School. 

Varendra Research Institute. 

Zilla School. 

■Rangpur: 

■ Carmichael College. 

Government Dairy Farm. 

Government Demonstration Farm. 

Technical School. 

Zilla School. 

Serampore. 

Serampore College. 

Government Weaving School, 

Serampore Collegiate School. 
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The Bengal Presidency— 


Sibpiir. 

Civil Bngincering College. 

Uitarpara. 

Uttarpara College. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Dhanhaid. 

Various coal mines. 

Giridih. 

Industrial Scliool. 

Kiirherbari Lower Primary School. 
Kurherbari Upper Primary School. 

Jamalpur. 

" A.'QptetLiane TenhniaaJL Sahsio-U 
Bailway Workshop. 

J1ieria\ 


Patna, 

Patna University. 

Behar National College. 

Patna College. 

College Hostels for Hindus and MusalmanP* 


Pttsa. 

Agricultural Hesearch Institute. * 


Panchi. 

Girls’ High School. 

St. John’s High School. 
Zillah High School. 

SakcJii. 


TliedSombay Presidency. 


Sonibai/. 

University of Bombay. 

Blphinstone College. 

Grant Medical College. 

St. Xavier’s College. 

Sydenham College of Contmierce and JEoofionaica. 
Training College for Secondary Teachers^ 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 

Elphinstone High School. 

Observatoiy. 

Sir J. J. School of Art 
Y. M. C- A. Hostel. _ . 
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The Bombay VusiAtnos—contd. 


Poona. 

Agricultural College. 
College of Engineering. 
Deccan College. 
Fergusson College. 

New English. School. 


The Central Provinces. 

Nagpur. 

Agricultural College. > 

Moms College. 

Engineering School. 

Government School of Handicrafts. 

Museum. 

Cooch Behar. 

Coocli. Behar. - 
'Victoria College. 

Jenkins School. 

Delhi. 

Delhi. •H 

St. Stephen’s College. 

Lady Hardinge Medical College. 

" Arabic High School. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Hyderabad, 

Dar-ul-ulloom. 

Nizam College. 

Hostel for well-to-do classes. 

Translation Bureau. 


The Madras Presidency. 


Madras. 

University of Madras. 

Law ‘College. 

Madias Christian College. 

Madras Women’s Christian College. 

Medical College. 

Pachaiyappa’s College and School. 

Presidency College. 

Queen Mary College for Women. 

Buckingham Mills and Attached Schools. 
Hindu High School. 

Madrassah Azam. 

Muslim Hostel. 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s Hostel' for Law Students. 
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The IVIailras Pxesiflency— 

Conjecmram. 

Pacbaiyai)pa*s High School. 

Girls’ School. 

Saidapct,. 

Teachers* College. 

Tricliinopoly. 

S. P. G. College. 

Sfe. Joseph’s College, 

Town High School. 


Mysore. 

Bangalore. 

Central College and Hostels for Brahmins and Non-Brahmins. 
Indian Inafciinto of Science. 

Government Hig^ School. 

Mysore. 

University of Slysore. 

Maharajah’s College. 

MaharajaWa School. 


The Punjab. 

Dchra Dim. 

Forest Bcscarch Institute and College. 
Lahore. 

The Punjab University, 

Central Graining College. 

U. A. V. College. 

Dyal ^ingh College. 

Forman Christian .College, 

' Government College. 

Islamia College. 

Medical College. 

' Oriental College. 

School of Art. " 

University Library. 

The TTnited Province^' 

Agra. 

, St. John’s College. 

. Agra College. 

Aligarh. 

Huhammadah Anglo-Oriental QpUege. 
Muhammadan • Anglo-Oriental„^ohool.. , 



LIST OF INSTITUTIONS AND PLAGES VISITED. 

The United Provinces— 

AUahahad. 

University of Allahabad. ‘ 

Ewing Chiistian College and Jumma Farm. 
Government Training College and School. 

Muir Central College. 

Kyastha Pathsala. 

City A. V. High School. 

Government Hostel. 

Hindu Hostel. ^ . 

Law Hostel. 

Modern High School. 

Muslim Hostel. ' 

Oxford and Cambridge lilission Hostel. 

JS‘enare$, 

Benares Hindu University. 

Central Hindu College. 

Queen’s College. ‘ 

Collegiate School. 

Harish Chandra High School. 

Harish Chandra Primary School. 

Hostels. 

Cawnpore. 

A^ioultural College and Hostels. 

Christ Church College. " 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills. 

Emporium. 

Government Dyeing and Leather Workivig Schools. ' 

North Western Tannery.' 

' Sardwar. .• 

Gurukul. 

Luchiotv. 

, Canning CoUege'and Hostels. 

"Government Training College, 

Isabella Thobuin_ColIege. 

King George’s* Medical College. 

Keid Christian College and Hostels. 

Colvin Taluqdar’s School, 
jjih^ernment Technical School, 
l^^ool of Arts and Crafts.- 

CS^l Engineering College, Hostel and Works. 
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Assam. 

ihulaii. 

Assamese Deputation : — 

Bardaloi, Nabin Chandra. 

Barua, The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur Ghansyam. 

Bora, Satya Nath. - ‘ 

" Chaliha, The Hon’ble Eai Phanindhar, Bahadur. 

Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. E., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, Fellow, Calcutta Dniversity, and Additional Member, Assam 
Legislative Council. ' \ 

Gurdon, The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel P. E. T., cis.l., I.A., Commis- 
sioner, Assam Valley Districts, and Additional Member, Assam Legis- 
lative Council, " ’ ' 

Muslim Deputation - 

Hazarika, Mahomed Tafazzul Hussain, Jorhat. 

Mujmodat, The Hon’ble Muhammad Bakht, Sylhet, ■ • 

Saadulla, The Hon’ble Syed SM., Gauhati. 

Siidmersen, F. W., B.A., Principal, Cotton College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, and staff. Cotton College, , ‘ ‘ 

Assamese Deputation. . * . 

Sylhet 

Dutta, Eai Promode Chandra, Bahadur, b.l.. Government Pleader. ^ 
;’Murarichand College, Eepresentative of. * * - 

s 

The Bengal Presidency. 

Asansol. ' 

Goswamy, Haridas, Hoad Miaster, Bast Indian Bailway High English 
School. ' 

Banhura. . * . o . 

Banerji, Abinash Chandra, District Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

■k Banerji, Puma Chandra, Assistant Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

Brown, Rev. A. E., M.A., B.so., Principal, Wcsloyan College, and Super- . 

intendent, Boys’ Technical School. I 

Chatterji, Earinath, Retired Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

Chaudhuri, Siva Ram, Inspecting Pandit. 

Johnston, X, i,o.s., District and Sessions Judge, 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta, M.A., Head Master, Zilla School. 
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JSanhura — contd. 

Neogi, Rai Basanta Kumar, Bahadur, m.a., b.l., Government Pleader, 
and Chairman, Local Board. 

Rahim, Maulvi Zahadur, b.l.. Pleader and Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 
Roy, Ananda Nath, Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

Roy, Rai Sahib Bamacharan, b.l.. Pleader, and Vice-Chairman, District 
Board. 

Sikdar, Jyoti Chandra, Sub-Inspector of Schools. 

Vas, J., I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector. 

BarisaL 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hemayetuddin, Pleader, Member, Bioja 
Mohan College Council, and Secretary, Anjuman Islamia. 

Basu, Hemanta Kumar, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy and Logic, and 
Member of College Council, Broja Mohan College. 

Das Gupta, Ganeah Chandra, Senior Government Pleader. 

Das Gupta, Nibaran Chandra. 

Guha, Kali IVasanna, Secretary, Landholders’ Association. 

Guha, Sarat Cbhndra, Member, Broja Mohan College Council. 

Mookerji, Nritya Lai, m.a.. Principal, Broja Mohan College. 

Mukerjee, Jagadish Chandra, Head Master, Broja Mohan School. 

Sen, Kirode Chandra, Head Master, Zilla School. 

Sen, Rai Mathura Nath, Bahadur, Joint-Secretary,. Landholders' 
Association. 

Berhatnpur. 

Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar, b.a., 0£Eg. Principal, Krishnath College. 

Chatter jee,- Shyamapada, Head Master, Yangipur High School. 

Das, Bhusah Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Krishnath College. 
Ghosh, Bamapada, Head Master, Kandi High School. 

Hati, Asiitosh, Head Master, Baldanga High School. 

Hazra, Charn Chandra, Head Master, Saktipur High School. 

Sluslim Deputation : — 

Burr, Abdul. 

Huq, Maulvi Ekramul, b.l.. Pleader and Honorary Secretary, Muham- 
madan Association. 

Samad, Maulvi Abdus, b.l.. Pleader. 

Shirazi, Maulvi Mirza Yahya, B.A., Circle Officer. 

• Naik, K. G., Professor of Chemistry, Krishnath College. 

Roy, Baikuntha Chandra, M.A., Professor of, Mathematics, Krishnath 
' * College. 

Sen, Adhinath, m.a., b.Sc., Professor of Physics, Krishnath College. 

Sen. Gupta, Charn Chandra, Head Master, Saidabad High School, 
der^ultural farm and Laboratory, Head of the. 

Stursberg, Rev. Otto, r>.Bh., Head of the London Missionary Society’s 
High School. 
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Bolpur, 

Santinikctan> Sta£[ of the : — 

Grhoshj Promoda EanjaU) Teacher in Bnglish. 

Majumdar, Santosh C., Teacher in Natural Science. 

Boy, Jagadananda, Teacher in Mathematics. 

Roy, Nepal Chandra, Teacher in History. 

Tagore, Sit Rabindranath, Kt., 

Burdwan. * ✓ 

Banerji, Umacharan, m.a., Principal and Professor of Sanskrit and 
English, Burdwan Raj College, Joint Editor, SansMa BJiarali, and 
Sanshrita Bharaii Supjplcmenij and Vice-President, .Bangiya Sabitya 
Parisad. 

Bhattaoharyya, Dibakar, b.a., Ofig. Head Master, Burdwan Eaj 
Collegiate School. . • . 

Bose, S. B., Head Master, Municipal School. " 

Chatteijee, Hrishikesh, B.L., Senior Assistant Manager, Burdwan Agency -i 
Bas,.Rai Sahib Aswini Kumar, M.A., Off g. Deputy ' Inspector 'dl 
Schools. ' ’ „ 

Hati, Rai Banworilal, Bahadur, b.a., b.i., yakil,’ High Court, and Yice-, 
Chairman, District Board. , , * 

Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, b:.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., i.o.m.,* 
Maliarajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

Mitra, Rai Rasamay, Bahadur, late Head Master,, Hindu School, 
Calcutta. . . . ‘ * 

Calcutta. , ' . _ , . . - i 

' AhsanuUah, Khan Bahadur Mauivi, m.a., M.B.S.A., Ad^£ipnal. Inspector' 
of Schools, Presidency Division. , 

, Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan, b.a., ll.b., 

^Eainijy,,^ and^ Attorney-at-Iiaw, jffigh Court. 

•‘]^nkd^le;4DK"N., b.a., d.so., p.l;s., f.a.s.b., o.ji.z.s.i director, 
-iZbological Survey of India. 

Association of University Women in India, Representatives 
Jackson, Miss. 

Raymond, Miss, / 

Rhode, Sister. ' - 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia. ' ■ ' ’ 

Bakshj.S. Khuda, m.a., B.o.n., Professor, Umrersity Law CoUege, and 

Lecturer in History and Eellow, Calcutta University. ' ’ ■ - *:•, 
.Banerjea, J. R., m.a., 'Blir., Vice-Principal, Vidyasagar College,^ 
Fellow, Calcutta University. ' ^ 4 ^ 

Banetjee, the late Sir Gooroo Dass, Kt., M.A., n.L., 

Bangya Parishad Sabha, Representatives of : — 

' Bose, Sir J. C., Kt., o.s.i., o.i*e. * 

, and others. 
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CalcitUa — contd. 

Barrow, J. R., b.a., Offg. Principal, Presidency College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. , 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Representatives of : — 

Cameron. Alastair, Partner, Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co. 
Crum, AV. E., Partner, Messrs. Graham and Co. - 

Bentley, Dr. C. A., m.b., d.b.h.. Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal. 

Bhandarkar, I). R., m.a., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Birlcy, L., i.o.s.. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 

Department. 

Bompas, The Hon’blc Mr. C. H., b.a., Bar.-at-Law, i.o.s., j.p., • 
Chairman, Calcutta Improvement Trust, and Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

Bose, G. C., M.A., M.R.A.C., M.R.A.S., F.H.A.S., Principal, Bangabasi 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Bose, J. M., MiA.; b.Sc., Bab.-at-Law, Professor of Mathematics, Presi- 
dency College. ' ' 

.. ^.Calvert, . Lt.rColdnel, o.i.e., i.m.s., Principal of the Calcutta Medical 
College. 

Chakravarti, Chinta Haran, M.A., B.T., Ofig. Principal, David Hare - 
Training College. 

Clarke, The Hon’blo Mr. G. R., i.e.s., Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, Simla (late Postmaster-General, Bengal). 

Church of England, Representatives of: — 

' Davjes, Rev. Canon A. W., m.a., Church Missionary Society, Agra. 
;^iDouglas, Rev. M. S., ji.a., Principal, Christ Church College, and 
’.Ffcllow, Allahabad University, Ca^vnpore. • - • 

' 'fiplmes. Rev. W. H. G., of the Oxford tTniversity: Mission, to 
''' Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission -flostcl oF-St. .Jjuke, 
Calcutta. ■ ' 

' ^-Johnston, Rev. A. B., m.a,, Vice-Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedial 
Mission College, Calcutta. 

i^xidra, S. K., m.a.. Principal and Professor of Economics, St. Stephen’s 

’‘■’^^College, Delhi. 

Shore, Rev. T. E.‘ T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. ■ . 

' ^ )Vestcott, The Eight Rev, Foss, m.a., Lord Bishop of Chota Nagpiur. 
Williams, Rev. Garfield, m.a., Principal, St. Andrew’s College, 
Gorakhpur. ’.v 

’"Tdung, Rev. p. N. F,, m.a., Vice-Principal and Professor of English, 

St. Stephen’s College', • Delhi. 

^ Colleges Xin Calcutta), Representatives of Private Indian : — 

Bangabasi College. — 

Banprji, Lalit Kumar, m.a., -Professor. 
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Colleges (ill Calcutta), Representatives of Private Indian— coii/d. . 
Bangabasi College — contd, 

Bose, G. C., M.A., M.R.A.O., M.R.A.«., F.H.A.S., Principal, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Central College. — 

Bose, Kfaudi Ram, B.A., Principal. - _ 

Sarbndhikari, Dr. S. P., O.I.E., B.A., President, Governing 

Body, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

City College. — 

Maitra, Herambacbnndra, m.a.. Principal, and Lecturer in English, 
and Fellow, Calcutta" University.' 

Eipon College. — 

Trivedi, Ramendra Sunder, m.a., Principal, and *^^cll§i?, Calcutta ; 
University. 

South Suburban College. — ' _ , ^ • 

Biswas, Charu Chandra, M.A., B.L., Joint Secretary, * Ghvemwg • 
Body, Vakil, High Court, Professor of Hindu Law, University 
. ; Law College, and Follow, Calcutta University. 

Sinha, Panchanan, m.a., b.l., Principal.*' 

Vidyasagar College. — 

Banerjea, J. R., M.A., B.L., Vice-Principab and -Fellow, Calcutta * 
University. , ’ ' ■ ^ ^ 

• Colleges (in the Mufassal), Representatives of Private Indian.: — 

Ananda Mohan 'College, Mymensin^. — , - ^ 

■ Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar^ M.A., Ph.B., Principal. 

.BufdwanRaj College, Butdwan. — 

Banerji, Uinacharah, m.a.. Principal, aud'Professor of English auu 
Sansl^it, Joint Editor, Sanskrita BharaiU 'and 
Bliarati Supplementf and Vice-President, ' Bangiya . Sahitya, 

Parishad. ' ' - ‘ 

Chatterjee, Hrishikesh, b.i,.. Senior Assistant Hanag^,- Burdwan 

Agency. * V' 

Carmichael College, Rangpur. — ' .f/ 

Gupta, J. N., M.A., I.O.S., President, Governing Body, and Magis- 
trate and Collector. 

Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H., m.a., D.Th., Principal. 

Edward College, Pabna. — 

Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur, B.n., Secretary, Governing Body, ' 
and Pleader. . 

Bose, Badhikanath, M.A., Principal. , ^ 

Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath, ma.. Professor of Logic. - 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur. — ^ • 

Banerjee, Dwijapada, m.a., 'Principal. ** ^ -> 

Chakravarti, Brajalal, m.a-, B.t., Secretary, Governing Bodr- 
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‘ • Colleges (in the Mufassal), Representatives of Private Indian — contd* 
Krishna Chandra College, Hetanipur. — 

Dutt, D., M.A., Principal and Professor of English Literature. 
Krishnath College, Berhampur. — 

Sen, Adhinath, M.A., b.Sc., Professor of Physics, 
hlidnapnr College, Midnapur. — 

Hazra, Jogendra Nath, M.A., Principal. 

Uttarpara College, Uttarpara. — 

Iilitra, Jogendranath, m.a., Principal and Professor of Logic and 
History. 

Victoria College, Comilla. — 

Basu, Satyendra Nath, xi.a.. Principal. 

Victoria College, Narail. — 

Hlaitra, Copal Chandra, M.A., Principal. 

Coyajee, J. C., b.a., ll.b.. Professor of Economics, Presidency College, 
and Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A., Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, and Secretary to Government of Bengal in Irrigation 
and Marine Branches, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, ^ 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Crohan, Rev. Father, F., s.j., Rector, St. Xavier’s College, and Fellow, 
•Calcutta University. 

Crouch, H. A., b.a., f.b.i.b.a.. Consulting Architect to the Governmenc , 
of Bengal, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Das Gupta, J. N., b.a., Baii.-at-Law, Professor of History, Presidency 
College, and Lecturer in History and Fdlow, Calcutta. University. 

Dey, N. N., M.A., b.Sc., Professor of Physics, Ripon College, and Editor, 
y. The Collegian. . ^ 

Dunn,- T. 0. D., M.A., Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Elton,; Oliver, Professor of English Literature, Liverpool University, 
..(Liverpool). 

George, Glen, Chief Mining Engineer, Bengal Coal Company, Ltd., 

^ Disherbagh. 

.Ghosh, B. C., Professor of Physiology, Belgachia Medical College, etc. 
Gilchrist, R. N., . m.a., f.r.e.s., Principal, Krishnagar College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry, m.d., m.p.e., Secretary to Physical Department of Na- 
tional Council, Toung Men’s Christian Association (India and Ceylon). 
Hamilton, Sir Daniel. 

Hamilton, C. J., m.a., hDnto Professor of Economics, and Fellow, Calcutta 
. . - University. • 

Harley, A. H., m.a.. Principal, the • Madrassah, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University. 

t2 
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Hayden, Dr. H. H., c.i.e., b.a., b.s.i., d.so., • P.11.S., p.g.s., 
Director-General, Geological Survey of India. 

Highet, Sir Eobert, Agent, East Indian EailTvay Company. 

Holland, Kev. W. E. S., M.A., Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral Mission 
College, and FelloTV, Calcutta University. 

Holme, James W., m.a., Professor of English, Presidency College, and 
Lecturer in English, Calbutta University. 

Huda, The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed Shamsui, Puisne Judge, High Court. 

Huq. The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Eazlul, ' 3 I.a., b.l.. Additional 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Vakil, High Court, and President, 
Bengal Presidency Muslim League. 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, B.A., Retired Inspector of Schools, Bengal, and 
Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Kerr, The Hon’ble Mr. J. H., c.s.i., c.i.e., Chief Secretary, Government 
of Bengal. 

Leventon, Lieutenant-Colonel A.,'I.m.s., Superintendent of the Campbell 
Hospital Medical School. ’ 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, b.a., Professor of Physics, Presidency 
College, and Lecturer in Physics, Calcutta University, 

Maitra, Herambachandra, m.a.. Principal, City College, and Lecturer in 
English, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

.Mallik, Dr. D. N., b‘.a., d.So., e.r.s.b.. Professor of -Mathematlcs^ 
Presidency College, and Lechurer in Applied Mathematics, and Fellow, 
■ Calcutta University. 

Meek, D. B., m.a., b.sc.. Professor of Physics, Presidency (Jollege, and 

^ Lecturer in Physics, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Milligan, S., m.a., b.Sc., Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

Mkzai’ Moinuddin, of Murshidabad Family, Zamiudar. • 


Muslim D^utation~ 

Akram, Prince, of Oudb Family. 

Ali, Mirza Ahmad, Honorary Presidency Magistrate, -and Secretary, 

- Calcutta Muhammadan Orphanage. . 'irt 

Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, hlirza Snjnat, Khan Bahadur, 

Persian Vice-Consul. . , , *1* rri -n * 

Chaudhury, The Hon’hle SR. Ashmf Ah lUion, Bar.-at-LAW,^ 
Zamindar.and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council. 
Islam, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aromiil, B.A., lersonal Assistant to 
the Commissioner, Presidency Division. 

Karim, ManM Abdul, b,a.. Retired .Inspector of Schools, and, 
Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Rahman, The Hon’bic Mr. Aniinur, Zainmdar, Tea Planter, and 
Additional Slcmbor, Bengal Legislative Council. 

Newson, P. W,, Partner, Messrs. 'Jarainc, Skinner and Co. 
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Payne, The Hoii’ble C. P., i.o.s.. Chairman, Calcutta Corporation, 
and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council. 

Bahman, Nawab A. P. M. Abdur, Khan Bahadur, late Judge, Small, 
Cause Court. 

Baman, C. V., m.a.. Sir Tarakuath Palit Professor of Physics, University 
College of Science. 

Bay, Jamini Bhushan, m.a., m.b.. Ayurvedic Doctor, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. 

Bay, Sir*. P. C., Kt., c.i.e., b.sc., ph.D., p.s.o.. Sir Taraknath Palit Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, University College of Science, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. 

Bay, Dr. Banies Chandra, l.m.s.. Medical Practitioner and Member, 
Governing Body, Belgachia Medical College. 

Bogers, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Leonard, Kt.,^ c.t.e., m.d., b.s., 

F.R.C.S., F.R.C.P., P.R.S., I.M.S., Profcssor of Pathology, Medical College 
of Bengal. ' * - 

Boinaii Catholic Church, Bepresentatives of : — 

Crohan, Eev. Father F., s.j., Eeotor, St. Xavier’s College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Dandoy, Bev. Father G., S.J., Professor, St. Mary’s College, 
Kurseong. 

Hoeck, Bov. Father L. Van, s.j., Beotor, Manresa House, Eauohi. 

O’Neill, Eev. Father E., s.j., North Point College, Darjeeling. 

Sarbadhikari, The Hon’ble Sir Devaprasad, Kt., M.A., ll.b., c.i.e.j 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council (late Vice-Chancellor,' 
Calcutta University). 

Scottish Churches and English Free Church, Bepresentatives of 

. Brown, Bev. A. E., m.a., b.sc.. Principal, 'Wesloyan College, 
Banlcura. 

Carey, Eev. IVilliam, Superintendent, Baptist Mission, Barisal. 

Graham, Bev. Dr. J. A., d.d., o.i.e., . Honorary Superintendent, 
St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, Kalimpong. 

Howells, Bev. Dr. G., m.a., b.d., B.Litt., Ph.D., Principal and 
Professor of English and History, Serampore College, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. 

Janvier, Bov. Dr. C. A. B., M.A., D.D., Principal and Professor of 
English and Philosophy, Ewing Cliristian College, and Fellow, 
*Allabahad University, Allahabad. 

Macphail, Bev. E. M., M.A., b.d.. Professor of History and Bcono- 

" mics, Madras Christian College, and Fellow, Madras University 
Madras. 

Noble, Eev. P., Baptist Missionary Society, Dacca. 
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Scottisli Ghuiclies and English Free Church, Kcpresentatives ot—mtS, 
Kobortson, Rov. Dr. A., M.n., c.m., Principal and Professor of 
Biology, Hislop College, Nagpur. 

Urquhart, Rov. Dr. 'W. S., M.A., D.Phil., Vice-Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Scottish Churches College, and Lecturer in 
Philosophy and Fellou*, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
'Watt,Rov. Dr. J., m.a., d.d., r.c-s.. Principal and Professor of 
Chemistry, Scottidi Churches College, and Fcllour, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 

Saloem, Nawah Abdul. 

Seal, Dr. Brajeudrauath, m.a., pIud., King George V Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Segatd, Dr. C. P., M.n., Adviser to the Department of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, in Physical Education, Young Men’-s Christian. Association,^^ 
(India and Ceylon). 

Sircar, the Hon’ble Sir Nilratan, Kt., m.a., m.d.. Medical Piactitioner, 
Fellow, Calcutta University, and Additional Member, Bengal Legis* 
lativo Council. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia, b.a., Xlb., b.c.l., Lady Adviser to the Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Bihat and Orissa and Assam. 

Sterling, T«.S., m.a., Professor of English, Presidency College, and Lecturer 
in English, Calcutta University. 

Suhrawardy, The Hou’ble Dr. Ahdulia-al-hlamun, Advocate, High Court, 
Actional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Lecturer in Arabic 
and Peiisan and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Tonki, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Muhammad Abdullah, Head Maulvi, 
TheMadrassah. . , 

Urc[uhart, Rev. Dr. W. S., M.A., '□.Phil., Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Philosophy. Scottish Churches College, and Lecturer in Philosophy 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Victoria, Sister Mary, o,j., b.b.. Principal, Diocesan College for Girls. 

Vredenburg, E., m.a., B.-es-n., B.-es-So., a.k.s.m., Am.o.s., r.G.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, and Lecturer in 'Geology, 
Calcutta University. .i 

Watt, Rov. Dr. J.,m.a.,d.d.,f.o,s., Principal and Professor of Chemistry^ 
Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Calcutta University. ^ 

Wilson, Lieutenant-Colonel R. P., i.w.s., Superintendent, Campheli ' 
Medical School. 

Wood, The Hon’ble Mr, W. H, H. Aiden, c.1.11.. Principal, La Martiniere 
College, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Fellow, 
Calcutta University. 

Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. 0., m,a., Offg. Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. 
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Chinsurah. 

Ahmad, Khabiruddin, b.a.. Second Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
•' * Division. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq‘,'B.A., b.t.. Assistant Inspector of Schools 
,for Muhammadan Education, Burdwan Division, 

* ' Banerjee, Eavaneswar, B.A., b.t.. Head Master, Hooghly Branch School. 

. Basu,.-AbinaBh Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Hooghly College. 
Bhattacherjee, Purnachandra, •m.a.. Professor of Physics, Hooghly 
College. 

Biswas, Kshirode Krishna, b.l., Vice-Chairman, District Board, Hooghly. 
Bottomley, J. M., b.a., Principal, Hooghly College, and Eellow, Calcutta 
University. '' 

• Chatter] ee, Pramathanath, M.A., Second Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
- Division, 

Chowdhury, Jatiudia Mohan, Pleader. 

.Chowdhury, Jogendra Lai, b.l., Vakil. 

• Chowdhury, Maulvi Mazahar-ul- Anwar, Government Pleader, and Public 
^.Prosecutor. 

Dutta, Nripendra Kumar, m.a., Professor of History, Hooghly College. 
GriflS.th, W. B., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Division, and Fellow 
Calcutta Um’versity. • . 

Lees, D. H., i.o.s., j.p.. Commissioner, Burdwan Division' ' ' 

Mitra, Bai Bahadur Mahendra Chandra, m.a., b.l.; ChaMnan, Hooghly* 
.-Municipality, and President, Bar Library. 

Mukherji,. Bash Behari, m.a., b.l., Munsif. ^ • 

Mustafij 'C. L., Superintendent, Government Experimental Farm. 

'Chittagong. 

Aziz, Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul, b.a., OfEg. Second -Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division. * ' . • 

Chandhxiri, Bipin 'Chandra, Head Master, Oriental Academy. 

Clayton, A. H.,' i.o.s., Magistrate and Collector. 

Das Gupta, Surendranath, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong 
.-‘College. , ' ‘ , . * 

D.e.eK, C.,' I.o.s., OfEg. Commissioner, Chittagong Division. 

Gosain, Jagadish Chandra, B.L., Sub-Judge. 

'Cuba, Durga Mohan, b.a., Head Master, Municipal High School. . 
Kuudu, Purnachandra, m.a., OfEg. Princii^al, Chittagong College. 

-Martin, The Hon’ble Mr. B. A,, Manager, Messrs. Bullock Brothers and 
. Co., Ltd., and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council. 

Muslim Deputation ; — - 

Ahmed, Chaudhuri Nazir, Merchant.. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Jalaiuddin, B.L., Pleader, arid Secretary, Anjmnan-i- 
Islamia.* 

Alum, Maulvi Mobarik', Head Master, High English School. 

Halim, Abdul, b.l., Pleader. . 
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Chittagong — contd. 

Muslim Deputation — contd, 

Hossain, Maqbul, b.l!, Pleader. 

Hossaiu, Maulvi Mohammad, Offg. Principal, The Madi'assab. 
Bahman, Maulvi Mustahzur, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 
Suttar, Abdus, b.l.. Senior Government Pleader. 

Jlukerji, Haripada, Head Master, Collegiate School. 

Percival, J. K., b.l., Vakil, High Court. 

Bay, Basantakumar, m.a., Professor of English, Chittagong College. 

Bay, Kshitischandra, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, Chittagong College. 
Boy, Bai Upendra Lai, Bahadur, President, Indian Merchants’ Association. 
Saiiaullah, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a.. Professor of Arabic and Persian, 
Chittagong College. 

Sarkar, Alcshay Kumar, m.a., Professor of History, Chittogong-Collcge. 
Sarkar, Kalipada, m.a.. Assistant- Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division. 

Sen, Jatra Mohan, b.l.. President, Chittagong Association, Vakil, High 
Court, and President, Bar Association. 

Sen, Bai Satis Chandra, Bahadur, b.l., Senior Government Pleader. 
Sen, Suresh Chandra, m.a., Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

Son, Surya Kumar, b.a., Head Master, Patiya High School. 

Comilta. 

Vnjuman Deputation : — 

Ahmad, Maulvi Ali, Honorary Magistrate. 

Ahmad, Maulvi Mohammad Ghyasuddin. 

Chaudhuri, Nawab Saiyid Hossain Haider. 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, Public Prosecutor. 

‘ Bahman, Maulvi Saddique, Pleader. 

Bahman, Sayed Fazlur. 

B. A. College Committee ; — 

Das, Prokash Chandra, b.l., i^cretary and Pleader. 

Mitra, -Jatindra Mohan, b.l.. Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bar,' 
Association. 

Mitter, Upendra Mohan, b.l., Pleader, and Chairman,- Comilla 
Municipality. - . 

Nandi, Eajani Nath, B.L., Pleader, Member, District Board, and 
Member, Agricultural Association. 

Roy, Kshetra Mohan, b.l.. Pleader, Zamindar, and Member, 

' District Board and Comilla Mumcipality. 

Basu, Satyendra Nath, m.a., Principal', Victoria College. 

Emerson, T., i.o.s.. Magistrate and CoUeotor. ’ 

Ishaque, Maulvi Mohammad, Head Master, Victoria Collegiate School. 
Kar, Basanta Kumar, Head Master, Yusuf School. 

■ Nabi, Mohamed Wahidun, b.a.. Head Master, Zilla School. ' 

Sircar, Janaki Nath, Head Master, Isirar Patasala. 
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Cooch-Behar. 

Milligan, J. A., m.a., i.c.s., Vice-President, State Council. 

Sen, Narenclranath, Bab.-at-Law, Dewan, Coooh-Beliar State. 

Victoria College, Principal and Staff of. 

Dacca. 

Ahmed, Maulvi Khabirnddin, B.A., b.t.. Assistant Inspector of Schools 
for Muhammadan Education, Dacca Division. 

Arclibold, W. A. J., m.a.. Principal, Muir Central College, Allahabad 
(late Principal, Dacca College). 

Baptist j\Iission, Beprcsentatives of: — 

Carey, Bov. William, Superintendent, Baptist Mission, Barisal. 

• Drake, Rev. J., b.a., b.d., Vice-Principal and Professor of Philo- 
sophy, 'Serampore College, Serampore. 

Noble, Rev. P., Baptist Mission, Dacca. 

Bhadra, Satyendra Nath, Secretaiy, Saliitya Samaj. 

Biss, B. E., Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University. 

Bose, P. K., Bar.-at-Law. 

Chatterjee, Rai Lalit Mohan, Bahadur, m.a., Principal, Jagannath 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Chatterjee, Sris Chandra, b.l., Pleader. 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a., b.sc., Professor of Chemistry,' 
Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Dc, Satischandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Professor of English Literature, 
Dacca College. 

Finlow, R. S., Fibre Ejqpert, Agricultural Farm. 

' Irons, "Miss M. V., M.A. (t.o.d.), Inspectress of Schools, Dacca Circle. 
Ghosh, Rai Shashanka Kumar, Bahadur, Government Pleader. 
Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidliubhusan, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Dapoa 
College, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, Fellow, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and Secretary, Eastern Bengal Saraawat Samaj. 

. Gupta, Abinas Chandra, Editor, The ShilcsJia, and The Samachar ; and 
"proprietor, Naba Kumar Institution. 

. Hector, G. P., Economic Botanist. 

Jagannath College, Representatives of the Governing Body of 
Chaudhury, Sarad Lai Ray. 

- Datta, Rai Chandrakumar, Bahadur, Secretary and Trustee. 

Roy, Anandachandra, b.l., Trustee and Pleader. 

Sarkar, Satischandra, m.a. 

Jenkins, Walter A., M.A., Professor of Physios, Dacca College. 

Langley, G. H., m.a.. Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College. 

Maziim’dar, Rai Sahib Bidhu Bhusan, b.a., Inspector of Residence of 
Students in the town of Dacca. 
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Sluslim Deputation : — - ' 

Aliined, Khan Bahadur iitanUd Naziruddin, m.a., Personal Assistant 
to tho Gominiaaioncr, Dacca Division. 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwoja Muhammad. 

Chaudhury, Tho Hon’blo Kawab Syed Kawnbaly, Khan Bahadnr, 
O.I.E., Additional Member, Imperial Lcgislatiyc Council, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University. V 

Ilasan, Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulad, late Inspector of Begistration. 
Huk, M. Musharraful. 

Latif, Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdul, B.L., Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. 

Waheed, Shams-ul-UIama Abu Nasr, m.a., Principal, Dacca 
Madrnssah, and Fellow, Calcutta University. ' ‘ ' 

Yusuf, Nawob Khwnja Mohammad, Khan Bahadur^ Zamindar. * 
Nowmau, Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. R., m.i>., Civil" Surgeon, add'- 
Supciintcndcnt, lilcdical School, and stall of the Medical School." . . ^ 
Oxford Mission, Representatives of : — 

Brown, Rev. Canon E. F., Superintendent, Oxford Mission; ; 
Calcutta. 


Slioro, Rev, T. E. T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. ' . , 

Roy, Lalit Mohan, b.l.. Pleader. 

Sarkar, Gopal Chandra, b.a., Second Inspector of Schools. ‘ 

Sen, B. M., m.sc., Professor of Mathematics, Dacca College. 

Sen, P. N., Editor, The HeraJd. 

Sen Gupta, Dr. Narcs Chandra, M.A., Vice-Principal, Law College. ■■ . 
Smritibhusan, Baikunta Nath, President, Eastern Bengal Saraswat 
Samaj. v ^ r < ■ * . ' 

Sorabji, Miss'L., Prinbipal, Eden High School for Girls. . : , 

Stark, H..A., b.a.; Principal, Training College, ' 

‘ Williams; T. T., m,a., b.sc., Professor of Economics, Dacca College, and 
Feflou% Calcutta Universitv. • • ’1' 

»• ,4 ^ ' 

Daulatpur. 

. Banetjee, Dwijapada, m.a., Principal; Hindu Acadciny. ■ 

• ChakravartV Brajlal, m,a., b.l.. Secretary, Governing Body, Hindi 
Academy. 


Dhd)i6did. 


Adams, C. F., m.i.c.e.. Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

■Eooghly. \ ' ■ , . , 

AU, Ijfawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur, Persian. 
"ViCe-Consul, President, Hooghly Imambara Committee. 

;^Ailwar, Maulvi M. Zahiral, Vakil. ’ 

-'Head Master of the Collegiate School. * • ' * * > . 

,.-Miisa, Maulvi Syed, Superintendent ‘ of 'Madiassali. 
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Piincipal and staff of Hooghly College. 

U.. ^ ..'“Rezi, Maulvi Syed Muhammad, Mutwalli Imambara. 

/Howrah. 

Gupta, Satyendranath, b.a., b.t., Offg. Head Master, Howrah Zilla 
School. 

Itachoona. 

Kuudu, Rai Bijay Narain, Bahadur. 


Krishnagar, 

Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur, b.l., Pleader. 

Gilchrist, R. N., M.A., p.r.e.s., Principal, Krishnagar College, and 
JFcMow, Calcutta Hniversity. 

Huquo, M. Azizul, B.L., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal Presidency 
Muhammadan Educational Association. 

•/^Laliiri, Becharam, B.A., b.l., Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Secretary, 
Nadia District Association. 

• Noakes, Rev. E. T., Director, Church Missionary Society’s Training 
- College. 

Ray, Rai Biswamb.ar, Bahadur, B.L., Government Pleader,, and Vice- 
Chairman,' District Board, Nadia, and Chairman, Krishnagar Munici- 
■ . pality. ' - ■ 


Malda. ’ 

" Lindsay, J. H., I.O.S., Magistrate and Collector. 
* •' Malda Educational Conference, Members of*. 


{■MiStnajgur. 

Hazra, Jogendranath, m.a.. Principal, hlidnapur College. . 

Marr, W. A.ri.c,s;,” District Magistrate and .Collector. 
hGdnapur College, Members of the Governing Body of 

Chandra, Upendra Nath) b.a., Head Master, Midnapore’ Collegiate 

< School. ‘ i. • • 

'Hazra, Kali Podo,'B.L., Vice-President, Governing Bodyv> Pleader,. 

and Vice-Chairman, Midnapur Municipality. 

Maiti, Upendranath, b'.l.. Chairman, Governing Body, Pleader,, 
and Chairman, Municipality. 

Smha,AtaI Beliari, b.l.. Member, Governing Body, Pleader, Law- 
Lecturer, Chairman, Suddar Local Board, and Vice-Chnirman, 
District Board. 

Muslim Deputation : — 

' Ahmed, Kabiruddin, B.L., Pleader. 

Ahmed, Saiyed Ali, Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

' Alam, Azizul, Pleader. vr; . 


* Many of tho'loading citizons of Malda wore present at the Conforenco, j’® g 

Mr. A. L, Banoiji, Excise Superintendent, and Mr. Panebanan Muzawdar, b. l„ Plea a . 
Seerotaiy, Akromani Coronation High English Sehool. 
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Midtiapur — contd. 

Muslim Deputation — co?iid, 

Ali, Maulvi Saiycd Amgad, b.l., Munsif. 

Mehdi, S. A. 

Eeza, Maulvi Ali, Probationary Deputy Magistrate and Deputy, 
Collector. 

Suhrawaidy, Maulvi Mahmood, Rais, and Sub-Registrar. 
Subrawardy, Sayadul Karim, Rais, and Medical Practitioner. 

MymensingJi. 

Gbose, Dr. Jajneswar, m.a., Ph.D., Principal, Ananda Mohan College., 
Hajsliald. 

Banerji, Rai Kumudini Kanta Bahadur, ji.a.. Principal, Rajshahi College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Maitra, Ahshay Kumar, b.l.. Member, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Plea^,?r^; 

and Director, Varendra Research Institute. ‘ ' " 

Maitra, D, N., L.Ag., Superintendent, and Staff, Government Sericul-^ 
tural Dep6t. •" 

Majundar, Gosta Vehari, b.a., Head Master, Rajshahi Bholanath Academy 
and staff. ' . 

Muslim Deputation ; — 

Ahmad, Emaduddin, b.l., Vice-Chairman, District Board, .and 
Secretary, Muhammadan Association. 

Ahmad, Sheikh, Vice-Chairman, Local Board. 

Yusuf, Mirza Mahomed. 

Rajshahi Association, Representatives of : — 

Acharya, Dr. Kedareswar, m.b., Vice-President. 

Ahmad, Emaduddin,' b.l., Vice-Chairman, District Board and 
, Secretary, Muhammadan Association. 

BbrtyH, feurehdra Nath, Pleader. 

• C^udhuii, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, m.A'., b.l., Honor^^ 
Secretary, and Additional Member, -Bengal Legislative Coun^ 
■Chowdhuxy, phawani Govinda, b.l., Pleader. • ' ^ 

Maitra, Akshay Kumar, B.L., Member, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Pleader, and Director, Varendra Research Institute. 

Maitra, Kiitanta Nath, B.L., Pleader. 

Maitra, Suiendra Mohan, b.l., Ple’ader. ' 

Ray, Ramchandra, b.l.. Government Pleader. 

Rajshahi College Staff : — 

Banerji, Niipendra Chandra, m.a., Professor of English. 
Bhattaoharya, Griya Banker, m.a., Lecturer. 

'Bhattaoharyya, Kausikanath, m.a.j Lecturer in Economics , and 
■ Political Philosophy. ^ . 

Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar, m.a., Professor 'of History and Politics.' 
De, Hemchandra, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy and Logic." • 
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Rajsliahi^—oontd.. 

Rajsliahi College Stafi — eontd. 

Griiha, Jatindra Chandra, m.a., Professor of English. 

Hakim, Abdul, ar.A., Professor of Arabic and Persian. 

Neogi, Dr. P., Professor of Chemistry. 

Sen, Raj Mohan, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics. 

Ray, Kali Das, Superintendent, Government Farm, and stafE. 

Ahmed Aftabuddin, b.a., b.t., District Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Bhattacharya, Brindaban C., m.a., Professor of Bengali, Carmichael 
College. 

Chalcrabatti, Jatin&:a Nath, b.a., m.s.a, (coenell, u.s.a.), Director, 
Government Dairy Farm and Demonstration Farm. 

Chatterjee, P. K., b.Sc., b.a., Yice-Principal and Professor of Economics, 

: Carmibhael College. 

Chatterjee, Bai Sarat Chandra, Bahaduir, b.l.. Government Pleader. 
Gupta, J. N., M.A., I.O.S., Magistrate and Collector and President, 

• Governing Body, Carmichael College. 

Gupta, Dr. Rajendia Mohan, Superintendent, Rangpur Normal School, 
Haidar, Umeshchandra, m.a., b.t., Head Master, Zilla School. 

Mallick, S. C., i.e.s.. District and Sessions Judge. 

Muslim Association Deputation : — 

Ahmed, Taslimuddin, b.l., Pleader. 

Ali, Maulvi Mohammad, M.A., b.l. 

Ali, Tabarak. 

Allum, Talimuddin Ahmad Tariqual, m.a., b.l., Deputy Magistrate- 
and Deputy Collector. ^ 

Khan, Bluhammad Asaf, b.l.,' Secretary, Pleaders* Library. 

• Mansoor, Syed Abul. 

Mozammal, Mohammad. ’ 

' Rawoof, Abdur. 

Tahnr, Mohammad. 

Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H., m.a., d.tu.. Principal, Carmichael 
College. 

Seramfore. 

' Bhattacharyy, Madhusudan, b.a.. Assistant, Serampore Collegiate 
School 

Carpenter, Rev. G. G., b.a., b.d.. Head Master, Serampore Collegiate 
School. 

Dey, Baroda Prasaud, b.l., Chairman, Serampore Municipality, and 
•Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution. 

Drake, Rev. J., m.a., b.d., Vice-Principal and Professor of English,, 
Philosophy and Hebrew, Serampore College. 

Howells, Rev. Dr., G., m.a., b.d., B.Litt., Ph.D., Principal and Professor 
■ of English History, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 
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Sibj)ur. 

Civil Engineering College ; — 

Gujpta, B. C., Oilg. Professor of Electrical En^neering. 

Heaton, B., Principal, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

A.R.C.S., n.sc., Professor of Mechanical EnginceriD^ 
and Fellow, Calcutta University. ’ 

Maitrn, Siirendra Nath, m.a., a.r.s.c., Ollg. Professor -.oii 

Mat]icinatic.s and Physics. 

Richardson, Thomas H., m.a., b.a., m.i.c.e., Professor of Ciial, 
Engineering, and Fellow, Calcutta University. 

Robertson, E. II., b.a., m.Sc., M.1.21.E., f.g.s.. Professor of Mimag 
Engineering. 

Sen, Rnjcndra Nath, m.a., m.so., f.c.s., Professor of Chemistiy. 
'^Uttarpura. . * / 

Mitra, Jogcmlranath, jr.A., Principal and Professor of Lo^c and 
Uttnrpara College. ' 

i\Iulvcr]cc, Pannnial, .M.sc., Professor of Chemistry, UttOipara C(^ege./ 
Mukhnrji, Raja Payari Mohan, c.s.i., Zamindar. ' 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Jamalpur. 

Wedderburn, D., Locomotive Superintendent, East Indian Railway. ' 
Paina. • 

Fawcus, G. E., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa; * 
Imam, The Hon'blc Justice Sir Ali, k.c.s.i., Bab.-at-Law, Puisne Judge; - 
Higli Court. 

Imam, Sajyed Hnssan, Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, High Court. . 

Jennings, The Hon’ble Sir. J. G., M.A,, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

Jackson, V. H., m.a,, Olfg. Princii>al, Patna College. 

Shawi R. W. F., Registrar, Patna University. 

■ « 

Pim, ’ ' - ■ ' . 

Agricultural Research Institute. — 

Butler, E. J., M.B., p.l.s.. Imperial Mycologist. 

Davies, W. A., b.a., a.o.g.i., f.o.s., p.z.s., Im^ial Bntomolocist. 
Harrison, W. H., Imperial Agricultural Chemist, 

Henderson, G. S., n.d.a., n.'D.d., Imperial Agriculturist. 

Howard, A., o.i.e., m.a., a.b.c.s., f.i-.s., Imperial Economio 
Botanist. 

Howard, Mrs. G. L. C., m.a.. Second I/pperiaLEconomic Botanist. 
Howlct, F. ]\L, b.a., f,e,s., Imperial Pathological Entomologist. 
Hutchinson, 0 . hi., b.a., m.a.e.b;. Imperial Agricultural Bacterio-' 
logist.' 

5ayer, M. Wynne, b.a., Assistant to the Director of Agricultural 
Research Institute. 
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' 'Botnba>i. 

Anstey, Percy, b.sc., P.R.E.S., Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce, 
and Fellow, Bombay University. 

Burns, C, L., Principal, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art, and stafi. 
Chandavarkar, Sir Narayan 6., Kt., b.a., ll.b., Fellow, Bombay 
University. 

Covcrnton, A. L., M.A., Principal and Professor of English, Elphinstone 
College, and Follow, Bombay University. 

Covernton, The Hon’blc ]\Ir. J. G., M.A., c.i.e.. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombfiy Presidency, Fellow, Bombay University, and Additional 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council. 

Dastur, Fardunji M., m.a.. Registrar, Bombay Universiity. 

Fraser, the late J. Nelson, m.a. (Principal, Secondary Training College). 
Hurst, A. R. Burnett, b.Sc., Vice-Principal and Professor of Statistics, 
Sydenham College of Commerce. 

.'.Moos,^ N; A. F., D.'c., L.C.E., P.R.S.E., J.P., Director of Bombay 
and Alibag Observatories. 

Reed, Sir Stanley, Kt., ll.d.. Editor, The Times of India, and Fellow, 
Bombay University, 

Rahimtoola, The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim, Kt., o.i.e., Member, Bombay 
. Executive Council, 

•ilafiuddin. The Hon’ble Mr., Additional Member, Bombay Ijegislative 
Council. 

•Rose, Dr. J., Hutchinson Professor of Physiology, Grant Medical College.' 
Setalvad, Sir C. H., Kt., B.A., ll.b., Vice-Cliancellor, Bombay University. 
Street, Lieutenant-Colonel A., f.r.c.s., i.m.s., j.p., Principal and 

Professor of Stirgery and Clinical Surgery, Grant Medical College, and- 
Fellow, Bombay University. . , 

Students’ Brotherhood, Committee of. • * . 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : — 

' Canhnm, G.,E., M.h.(sani.), J.B.P.C., Head of Sanitary Engineering 

and Plumbing Department. 

Moils, S. A. 

Pomfret, W. T., Ag. Principal and Head of Textile Department. 

• 

•Poona. 

.Allen, Dr. H. N., B.Sc., rh.D.} Principal, Civil Engineering College, and 

Fellow, Bombay University. . « i- ■ i 

. .Bain, F. W., M.A., Principal and Professor of History and Political 

Economy, Deccan College, and Staff. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., K.c.i.E., M.A., Ph.D., ll.d. 

Fergusson College, Staff of — 

Ibrahim, The Hon’ble Sir. Fakit Mahomed Walad, Khan Pathan, 
Additional Member, Bombay Legislative Council. 
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Fergusson College, Staff 

Mann, Dr. Harold H.,'d.so., Principal, Agricultural College, Agricul- 
tural Chemist to the Government of Boiribay, and Fellow^/' 
Bombay University. . . 

Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P., M.A., b.sc., Prhicipal, Fergtieso.n 
College, Fellow, Bombay University, and Additional Member,. 
Bombay Legislative Council. 

Central Provinces. 

Nagpvr. 

, Allen, R. G., m,a.. Principal, and staff, Agricultural College, 

Beckett, R. H., b.sc., Principal and Professor of Chemistry, ^’'icWria‘ 
College of Science. vr- - • 

Dick, The Hon’ble Mr. G. P., O.I.E., Bab.-at-La\v, Government Aclvocate. 
Gardiner, Rev. T. 1V-, m.a., Professor of English and History,- Hislop 
College.- • " 

Mallak, Khan Bahadur K. M; . ' f ‘. ' 

Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mr. A. I., b.a., Director of Public Instruction,' “ 
Central Provinces, Additional Member, Central Provinces Le^^tjatiye. 
Council, and Fellow, Allahabad University. ' ‘ _ 

, , Robertson,' Rev. Dr. A., m,b., c.m.. Principal and. Professor of Biology," 
'Hislop College. " ' • 

Sly, The Hon’ble Sir Frank, k.o.s.i., i.c.s., Commissioner. 


Delhi. 




Ml*' , •* 

^ -■'...'Maplagan, The Hon’ble Sir Edward, k‘.c.i.e., c.s.i., Secretary, Gbv^^ 
' ■ , .ment of India, Education Department, and Additional Member, 
liegislative Council. ^ 

'Hair, The Hon’ble Sir Sankaran, Kt., o,i.e,, Member, Gpvemor-G^c^v? 

Executive Council. ’ ' “ , 

Platt, Dr. Miss Kate A., m.I)., b.s,, w.m.s., Principal and, PrMcsahr.b 
^' Medicine, and staff, Lady Hardinge-Medical College* and 
^‘Rudra, S. K., m.a., Principal, St. Stephen’s College. ^ 'r^v ' 

•Bharp, The Hon’ble lilr. H., o.s.i.^ c.i.b., m.a.. Educational Comni^siohe 
V with the Government of India, and Additional Member^ 

, Legislative Council, Simla. ** 


' . Hyclwabad (Deccan), 

yderabad. .. " , ' 

Glancy, R. I. R., j3.idE.,'‘'i.o.5., Financial Secxetary." • 
Hamiduddin, B.A.^?rmcipiit, ‘ and staff, Darul-.Ulooni College. 




